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TBANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


The manners, customs, social habits, and religions rites of nations, 
have ever been esteemed an object of rational and interesting 
inquiry; hence, with this view, travellers have explored the remotest 
regions, and antiquaries pushed their researches into the farthest verge 
of recorded history. The toils of the journey, the uncongeniality of 
climate, the savage character of the inhabitants, have not been able to 
deter the progress of the foi-mer ; the labour of solitary study, the 
scantiness of materials, or the dark mists of antiquity, have failed to 
damp the ardour of the latter. The adventurous foot of man has 
penetrated the dark forests of America, crossed the burning deserts 
of Africa, and ascended the lo% snow -clad summits of the Himalaya ; 
liis ships have swept the ocean and visited the most sequestered shores, 
from the dreary abodes of the torpid Esquimaux to the tepid isles of 
cheerful Otaheita and the inhospitable coast of the cannibals of New 
Zealand ; and though nature, inanimate and irrational, has not escap- 
ed his notice, yet his own species under every variely of form has 
chiefly attracted his attention and engrossed his reflections ; feeling, in 
the words of the poet, that 

“The proper study of mankind is man.” 

If the manners and customs of other tribes of men be worthy of 
our study, certainly not less so are those of the Mohummudan natives 
of India. They are the immediate descendants of the race of conquer- 
ors who exercised supreme dominion over the gi’eater part of that 
vast country for so many centuries, until it fell into British hands. 
As their successors in Indian rule, we must naturally feel a curiosity 
regarding the character and habits of our predecessors in power ; now, 
our subjects. And it is not a topic of philosophical speculation merely, 
but a matter of real practical utility, to understand thoroughly a 
people with whom wo have constant transactions and daily intercourse, 
in the relations of public ofScers, soldiers, and subjects,' in adminis- 
tering the government of the country. 

The utility of a work directed to this object is so obvious, that it 
Appears to me a matter of no small surprise something of the kind has 
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not hitherto been nndertaten. On the history, religion, manners, 
customs, &c. of the Hindoos^ ample information may be obtained from 
valuable works already before the public ; such as Mill’s History of 
British India; Moor’s Hindoo Pantheon; Ward’s History, Literature, 
Mythology, Manners and Customs of the Hindoos ; Coleman’s Mytho- 
logy ; the Ahhi Dubois on the Manners and Customs of the Hindoos, 
and others. But, as far as my knowledge extends, no similar work 
exists, giving a methodical account of the Mohummudan branch of the 
Indian population which embraces the various subjects comprehended 
in this, or whicli treats of them individually with sufficient precision 
and accuracy. From the comparative simplicity and rationality of 
the Mohummudan system of religion, its followers are less accessible 
to the influence of conversion, and may have therefore attracted less 
attention from Christian missionarie'?, (who are the closest observers 
of a people among whom tliey pursue their j)ious labours) ; while few 
other Europeans could have acquired the minute and curious infor- 
mation requisite for composing such a work ; and learned natives did 
not think of describing, to their own countrymen, matters which they 
knew from daily observation and practice. 

But whatever may have been the cause of the almost total neg- 
lect of this interesting field of inquiry, I shall here proceed to explain 
the object of the following slicets. It is to give a detailed account of 
all the customs adopted and observed in India, more particularly in 
the Duk’hun, (vulgarly written Deccan : i e, the Peninsula or South- 
ern part of India), by the followers of the Arabian Prophet, in addi- 
tion to the duties inculcated on them in the Qoran and Hudden* 
Among the customs described, not a few will be discovered to have 
been borrow’ed from the Hindoos ; and although the work professes to 
treat on the customs of tlie Moosulmans, it will be found interspersed 
also with observations on their manners. 

To guard against misconception on the part of those who have a 
partial knowledge of India, it may here be remarked, that many of the 
customs described in this work are peculiar to the Duk’hun ; and 
some of them are only observed at certain places ; not throughout 
every part of that division of India ; far less in remote quarten^ of the 
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oonntrjr, such, as Bombay, Bmigal, and Upper Bindoostan; yet,^a very 
great general resemblance will be found in foe maimers and customs 
of foe M(fonmmadan inhabitants in all parts of it. 

^Die following is foe plan which foe author has followed in deserib- 
ing his countrymen. He traces an individual from foe period of birth 
(and even before it), through all foe forms and ceremonies whidi reli- 
gfon, snperstitimi, and custom, have imposed on foe Indian Moosul- 
man. The account begins with foe ceremonies observed at foe seventh 
month of foe mother’s pregnancy ; details foe various rites performed 
by foe parents^ during foe several periods of foe lives of their children 
as they grow up to maturity, and foe almost endless ceren^nies of 
matrimony. Then follow foe fosts, festivals, &c. whidi occur in foe 
different months of foe year. Ihese are succeeded by an account of 
vows, oblations, and many minor subjects, such as foe pretended sci- 
ence of necromancy, exorcism or casting out devils, detecting thieves, 
determining the most auspicious times for undertaking jonmies or 
other enterprizes, all of which are matters of almost daily occurrence : 
and foe whole concludes with an account of their sepulchral rites, and 
foe visiting of the grave at stated periods during the first year after 
death. For a fuller view of foe extent and variety of subjects discuss- 
ed, and foe order of arrangement, I must refer to foe Table 
Contents. 

The persons to whom 1 conceive foe work will prove most accep- 
table and useful are, in foe first place, gentlemen in foe service of foe 
Honourable East-India Company generally ; and in particular, all 
military officers serving in India, more espedally those on foe Madras 
establishment. For example, how often during foe year do we 
find foe Moosalmans of a native regiment apply for leave,” or 
exemption from duty, to celebrate some feast or other, when foe com- 
mandant to whom such request is submitted, being unacquainted (as 
freqimnfiy Imppens) with either foe nature foe toast or foe necessity 
of attendh^ it, cannot be certain that, in granting foe applioaticm, he. 
is doing jnstaee to foe service, or that in refusing it ho wosdd not 
infinnge upon foe reli^onsfedhigs of his troops. If an officer be mme 
endowed than othmu with a ^irit of inquiry, he miy aalr after 
nature of foe toast for which foe holiday, is solicnted- onfy. reply 

he obtains is S(mie strange name,, which, though to a native itmay be 
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vwy ^asfxeBme uid qnite osplioity is to him, as a foreigner, altog»iher 
namtdligible. Should he inquire farther, his want of sufficient fatow- 
ledge of the language prevmits him £rom understanding the explma> 
tions offered ; and these are often rendered still more dark by the 
ignorance of the informers themselves, of whom few even kimw the 
origin and nature of the feast they are about to celebrate. This want 
of knowledge the present work is intended to supply ; and how far the 
author has succeeded, I leave to the judgment of the reader. 

Having mys^ felt the want of such a work, ever since my arri- 
val in India I set about collecting all the intelligence procurable 
relative to the various subjects comprised in these pages. To accom- 
plish this object, it must be admitted, was no easy task, in a country 
where tiie natives, as is well known, are very reluctant to impart 
information respecting their religious rites, ceremonies, &c. This 
arises, perhaps, from an unwillingness to expose themselves to the 
ridicule of persons of totally different national customs and religious 
fiuth; or from a wish simply to keep Europeans in the dark, under a 
vague apprehension that frankness would ultimately prove to their 
nwu detriment. I had succeeded, notwithstanding, in accumulating a 
pret^ extensive stock of the requisite materials, when I accidentally 
became acquainted with the liberal-minded author of these sheets. At 
my particular request he composed, in the Duk’hunee language, 
the treatise now presented to the public ; while I acted merely as a 
nrviser, and occasionally suggested subjects which had escaped his 
inemory. 

Though the enlightened English reader will smile at some of the 
notions gravely propounded by an Oriental writer, yet I must do my 
author the justuse to say, that in all my intercourse wi& natives of 
India, I have seldom met with a man who had so much of the Boro- 
pean mode of tbinHwg and acting, or who was so indefiitigable in the 
pursdit of knowledge. He was penetrating and quick of oompreinn- 
sien ; and, according to my professional judgment, a skilfrd and 
li^dtiftc physician. 

; Ihavemadetim ti’anslation as literal as the diff«?ent idimnsof 
the tive^ languages would admit of, beamg in mind, ^tiiatt thou^a free 
tttaiiitiott fahs often' time ease and elegance, a close version is more 
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duoMtoristie of tiie odgiiuL And 1 oowodend tiiia the more 
unportaat, as X have some intention publishing, heraaftor, the 
OrinstalTWiion the irork ; and oonceive that the dose oomspcm- 
donee between the two will be of great adTantage to the joimg 
Oriental atndent. 

As my object has been to give a complete and precise idea of the 
things described, I have, bj a fiill and minute description, avoided the 
obscurity which often arises from vagueness of language and brevity 
of expression. During the progress of the work and researches con- 
nected with it, a large quantity of usedil miscellaneous information 
has come into my hands. Fart of this I have comprised m an Appen- 
dix, under the heads of Belationship, Weights and Measures, Dresses 
of Men and Women, Female Ornaments, Mohummudan Cookery, 
Musical Instruments, Fireworks, Chimes and Children’s Plays. 

I have followed the example of several eminent writers oii ^dia 
(such as Mr. Mill in his History, and Colonel Tod in his Annals of 
Bajast’han), in not attempting to preserve any theoretic system of 
writing Indian terms in Homan characters. In the spelling of the 
words, I have been guided by the ear; and the following letters 
representing the sounds contained in the words, are given as exam- 
ples, respectively — a, as in art — ai (when medial) and ay (when 
final) as in sail” and “ day — aee, as the word “ eye — e, as in 
“ emery — ««, as in “ bee y, as in “ good as in “ g’haut 

— j, as in “jest — o, as in “ bold — oo, as in “ moon — w, as in 
“bust;” — y, as in “fly ;” — kh (for ^) as cA in the Scotch word 
“ Loch ;” — Homan g (for ^), like the Northumbrian provindal sound 
of B, — the Frraioh r. ; — Q (for ^) as in “ quoit.” The Arabi0 

fuAti (or gubof) is generally rqwesented by «, sometunea by a, when 
initial er final with a silmt A (<). Qhe imr (or sayr) by • <ur t when 
ftdlowed by two omMonants ; and sometimes by ey, winch mnst not 
always be ooanideted sis Imtg. The emmma (or payaK) by o or oo. 

For the sake of the European reader, and those nnaoiywjiitfld 
wilh the current native language of India, I have subjoined a copious 
Glossary of all the Oriental words occurring, and wMah havenot been 
abeady e x pl ai n ed in the body of the work, or in the hodex, in which 
it was found more oonvenimit to insert the Oriental tsnns soqnessim 
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Oriental words are put in italios ; and this will serve as an intimation 
to the reader, that every word so distingnished will be £nu}d ei^ained 
in the Giessaiy or Index. 


81 HOE this work was prepared for the press, I have had an oppor- 
tnnity of oonsolting two recent publications which throw considerable 
light on the snl^ect ; viz. the correct and interesting “ Observations on 
** the Musaulmanns of India,” by Mrs. Meer Bassan AH, 1882 ; and 
the leamnl and carious M^mdres ear les Farticnlarit^B de la Be- 
» ligion Mnssnlmane dans I’lnde,” (Paris 1831,) I 7 that mgenioiis and 
profound Orieitfalist the profonor of Hindoostanee to the Frendi 
Gfovemment, Monsieur Qarcin de Tassy. 

1 have carejfuHy compared their labours with the following sheets, 
and whenever X found anything of interest or importance in them, 
which had been omitted, or otherwise stated by my author, I have 
suppHed the omission, or marked the difference in notes and a few 
Addenda, so as to render this work, as far as possible, complete. 

I may now ther^re, I think, venture to say, that it embraces an 
account of all the peculiarities of the Moosulmans, worthy of note in 
every part of India. 

I would rmaark, that any one at all conversant with the M<duim> 
mndans or thar foith, will instantty perceive that the first work allud- 
ed to above embraces the opinions of a Sheeah, and that of my author 
the doAtrines of a Soonnee (or orthodox Moosnlman). The two works 
thus devdi^ the'oonflieting opinions of the two great sects, who en- 
tertain the taott in veter a te Imtred towards eadi other ; and combined, 
afford as eonqplste an inwi|^ into the natiomd character of that raee 
as can be reasonably deefoed or expected. Barring the difforenee 
tbitir reHgioas notiims, the genoral descriptions given of thar man- 
ners, customs, Ac. 'accord so entirely, that so fiu* from one at all 
detraothig fooin the merits of the other, the statements of the English 
Lady atid the lncHan' Moosnlman will befinmdto affiwd eadi other 
mnt^ and ilhutrati^ 

l«t SepteoAer 1832. 
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THE AUTflOK^S PREFACE. 


Lord, Prosper jin the name of God, the Mer-| and finish this 
Work with ( ciful and Compassionate! j thy blessing! 

Glory be to that God who has, out of a drop of fluid, created 
such a variety of creatures, rational and irrational ! Adored be that 
Creator, who has established such a variety of forms, statures, and 
vocal sounds among them, though tlieir origin is the same pure, 
liquid, and genuine spirit ! 


In Praise of the Prophet {i. e. Mohummud), 

A thousand thousand salutations and benedictions are due to his 
sublime holiness Mohummud Moostufa* (the blessing and peace of 
God be with him!) through whose grace the sacred Qoran descended 
from the Most High! How inadequate is man justly to praise and 
eulogize him ! Salutation and blessing, also, to his companions and 
posterity ! 

My object in composing the present work is this: I, Jaffiir 
Shurreef, alias Lala Meoaw, son of Allee Shurreef (who has received 
mercyt), Qoreish tribe, born at Nagore (may God illuminate 

his tomb, pardon his iniquities, and sanctify his soul !) a native of 
Ooppoo Elloor (Ellore), have for a considerable time been in attend- 
ance upon English gentlemen of high rank and noble mind (may 
their good fortune ever continue !), and under the shadow of their 
wings have nourished both my soul and body ; or, in other words, my 
office has been that of a teacher of language. 


• Moostafa, i, e. ** the chosen.’* 

t “ The or as we should say, “who is now in heaven.” 
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Gentlemen of penetration used often to observe to me with the 
deepest interest^ that if a concise work were written in a familiar 
style, and in the genuine Dukhunee language, containing a full 
account of all the necessary rites, customs, and usages observed by 
Hoosulmans, Europeans would not only read it with pleasure, but 
would derive much useful information from its perusal. However, 
hitherto, owing to want of leisure, this humble individual* has not 
been able to undertake any thing of the kind. But, in the present 
instance, at the earnest request of (a possessor of favour and kindness, 
a man of great learning and magnanimity, a mind of humanity, a 
fountain of generosity, a just appreciator of the worth of both high 
and low, well versed in the mysteries of philosophy, a Plato of the 
age, in medicine a second Galen, nay, the Hippocrates of the day), 
Dr. Herklots (a man of virtue, an ocean of liberality, may his good 
fortune ever continue and his age increase !)t I have endeavoured, to 
the extent of my poor abilities, to arrange this work under different 
heads, and entitled it /‘Qanoon-e-Islam,J L e. The Customs of the 
Moosulmans.^^ 

Although various Hindoostanee authors have occasionally advert- 
ed to similar subjects, yet no work extant contains so full an account 
of them as has been given here. 

I have also included in it, local customs which have been super- 
added to the laws prescribed by the sacred Qoran and Hnddeesy 
observed by Moosulmans, in order that the liberal-minded Englishmen 
should not continue ignorant of, or remain in the dark as to any rite 
or ceremony observed by Moosulmans. 


• Literally "this know-nothing one of the many expressions of humility which 
Oriental writers are accustomed to use in speaking of themselves ; such as ** this tinner 
“ this beggar “ this slave.” 

t At the very earnest solicitation of the author, the translator has been prevailed 
upon (very much against his own inclination) to allow the above hyperbolical eulogiums 
to remain, though conscious of his being little entitled to them. He has been induced 
to accede to the author’s wish, more particularly to shew the remarkable proneness of this 
claM of people to flattery. In their epistolary correspondence, as well as in their intercourse 
with each other, they are equally lavish of praise. A somewhat similar specimen will 
likewise be flmiid at the oonclnsion of the work. 

t UmmxMj •‘nOee (canons) of the Mohnmmndan reUgioe.’* 
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Although the author (who deems himself no wiser than a teacher 
of tlie A B 0) be somewhat acquainted with the science of divinity 
{i e. the knowledge of the interpretation of the Qoran and the Hvddees^ 
precepts of Mohummud), as well as with law and medicine, lie has 
confined himself merely to a narration of the established and indispen- 
sable customs commonly observed by Moosulmans in the Dukhun, and 
to an idiom of language calculated to be understood by even the most 
illiterate. 

Of him who can judge of the state of the pulse of the pen {L e, 
estimate the beauty of composition), and is likewise erudite, I have 
this request to make, that should he observe any errors in it, he 
would kindly consign them to oblivion, by erasing them with his quill. 

This work was completed Anno Hijrae* 1248, corresponding with 
Aimo Domini 1832. 


* t. e. Sun-e-Hijree, or the year of the flight It isgeneraUy, simply caUed the 
Bifra, or flight; i. e. the flight of Mohummud from Mecca to Medina, wUek happened on 
the 16 th of July, a* d. 622 , whence the Mohummudan era commences. 



PDBLISHER’S PREFACE. 


In order that the series of standard works upon India which the 
Publisher is now issuing may be as complete as possible, and, as the 
great success of Dubois’ “ Description of the Manners and Customs of 
the Hindus,” has proved that the public is desirous of gaining a 
thorough insight into the habits and mode of thought of the vast body 
of people which it has fallen to our lot to govern, it has been thought 
best to follow the work just mentioned by an equally able and far 
more complete description of the Mussulman community in this 
country— a class only less numerous than the Hindus, and superior to 
them in energy, |)olitical importance, and all that constitutes the 
greatness of a nation. Dr. Herklots’ volume possesses also the vast 
advantage of having been written by a strict Mussulman, whose inter- 
course with English gentlemen had given him that breadth of thought 
essential to the general view of the nation which his work was intended 
to present, aided and guided by the knowledge and experience of so 
accomplished an oriental scholar as the translator, whose great indus- 
try has further increased the value of the work by the addition of the 
numerous tables and addenda which form the appendix, and wliich, tlie 
Publisher feels bound to add, cannot be found in any other book in 
the English language ; in fact, so accurate and complete was the work 
esteemed to be, even when first issued, that the Honorable Court 
of Directors of the East India Company ordered it to be published in 
their own name. 

Though written so long ago as 1832, Dr. Herklots’ book remains 
not only unrivalled as a description of Indo-Mahomedan customs, but 
to a great extent is unique ; and its value has been conclusively proved 
by the eagerness with which it was bought up ; so that for many 
years past it has been exceedingly rare— only to be obtained at high 
prices at the sales of the literati of the last generation. M. Garcin 
de Tassy, the eminent French oriental scholar, has indeed issued a 
voluminous series of papers upon the subject, but as these are con- 
fessedly drawn from Mahomedan books not treating upon the 
particular matter in hand— a source very liable to error in detail, 
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necessarily very incomplete, and altogether wanting in the vivid- 
ness and truth to be derived only from personal observation — it 
can only be of value as supplementary to a more complete and 
instructive Manual like the present A much more interesting work is 
that of Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, an English lady who married a well 
known moonshee, and with him lived for twelve years a purely Mus- 
sulman life. As, however, her secluded life in the harem, together 
with her comparative ignorance of the Hindoostanee language and the 
fact that she remained a Christian, necessarily left her ignorant of 
many of the most important ceremonials of her husband’s people, 
her volume is more an account of her small experience than a complete 
description of the race among whom she lived. It has naturally 
happened therefore that, although both these productions are of great 
value, they have been superseded by the systematic and accurate de- 
scription of JaflFur Shurreef, who, it may be interesting to mention, has 
but recently died at Ellore, where the book was composed, in a good 
old age. That, however, notliing might be omitted that could be of 
any value, the translator carefully extracted from botli of these works 
all that was novel or different in fact, and by means of notes has given 
them to the reader. 

Dr. Herklots originally confided his book to Messrs. Allen & Co., 
of London, by whose consent it is now republished with such alter- 
ations as the present publisher has thought proper. These have been 
chiefly in the appendix, which the course of time had in some respects 
rendered inaccurate. It had also been intended to omit a few obscene 
passages near the end of the volume, but as all the copies were printed 
before they were noticed, the alteration must be reserved for a 
third edition. As however they are in rather obscure Latin, it is 
hoped that they may escape the notice of any who might be offended 
by them. The illustrations of this edition are all new and infinitely 
superior to those of the first edition, and include characteristic 
chromo-lithographs of a Mahomedan couple. 

In presenting the volume to the public, the Publisher desires to 
state that he has taken every pains to render it, in competency of 
scholarship and beauty and accuracy of printing, worthy of the high 
place the subject already holds in Indian literature. 


Madras, October 1863. 


J. H. 




QANOON-e-ISLAM, 


CHAPTEE I. 

Concerning, 1st. The rite Sutwasa^ or “ the seventh month,” i. e. of pregnancy.— 2d. 
The sitnation of the Juch-chee, or lying-in-woman, daring the puerperal state, or 
for forty days after confinement. — 3d. The ceremonies observed on the birth of children. 
— 4th. The mode of naming children-; which leads to the consideration of, 1. The 
division of Mohummudans into the four great classes of S^ed, Sheikh, Mogol, and 
Putthan ; — 2. The two principal sects of Soonnee and Sheeah, and the sub-sects Nuwa~ 
ay-tay and Gyr Muhdee;^3. The casting of the nativity 4, The influences of 
the planets. 

Sect. 1. The rite sutwasa, observed when a woman arrives at the 
end of the seventh month of her pregnancy • 

On this occasion, her parents invite her to their house, and regale 
her with all kinds of delicacies ; and, should Providence have blessed 
them with the means, they put a new suit of clothes on her, perfume her 
with uttur and sundulj adorn her with flowers, and amuse themselves 
the whole of tliat day and night with music, singing, and all kinds of 
merry-making. 

At this ceremony they perform a certain experiment, from the 
result of which they predict the sex of the expected offspring ; that is, 
they press out a few drops of the woman’s milk on a piece of yellow 
cloth ; and if, when dry, it leave a white stain, they conjecture that 
the child will be a girl ; but if a yellow mark, they suppose that it 
will be a boy. 

Again, on entering her ninth month, all the female relatives 
and neighbours assemble ; and as the pregnant woman was not allow- 
ed to wear fine clothes or jewels from the seventh to the ninth month, 
they now adorn her with them. In the course of the day they have 
sanuk fateelui (vide Glossary) ^rformed by some learned man, in the 
name of her highness Beebee Pateema (the daughter of Mohummud), 
and fill the woman’s lap with such firmts and vegetables as axe m 
season. After this, they keep rutjugga^ or noctonial vigils, and 
make great rejoicings. 

Among the great this ceremony is observed at every lying-in ; 
while among the poor it is kept only on ibe first confinement. 
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Sect. 2. The sUmtion of the lying-in woman dfimiig the 
puerperal staiOy or for forty days after eorfmmmt. 

Among the generality of the people^ it is the custom for the first 
accouchement to take pla^ at the house of the woman^s parents ; but 
among the very poor and needy, she is confined at her husband’s 
house. 

When the period of parturition approaches, the female relatives, 
friends, and neighbours assemble, and choose a warm apartment for 
the accouchement. The woman is then brought to bed by the assist- 
ance of the family Daee junnaee (or accoucheuse).* After she has 
been delivered, all the women, except her mother and sister, who 
still continue to attend upon her, return home. 

The moment that the woman is delivered, they cause her to 
swallow a dumree or rooa, or any small piece of copper, with the 
view of facilitating the expulsion of the placenta.^ As soon as that 
object is accomplished, they administer to her some assaf(Btida,t to 
prevent her catching cold. A handkerchief is then tied on her 
head and a fit roller round her abdomen, and she is laid in bed, or on 
a sheet spread on the OTound, in a warm apartment, enclosed by cur- 
tains or screens ; and by the side of her bed are deposited a lemon, 
some leaves, siiideikuthar{or dirk), a knife, or any other we^on, 
to ward ofiT the influence of misfortune and apparitions, feey 
then give her a parcel of betel leaf, with the addition of bol (myrrh) as 
a medicine, to chew. 

The drink she is allowed for forty days after her confinement is 
water boiled, in which a red-hot horse-snoe, or any other piece of 
iron, has been slaked, and allowed to cool. 

In some countries, the woman-in-the-straw gets nothing to eat 
or drink whatever for ike first three days. 

Among some of the people, her food on the first day consists 
of a kind of caudle called uclmaneeX {L e, a boiled preparation of 
sugar, a little coarse wheaten flour [a^a], and ajwaeen^) made of 
a thin watery consistence ; on the next day, of hurreeray i. e. a 
mixture of wheaten meal or flour (ata or mydcn^ sugar and ghee boiled 
to a paste; and on the third and some following days, wheaten 
fhooUeeyX i* e. a pudding or dumpling composed of hunkee^X sugar, 
and ghee^X 

But, among the generality of the people, for the first six days, 
they give the mother nothing to eat but caudle {uchwanei) and euJth- 
waraX (vulgo suthoora) or only the former. After that, hhoot^hha 


: * Thfi professional fee of a midwife Taries from hundreds (nay thonsandf) of mpees, 
to a lew pi^ each one rewarding her according to his means. 

t Asaaftetida is considered by the natives a powerfhl stimnlaat ; and as It is an 
sadispaanb^c, it proves likewise ben^cial in relieving afler<'pains. It is not ni^- 
qaerilj an ingredient in curries, to give them a fiavomr. 

:r Vide Index. 
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Sect. 3.] 

Tor a dish of boiled rice), made of ocbala chavmlj^ or of old raw rice 
(i e. not boiled in the husk), with blaok-pepper chutnee. 

After the tenth or twelfth day, the woman resumes famr accus- 
tomed diet of animal food, vegetables, &c., bein^ regulated in the 
choice of them by what agrees best with her constitution. 

Among some of them, the woman does not oil, or comb her hair, 
for forty days after child-birth, but wears a handkerchief tied on her 
head ; and some do not permit her to leave her bedroom, except for 
the purpose of bathing on the cVhuttee (p. 15), and ehilla da^ 
(p. 18), and that of counting the stars. (These ceremonies will be 
described hereafter.) During those days, whenever a stranger, male 
or female, comes into the room, they throw some ispund^ on the fire, 
that no evil influence, which may have accompanied the visitor, may 
hurt the mother or child ; and some place a hoilih ka tuwa^^ and a 
broom, in the koww-ul, which remain there constantly , until the chiUa-- 
day, in order that no evil spirit may approach the house. Great care 
is taken that no dog or cat enter Ae room, in order to ward off the 
misfortunes which flieir presence might occasion ; and even the very 
name of a cat is not allowed to be mentioned, as it is considered a 
witch. 

Sect. 3. The Birth of the Child and the Ceremonies attending it. 

On the birth of the child, J the midwife demands something shin- 
ing, such as a fanam^ a piece of silver, or a rupee ; and having touched 
the navel-string with it, she divides it, and appropriates the glittering 
substance, under the pretence that in the absence of the illuminating 
power of some such sparkling object she could not possibly see to 
operate. She then puts the after-birth into a hta (a small) or hundee 
(a large earthen pot), together with a and a betelAeef parcel, and 

buries it in a comer of 3ie room or on one side of the compound^ (i e. 
the area or enclosure round the house), in a cool place, where pots of 
water are usually kept ; and the knife by which the umbilical cord had 
been divided is not used for any purpose, but left near the lying-in- 
woman until the c/w7Za-day, when kajuUov lamp-black) is collected on 
it, and applied to the child’s eyelids. Whenever the child is bathed, 
or taken out of the house, the knife is carried along with it ; and when 
they are . brought in again, the knife is deposited in its former place 

♦ Vide Index. 

t Kaiik ka tuwaf the iron or earthen plate on which wheaten cakes are toasted or 
baked ; in this case lued for collecting kaiik, — Vide kaiik, note p. 15. 

% ^ The birth of a hoy is greeted by the warmest demonstrations of nnafiboted joy, 
** hs Sie honses both of the parents of the bride and bridegroom. When a female is 
** bom, there is much less damorons rejoicings.’*—** llie birth a son is inanediately 
** apnotiQced by a di8ohar|^e of artill^, where cannons are kept ; or by mnsketry in the 
** lower grades of thenatiTe population, even to the meanest peaeant, with whom a sin- 
**gleiniSdilook proclaims the honour as efiSBCtnally as tihe volley of bk nmriors.”— 

Mur, vol. ii. p. 2, 3. 

§ A copper coin in value equal to two farthings. 
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near the mother ; and on the ehiUa^dAy they must, witli Ihe self-same 
knife^ sacrifice a sheep or a cock. 

After tlm ii^Suit is bom, and idler he has been ]properiy wadbed 
with warn water and bound in swaddling-clothes, he is i^urried by ^ 
midwife to the assembly of male relati^ and friends met on the eooa- 
sion. There the azan (or summons to prayer) is uttered aloud in his 
right ear, and the tvMxeer (or Mohummudan creed) in his left — 
is done by the Khuteeb (or preacher), or any other person present, 
though more commonly by a boy, who is instructed and desir^ to 
r^at the words Allah-^ho-akbur (God is great), into the ears of the 
bahe ; for which he is rewarded with a few or a little sugar. 

It is eustomaiy among some people (more frequently among the 
literati than the nobility or the poor), for a man of true pieiy and 
erudition, such as a Muahaekh (patriarch), or the Moorshud (reugious 
instructor of the family), if present, to dip his finger in honey, or 
chew a little of the date-fruit, or the grape, and insert a small quan- 
tity of it, thus masticated, into the infant’s mouth, before he is put 
to ihe breast, in order that the wisdom and learning of the sage may 
be imparted to him. 

This ceremony being ended, and fateeha (or prayers) offered, in 
the name of the Prophet, over some sugar and betel leaves, they are 
distributed to all the connexions and friends, both absent and present. 

As soon as the friends and relatives of a woman receive the intel- 
ligmoe of her having been brought to bed, they repair to her house in 
a Dody, carrying with them a made, or a few blades tied together, of 
fresh or green grass. On reaching the place, the head. of Sie party 
stioks the tuft of otoss into the hair of the husband’s head, and after 
they ^ve all paid their congratulatory compliments on the joyful 
occasion, they demand of him the usual ffote (or present), in order that 
they may celebrate the happy event. When they have received it, 
they give an entertainment in the house of one of the party, or in 
some neighbouring garden, and eat, drink, and enjoy themselves with 
their own vocal and instnimental performances, while such as can 
afford i^ hire dancing-girls for tlie purpose. Tlie observance of this 
custom is very common among the lower orders of the community. 

The infant is bathed mornings and evenings, and fumigated with 
the smoke of ispund and oodj and they tie ronnd his ne^ or legs 
puchar leaves, or assafoetida, to prevent people’s smht, or shadow, 
from falling upon him. Whenever the child is bathe^ they take some 
rod ^ yellow dye, made of choona (quick-lime) and turmerk^ add to 
it a few pieces of charcoal^ and the midwife iiaving waved it ihpee 
times OTer the child, it is thrown away : or she ta]^ some 

water m a vessel (feta), waves it over the infant, and pours it on her 
o%n feei; as ntiioh as to signify, May all the child’s misfertunes be 

xn^e Of ezpisiou for this act 

chilrs miiffdrtunes have beset the midwife.’’ 
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Sb€T« 4. The Naming cf Children, 

The naming of the child takes place, either on the day of its birth, 
or, as in sopie parts of the country, on that day-week ; for this most 
part, however, on the former : as, until the child is the woman 

18 not even indulged with a draught of water, be she ever so thirsl^ ; 
much less are the usual luxuries of betel^ myrrh^ &c. allowed to be 
given to her, which they consider as forbidden till the ceremony of 
naming has been performed. 

Amqig the better ranks of society, after the name has been given, 
and the before-mentioned performed over the betel and sugar, 
or butasha (sugar-cakes), they are sent along with music, &c. to the 
absent relatives and friends. It is the province of the midwife to 
^ superintend these, and which she accompanies with or without carry- 
ing a dish of sugar in her own hands. - On delivering them, it is cus- 
tomary for her to receive a douceur of two or four ptce, or a little 
unboiled rice, from each family. 

The offspring of Moosulmans invariably belong to their father’s 
tribe,* consequently if the new-born be the son of a Syedy the first 

* Mohjimmndans are divided into four great classes, distinguished by the appella- 
tions Sheikht Mogolt and PutVhan, The PutChans are sometimes also termed 
Afgang, The origin of these are as follows. It is said that originally they were all 
f not even the prophet Sfohummud Moostuffa (the blessing Imd peace of Qod be 
on him 1) excepted. 

According to one tradition, on a particular day, as his holiness Hohummod Moos- 
tuffii fthe blessing and peace ! &c.) was sitting in company with his son-in-law Allee, 
and his daughter Fateema, together with his grandsons Uussnn and Hosein (the blesaiag 
and peace of (^d be on them !), the angel Jibbreel (Gabriel— peace be unto him I) 
descended from heaven with the divine Bevelation, and holding a blanket or sheet (or 
rather an a6a), as a curtain of honour over the heads of the punjatun (or the five) as 
they are called, exclaimed, ** 0 Mohnmmud ! the Almighty showers down upon t^ the 
aoundmice of his rich blessing, and declares, that ye who are at present in the shade of 
** Uus canopy, as well as the offspring of the fourf sitting with thee, and who believe in 
** thee, shall henceforth be Syeds, 

The meaning of ^yed is a lord, a prince, a noble. Hence, it has become a title of 
honour. 

Another oral saying among some is, that his holiness Mohumroud JMoostnffii (the 
blessing, &c.) on giving his daughter Beebee Fateematooz Zohura (may God reward 
her!) in marriage toAUee(m^God reward him!), he supplicated of heaven that the 
descendants from the womb of Fateema and of the seed of Allee, (may Qod! Ac.) might 
be Syeds. 

iUlee’s race by Fateema, t. e. Hnssun and Hosein (may God reward themi) and 
their descendants, are denomi^ted Syed Huaaunee and Syed HoMtnee ; while lua piugeny 
by hfl other wives are termed Syed Alieewee, 

The SheiAhe are of throe varieties : 

Ut Shaikh Qorayahee^ of which class are, the prqphet Mohnminad Moostaffit (the 
blelsing ! Ac.) and all his oompaniond and descendants. 

Sd. Sheikh SbUeeqee, dlso descendants of Aba Buknr Slddeeq. 

8d. Sheikh Farooqee, of ^ highness Oomnr. 

f ll(^ iimlnding the Intnre descend^ of the Fiophet, who, as wo ihall maettly 
obsnrve, conttnned to be Sheikhs, and therefore the Prophet is conside^ as belonging to 
both elaises. 
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word attached to his name is Syed or Jfeer; saeh as i^ed Alke or 
JUeer AAmud. But although, according to t^ mle, the diild at its 


The word ESkeikh, among Tariona otiier tignificatioiiB, means a chief. . 

The prophet Is'haq (Isaac) in blessing his son Ees (Esau), declared that all his race 
would be monarchs. Accordingly, they became of royal blood. Then those of hia line- 
age formed a go/ (or society) among themselves, and wonld pay no respect or honour to 
any one ; they were designated as a people belonging to the go/; which term some oor- 
rupted into mogoL In the course of time, the former became obsolete and the latter was 
confirmed. 

Moreover, on one occasion of obtaining a victory over the enemy, the Frqdiet (on 
whom be the blessing of God !) in issuing his orders to Balbug (a Momd), addressed 
him with the title of Beg ; since which period his descendants have retaioedihat surname, 
beg signifying a lord. 

The MogciU (Moguls) are of two kinds, depending upon the country which gave 
them birth ; viz. 

1st. Eeraneet or Persian, who are all Sheeahs ; and 

2d. Tooranee^ or Turkish, who are all Soonnees. 

This brings me to the consideration of the tWo great sects, Sheeah and Soonnetf into 
which all the four classes of Mohummudans are divided ; the latter constituting by far 
the greater number. 

The Sheeahs are likewise termed Tu-Sheeah, Muzhubee, Eeranee and Teen-Eearee, 

The Soonnees are also called Soonnut-Jumma-ut, Tussunoon, and Char-Eearee, 

Between these two sects exists the most inveterate enmity. 

The Sheeahs t out of hatred, call the Soonnees, Kharjee (i. e, schismatics), because, 
as they opprobriouriy aflarm, they reject his high excellency Ameer-ool-Momeeneen- Alice, 
the son of Aboo-taub (may God reward him !). So far is this from being the case, that 
all the Soonnees place the utmost faith in his excellency Allee-oon>Moortooza. It is 
from pure motives of enmity and reproach that they assert such a thing. Moreover they 
cidl them Kafirs (or infidels). 

Independently of the Tussunoons being unjustly denominated Khariees (or schis- 
matics), there are some real ones of that description which may be classed under a third 
head, and unfortunately they are so from their mother’s womb ; and they utterly abhor his 
exeeUency Allee-oon-Moortooza. Therefore, to nickname ^onnees, Kharjees, clearly 
evinces a spirit of ill-will, and a wish to slander. 

The Soonnees, on the other hand, maliciously term the Sheeahs, Bqfzees (i. e, here- 
tics, rejectors, or abusers) ; because they reject the following three companions of the 
Prophet ; viz. 

1st His highness Ameer-ool Momeeneen Aboo Bukur Siddeeq, the son of Quhafa 
(may God reward him !), his highness the prophet’s (the blessing and peace of God, &c.) 
father-in-law, the father of Bcebee A-ay-sha (may God reward her !). 

2d. His highness Ameer-ool Momeeneen Oomur, son of Khuttab (may God reward 
them!), also the prophet’s (the blessing, &c.) father-in-law, and the father of!^bee 
Hufnsa. 

3d. His highness Ameer-ool Momeeneen Oosman, the son of Afan (may God reward 
them 1), his highness the prophet’s (the blessing, &c.) son-in-law, and the husband of 
Beebee Booqeea. On the demise of Rooqee^ the prophet gave him in marriage* a second 
daughter named Oom-e-Koolsoom ; and owing to this circumstance, Mohummud Moos- 
tufih (the blessing, &c.) named Oosman, Zin Noorrain, signifying < be thou master of two 
l^hts (i. f. lights of his eyes) alias daughters.’ 

The Sheeahs consider the three above-mentioiied worthies, and many of the other 
oompaniQiis of the prophet, as wideed men, and hold them in the ntmost contempt ; and 
in ilMakiag of them, make use of snoh mean expressions as does not become me to 

Some of ^m, in their arithmetical calculations, never utter the number four ; and 
others, instead of using a country cot (or bed) witii fonr legs (called charpaeSp which 
meaiis BtersBy four-lqgged), have one with six, and name it cKhag-paee (or six-legged). 

Others again, should they ever have allowed the word four inadyertently to escape 
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Inrifli lutd reoeiTed the lumie of Meer Gohtm Hyder, or ^ed Suffltir 
Allee, it is anoDmiaoii for them, astlu^ grow up, to drop the sur- 


their tmigae, instantlj go and gargle thek throats ; or in meeting a Soonnee, shoaM they 
hare his hands (which they do agreeably to their mode of saluting a friend)^ they 
perform wuzoo (or ablutions, vide chap. xiiL sect. 1) immediately after. 

In seme countries they write the names of the three companions on a piece of paper 
and wear it ontiie soles of their feet, as the most marked token of disrespect and con- 
tempt that they can shew towards them. 

Beal Rafzees and Kharjeet are guilty of many base acts. 

Among yarions others, it is customaiy with the former to celebrate in the month 
Bvqwr Bed, a feast called Gudeer ; on which occasion they form three hollow images of 
dough composed of wheaten flour, and All their cavities with honey ; then, using seyere 
terms of abuse, they thrust a knife, flrst into the body of the one they have named A6oo 
Buhur Siddeeq; and, in like manner, they stab the second, called Oomur; and lastly, poor 
Ooman snflm tiie same fate; an<f while the honey flows from the wounded bodies of 
these dolls, the Sheeahe sip a little of it, as emblematic of drinking the blood of their 
enemies; and eat a small bit of the paste, in allusion to the devouring their flesh in rage. 

The fact is, the ;Shsea/isnssert that his highness MohummudMoostufia (the blessing! 
&c.) before his death bestowed the kheelafut (or sovereignty) on Allee ; but that imme- 
diacy after his demise, the other three companions convened a meeting of the nobles and 
grandees, and with the aid and assistance of men of talents and worth among the Arabs, 
assigned the rmht of succession, first, to Siddeeq-e Akbur ; then to Oomur-e Adil ; next 
to (Josman-e-Gunnee ; and lastly, to his highness Allee. Whereas, his highness Allee 
was the first legal successor to the royal Sgnity ; and it is for this reason that tiie 
Tusheeahe hold the three usurpers (as they call them) in such abhorrence. 

The TWtimooas, on the other hand, deem all this to be mere slander and falsehood ; 
for if, say they, his high excellency Allee was really so brave, that God called him his 
**lion,’’ how came he to lose his coura^ when he had to encounter opposition, and 
actually through fear of the above-mentioned people, to stand behind the priest,* and 
among the con^gation, when his actions were said to be governed by the divine will? 
Moreover, if ms highness Mohuiumud Moostuffa (the peace, &c.) did, during his life, 
appoint him his successor, why did he not risk his life in the service of his God, and 
stand up for the defence of his religion, and take by force what was his right? He must 
have bCi perfectly well aware of the blessing pronounced upon those who engage in 
such a wanare ; for the text of the sacred Qoran saith, “ He that dies fighting for his 
** religion, though he be dead, yet doth he live in the presence of God.” 

Independently of this, numerous rewards and blessings promised to such, are to be 
found in the chapters of the Qoran relating to martyrs and heroes. 

Thus, by their own mouths they would seem to condemn Allee. 

May the Lord preserve us from such foll^ and may the Almighty protect eveiy 
Moosulman from such evil and temptation, which it is highly dishonourable to assert of 
such respectable characters. 

To the writer of these pages (this humble teacher of the alphabet^ the following 
seems to be the position of the argument worthy of belief ; viz. that, since the present 
period is the termination of the 1248th year of the Hijree (or flight) of his holiness Mo- 
hnmmud Moostufla (the blessing ! &c.), and to this day no doctrine has been inculcated 
at Mecca or Medina, save that of the sacred Shvrra (or precepts of Mohummnd), and 
no religion professed, except that of the Soonnut^e-Jummaut, we may justly into that 
there will be no other. 

But to return from this digression. 

The Pulfhan caste has decended from the prophet Yaopob (or Jacob), Its origin 
is thus recorded in a work entitled 5ysr. It is there said, that the propel Mohn^nd 
Moostuffit (the blessingl Ac.> in a piurtictilar battle, ordered ten officers of rank to trike 
the field. After all these had been killed, he desired his pecmle to choose a brave and 
skilftd individual from among themselves, as their leader. Accordingly, they tris ct ed 
one tm among the family of Ehalid-bin-wnleed (a descendant of the proffoet’s), and 


* Or in other words, to act in the capacity of a clerk. 
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0(HMS Men- asd 8y«d, and mo^diy to call themaelrea by the names of 
€lelim Hyder, or Sofilur AUee. It is, therefore, only by enquiring 
after their tribe, that it can be learned such a one is a 

preptMd thttsiidm for acdim. That mter]^ warriot ^ylng gained the yiotory, xetitm> 
ed with his forces to the prophet (the blessing! foe*) ; ana the latter, on aeslitf ftim, 
hononred him with the title of Futi'MH (t. e. a victor or conqueror). In progress of time, 
the word became cormpted into Put^han. . 

lioanover, at ajpaiticnlar battie, the prophet (the blessing, foe.) addressed Kbalid the 
son of Wideed as Xnan, Hence, the origin of that surname. iSTAan, as well as Beg, are 
honoruT titles, signifying brave or valiant. The Put^hane, thereafter, became of vimous 
dbscripnons, accoiraiog to their descents; viz, 

1st. Yueoqf Zuee ; from Tnsoof (or Joseph). 

Sd. Lodee ; from Lodee (or Lot), and so on; they are exceedingly numerons. 

Among all the four classes of Moosnlmans, there^is to be found a fifth, denominated 
Nuw4-ag^tay, which has had its origin after the days of the prophet (the blessing, foe.) ; 
and their hi^ty is as follows. In me holy (lit. illnminated) city Medina, the inhabitants 
of a part of the town having formed the project of conveying the illnstrions corpse (t. e. 
of the prophet) to some distant country, to collect there the crowd who go to worship at 
Ida shrine, were employed in digg^g a mine under ground; and the subterranean passage 
was nearly completed, when the savants who had charge of the tomb, were warned by 
the prophet In a dream, that the people of such a district had excavaM a galleijr even 
to me fonndation of the walls of the sacred mansolenm, and were further directed to 
apprehend and banish them out of the city. Early the next day, having canght the 
vulains, they expelled them from the place. On their arrival at the next village, the 
inhabitants, on hearing of toe circumstance, likewise beat them and drove them ont. Thus 
^ wherster toey went, they met with a similar reception. The ignorant part of the in- 
habitanls need to ask of toe others who the strangers were, and where they were going : 
from whom toey invariably received the reply, that toey were Nuwh A-oy-f’Aoy (or 
new comers), and that they were flogged and sent out. Thus, wherever they wen^ they ^t 
the name of Nuwa A-^y-fhay, which term was afterwards cormpted into Nu^tohray^tay, 

Tippoo Sooltan, however, on one occasion, when several of his noblemen of this 
tribe were present, affirmed that this class was a most abominable one ; since they were 
the dSscenaants of a woman to whom N<w A-ay-thay (or nine came), and conseanently 
on toe birth of her child, each would have it named after himself, as being the rather : 
belt toe court decreed, toat since xdne had her, the infant should receive the name of 
JVbw A'-ay-thay (or nine came) ; which term has been changed into Nuwd’^ty^tay. 

He observed moreover, toat toe word nashood jJttS or ** should not be,’* should not 

exist nnder his government ; meaning toe four tribes of which this word comprises toe 
initial letters (though he afterwards eulogized that race, observing, they were in fact 
notwithstanding, a clever, sensible, and intelligent class of people, expert in all sorts of 
bttsmess), viz. 

iS) or JV. for Nu^wa-a^y^tay, 

) mr A. fin* (or PuWhan), 

or £SI. for Sheeak (or Rafeeee). 

^ or D. for Daeeraywalay (or Qyr Muhdee), who are all Put^Mne, 

M omstitnte merely one-tenth of that tribe, and are only to be met with in Hind’h 
f|ffiiid 90 ^), there being no Qyr Mvhdeee in Cabnl, Candahar, Persia, or Arabia. 

H^ 900. They diffisr a 

J^of woi^fiwp toeothers: smtoas in toemodaqf ^ 

h^^t toistog up their hands in prayer {nvmaz), nor in 

Soaeamong sito-seetsay, thaetlimwai aninffividiud of toeQdreiM tHbe, 
t^Mpe iiiinn wasNaesiJi^ii and consegneitily his descendanrnlidmrited that appsUation^ 
wltoto hfoniijesfy Hfito(m^«ilasheed 
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If he be the son of a Sheikhj then at the beginning or md of his 
name is added one of the following eumames^ viz* Khcaja^ 
Golanij Mohummnd^ Dem^ Bukhs, Allee, Sheikh^ Abd, or AUah (pro- 
nounced Oollah)y e. g. Khoaja^ Yusoofy Galam Nubee, Mohummud 
Homtiy Shuma^ood^Deeny Huasan Bukhay Ruzza Alleey Sheikh 
mudy Abd^oal^Qadiry Fuaaeeh^Oollak These names, however, do not 
invariably indicate the individual to be a Sheikhy since the generality 
of Sgeda call themselves by these, leaving out their own surnames 
Mger and Sged ; e. g. if you 2 wk a Syed what his name is, he replies, 
Golam NubeCy or Mohummud Alleey whereby one is left in the dark 
as to whether the person is a Syed or Sheiklu Such being the case, 
it is solely by enquiring after their tribe, as we have said before, that 
one can ascertain w hether he be a Syed or Sheikh. 

If he be the son of a Mogoly his name commences or terminates 
with the words Mirzuy Begy AqUy or Aga\ for instance, Mirza 
Ahmud, Ismaeel Beg, Aqa or Aga JaffuV. As Syeda and Sheikhs 
are in Persia frequently addressed by the names Aga, Aqa, and 
Mogol (words signifying lord or master), it is requisite to ask, in 
order to ascertain to what tribe a person belongs. 

It appears that the word Mirza was originally Meerzay (i. e. bom 
of a Meer)y the name having been adopted from the circumstance of 
the mother being a Syed (the males or which class obtain the name 
of Meer)y and the father a ’Mogol ; but that in the course of time it 
has been contracted into Mirza. 

If the son of a Putfhauy the word Khmi invariably occurs at the 
end of his name ; thus Buhadoor Khan, Mudar Khan, Hosein Edian. 

We, however, frequently find Sheikha and Syeda with the word 
Khan attached to their names ; thifs Golam Ahmud Khan, Meer 
Allee Nuqee Khan, Buhadoor Beg Khan ; but in these cases it is 
bestowed upon them by their masters as an honorary title. 

To the above rule the following are exceptions ; viz. 

Should the father be a Sheikh and tlie mother a Syed, th6 word 
Shurreef is usually added to the beginning or end of the child’s 
name, e. g. Jaffur Shurreef or Shurreef Jaffur. This appellation it 
is customary, with some people, to add to the names of all the mem- 

A second report current among them is that it is a title, and means ** chosen and 
consequently, in their correspondence they invariably write the Arabic word Naet tuli 

(and not Nuwaet t , which has that signification. Whereas other Moosnlmans 

say, it means ** driven away. 

However, they^ are Sheikht, and in every respect adhere to the precepts of Uie pro- 
phet ; and in learning, in all arts and sciences, and in commercial pursn^ very inuch 
enperior to the other classes of Moosnlmans. Hence the lattw esteem them as math as 
filAdeos do Brahmins. They are no soldiers. 

IndependenHy of this dlass, there is amongtto Sammaea another, called Opr MMee. 
Between the Sloonneea rad them exists the most invetanile enmity, as will be particuT 
larly described when we treat of the Hvmzan fast. 
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beps of the family; as Jaffttr Shwrreef, the son of Allee Shurreef, 
the son of Shurreef Hummeed, the son of Moostuffa Shurreef. 

In most places, however, when the motlier is a Syedanee and the 
father a Sheikh^ they leave out the word Shurreef^ name themselves 
Sheikh Nasir, or Sheik Mohummud, and call themselves of the 
Sheikh caste. In other countries, again, they add the word Khoaja to 
such a one’s name, as Khosya Buha-ood Deen, Khoaja Nusur Oollah. 

When the father is a Mogol and the mother a Syedanee^ their 
oflPspring get the name of Khoaja-zaday (i. e. of the Khoaja tribe). 
In general, are also called Khoaja^ as are also Peers and Moor-^ 
shuds ; the term Khoaja signifying gentleman. Syeds are thus called 
solely out of respect, as they are in like manner termed Meerza (an ab- 
breviation of Meer-zada, meaning the descendant of a Meer or chief). 

Others again, of all the four castes, are sometimes in the habit 
of subjoining the words Sahibj Meean, or Jan to the names ; as for 
example Daood Sahib, Lalla Meeaw, Ammoo Jan. This, however, 
is not an established practice in any tribe, but parents are accustomed 
to call their children by these familiar names out of love and affection 
for them, so that as they grow up to manhood the names take such 
deep root, that the real ones are not unfrequently altogether forgotten. 

The following are the surnames given to females, added to the 
beginning or end of their names : 

Among the Syed women Begum, Beehee or Bee, Kissa, and Shah, 
e. g. !l^oqeea Begum, Zynub Beebee, or Beobee Zynub, Snkcena Bee, 
Khyrool iJJissa Begum, Fazilla Shah. To tlie names of Sheikh girls 
they only add the words Ma, Bee, or Beehee, viz. Sliureefa Ma, 
Humceda Bee, Jumeela Beebee ; except in the cases of children of 
noblemen, to whose names, as^a mark of dignity, they add the 
word Begum, such as Koolsoom Begum. This is also the case with 
Mogols and Putt’hans. 

Among the females of the Mogol tribe, the word Khanum is 
commonly added to the end of their names, sueh as Izzut Klianum. 

Amono* the Putfh<m women, to the end of their names is added 
Kkatoon, Kkatoo^ or Bam; such as, Fateema Khatoon, Ruhmut 
Khatoo, Larlee Bano. Among the last-mentioned class the following 
is an exception, viz. that all illegitimate daughters invariably get the 
vroxdBaet subjohied to their names, as Jumeela Baee, Humeeda 
Baee. It is customary with nobles and grandees to bring up other 
people’s daughters, have them taught dancing and singing, and such 
are called gaeenen. (or singers), to the end of each of whose names 
they add the word Baee, such as Eutuu Baee, 2iaybun Baee and 
when they make a favourite of one, they, from affection, honour her 

the tide of Khanum, and if they are devotedly attached to her, 
Sgtiify further with the appellation of Begum. Their slaves in 
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like manner they call first Bodboo^ and when they cohabit with such 
a one, honour her with the titles Baee^ Kkanurn^ or Begum. 

There are two kinds of Moosulman dancing girls, Ramjunnee and 
another i* * * § the former have the words Baee and Koon^ur subjoined to 
their names, such as Bam Baee, Chunda Baee, Khoosh-hal Koon-ur, 
Baj-Koon-m*. The latter have the word Bukhs added to their names, 
e, g, Fyz Bukhs, Eahut Bukhs, &c. ' 

There are five difierent modes of naming children : 

Ist. The infant obtains the name of some one of the family, as 
that of the parent’s father, f grandfather, great grandfather, or of the 
tutelar}" saint venerated in the family.' 

2d. At an auspicious hour,t (eight or ten) learned men, assem- 
bled for the purpose, fix upon the first letter of the first line of any 
page of the sacred Qomw, opened at random, as the one with which to 
begin the name ; e. g. should it be an alif (or a) the first letter of the 
alphabet, a name applicable to the station in life of the individual is, 
after due consultation, selected from among the various ones that com- 
mence with a ; as Ahinud (most praised), Asud (a lion), Amjud (most 
great), Arshud (most upright). 

3d. A few tickets, on which different names are inscribed, are 
rolled up, and deposited on a plate, or put into a cup, which is cover- 
ed with a handkei*chief, and turned up and down, or shaken about in 
the hands, and scattered on the floor. Any little child present is then 
desired to take out or pick up one of them, and the name which the 
drawn ticket contains is the one adopted. 

4th. Among some people it is customary to choose a name from 
among those that begin with the same letter which is found at the com- 
mencement or termination of the name of the planet in whose hour the 
cliild is born.§ For example, If born on Sunday morning, between 

* The term, at present, not in the author’s recollection. 

t It is not customary among Moosulmans to give their own names to their children. 

X To ascertain which, copsult the horoscope, p. 18 and 20. 

§ In order to ascertain this, it is requisite to consult a horoscope of nativity, of which 
the following is a description : 

The planets, seven in number, viz. The Sun, Venus, Mercury, the Moon, Salnm, 
Jupiter, and Mars, are supposed to preside over the twenty-four hours of the day and 
night ; thus,— 

From 6 to 7 A. M. on Sunday, is considered the hour of the Sun. 

7 „ 8 Yeans. 

8 „ 9 Mercury. 

9 „10 the Moon. 

10„11 Saturn. 

11 „ 12 .....*. Jupiter. 

And so on ; but as it would be tedious to enumerate tibem all in tide way,' we shall 
arrange them in theform of a table, by reference to whioh the stars that reign during the 
several hours of each of the days of the week may be readily ascertained. 
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1^ tfnd seven o’clock, on reference to the table, discover that it is 
the planet Situms (the sun) who rules at that hour ; consequently, the 
first letter being sheen (pr sA), he obtains a name that begins with «A, 
such as Shums-obd-Deen, Snur-reef-allee, Shuja-ut-Bcg, Sh^-baz- 
!^an ; the last letter of shums being an s, with it begins Sirraj Soob- 
han Bukhs Soolaym&n Beg, Suleem !^han. In short, in this way, 
according to the initials or terminals of the planets, the names are 
kepi 


Dtyof 
Saturday or 
Nicrht of 
W^eoneBday. 


The form of the genethliacal scheme is as follows : 
LT of I Dav of 1 Dav of i Daf of f Dav of 


Day of 
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Night of 
Tuesday. 


of Day of Day of 
y or Thursday or Wednesday 
tof Night of or Night of 
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The fifth mode is to give the child one of the names contained in 
the foUowiug list, viz. 


2dlx. It is bad recourse to in ascertaining wbat day or hour is propitioiia» or other- 
wise, for the performance of any particnlar business : such as, for example, daring tho 
hour ^a( Saturn governs, no good work is on any consideration to be undertakto ; vfz. 

Saturn unpropitions, being the celestial Ennuch. 

Sun indifTeroxit Cook. 

Venus propitious Prostitute, 

Mercury... .propitious Moonshee (or Teacher). 

Moon indifferent Messenger. 

Mars... unpropitious Executioner. 

Jupiter ......propitious Judge. 


3dly. Having ascertained from this table under the reign of what particular 
planet a person is born, they cast his nativity, and thereby preset his future destiny. 
For instance, should an individual be bom on Sunday at half past twelve or a quarter 
to one A. M. (which according to the Mohommudans would be Sunday night, they cal- 
culating their days from six p. m. to six p. u . and nominally from sun-set to snn-set), 
the planet who is sovereign at that hour being Venus, her influenees will be exerted 
on him, and he will be “ fond of music and singing, of dress and perfumes,’* &c. 
For further particulars on the disposition of the planets read what follows : 

The seven planets are supposed by astrologers to exert many favonrSble abd 
unfavourable inffnences on the human race ; but as they are too numerous to be all 
inserted, 1 have selected here a few as specimens of them. 

1. The Dispositions of the Sun, He that is bom daring the reign of the Sun, 
whether male or female, will have the following good and evil qualities ifiierent in him. 
He will be wealthy, sensible, passionate, easily irritated, generous ; he will acquire 
much property ; his word will be much respected ; partial to black and red clothes 
amorous ; addicted to drinking. ; a scoffer ; little famed for pious works ; annually indis- 
posed ; his birth will be auspicious to his parents, but'he will ontlive them both ( t. e. 
live to a great age). 

2. The Dispositions of Venus. Fond of music and singing, and still more of 
dress and scents ; partial to sweet and savoury dishes ; amorous ; beautiful ; accom- 
plished ; amiable ; delighting in always making himself appear neat and spruce ; 
constantly contriving to enrich himself at the expense of others ; not disposed to dis- 
close his own secrets ; never without perfumes ; voice haiTnonions ; a great songster ; 
a pleasant speaker ; of agreeable conversation ; eloquent ; numbers of men and women 
will be charmed and enraptured with his delightful converse ; he will maintain not only 
his parents, but also his brothers and sisters. 

3. The Dispositions of Mercury, A roan of wisdom and learning ; a transcriber ; 
versed in severid of the sciences ; an ingenious painter ; endowed with an admirable 
memory $ x^ay, a Hodz, or one who knows the whole Qoran by heart ; a poet ; wealthy ; 
a perfect master of arts *, many will derive advantage by cultivating his society and 
friendship ; he will never be solitary, but invariably surrounded by people who wiU ever 
be subservient to his will ; an arithmetician ; of uncommon penetration ; affectumate. 
If favourably disposed towards a person, he will exert his utmost to exalt him to the 
highest honours ; if, on the contrary, he be displeased with any one, he will avoid the 
very sight of him, 

4. The Dispositions of the Moon, A gambler ; good-locdting ; a druiUtaid \ a groat 
traveller ; addict^ to folsehood ; a gabbler ; a man of reputation in the assemblies of 
the great ; subject evexy half year to diseaseB arising fhim debility and cold ; having a 
natural dread of water ; his life in danger in travelling ; a blessing to his parents and 
friends. 

5. The Dispositions of Saturn. Of a swarthy or dmrk oom|:dexion ; long-lived $ thin 
habit of body ; black eyes '; a flatterer ; of a bilious tempemaeat ; a loud voice ; eonra- 
geous ; abrave warrior ; good-looking ; of a hasty dM^oeirioa; perrorse ; tynnmieal ; 
fond of chastising ; unkind ; liberal ; capricious ; will detest flattery ; mind puro ; with- 
out malice ; very forgetful. 
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If on the daj or night of Sunday a boy be born^ he is named 
Ibr&heem, Soolayman, Dftood, Moosa, I-yoob, Hashim, or Imran ; 
if a girl, she is named Huleema, Hubeeba^ Zynub, or Khodayja.. 

If on Monday^ a b^ is named Mohummud, Ahmud, Muhmood, 
Qasim, Qadir ; a girl, latema, Ameena, Humeeda, fiafea, Rooqea, 
Zureena, B&bea. 

If on Tuesday^ a boy is named Ismaeel, Is-haq, Aba Bukur, 
Eeleeas, Y&sin; a girl, Huneefa, A-ay-sha, Koolsoom, Shureefa, 
Sukeena. 

If on Wedneiday^ a boy is named Oosm&n, Allee, Haroon, Hus- 
sun, Hosein, Oomur, Salayh ; a girl, Babea, Azeeza, Jumeela,^ 
Fazila, Nujum, Khoorsheid, Sitara. 

If on Thursday^ a boy is named Yusoof, Hummeed, Moostuffa, 
Moortooza, Sujjad, Baqur, Askurree, Buzza, Jaffiir, Mohummud 
Gk)wz ; a girl, Maree-yum, Asea, Hajira, Zuleekha, Suffoora, Khyrun, 
Wajida, Wasila, Gufoor, Maroof. 

If on Friday^ a boy is named Salayh, Ecsa, Anwur, Noor, 
Hydur, Akurum, Adum, Sooltan, Hubbeeb-ooUah, Hufeez-oollah, 
Kureem-oollah, Ruhmut-oollah, Aleem-oollah, Qoodrut-ooUah, 
Abd-oollah, Zeea-oollah ; a girl, Mayher, Mah, Zohura, Mahboobah, 
Ameera, Buttun, Bano, Ehatoon, Nissa, Huwa, Arefa, Mama. 

If on Saturday^ a boy is named Abd-ool-qddir, Abd-ool-kureem, 
Abd-oor-ruzaq, Abd-ool-wuhab, Abd-oos-Suttar, Abd-oos Shookoor, 
Abd-ool Lutteef, Shums-ood Deen, Nizzam-ood Deen, Sirraj-ood 
Been, Mookurum, Siddeeq ; a girl, Nazook, Mamoola, Luteefa, Bilqees. 


6. The Dispositions of Jufiter, His daily food ever abundant ; he will be good- 
looking ; a Hafiz ; a man of science ; a jud^ ; learned ; a governor ; a monarch ; a 
Nnwwab ; by some means or other he will distinguish himself in science and politics ; 
he will have many enemies, but always overcome them ; none of them will ever be able to 
hurt him ; he will be of ntild address ; of a sweet voice ; in handicrafit, drawing, and 
writing an elegant hand, will stand unrivalled ; he will be sensible ; a counsellor ; 
ohmritshle ; firm in mind ; of a delicate constitution ; high-spirited ; extremely persever- 
ing in all undertakings. 

7. The Dispositions of 3fars, Tyrannical ; of ruddy complexion ; a quick talker ; 

irritated and vexed 5 fond of white apparel and perfumes ; acqna^ted 
with of tiie arts wd sciences ; earnestly desirous of acquiring general knowledge ; 
waeh hiclhied to deprive his neighbour of his monev, and hoam it up for himself •, 
most apdxitioas. 
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CHAPTER II. 

, X^Dncemlng tlie rites of Puttee and Ch'lmttee. 

Puttee* * * § ** is a custom observed on the third day f after the woman’s 
confinement ; when the females assemble, dress the mother and infant 
in red clothes, tie a red handkerchief on the head of the former, and, 
holding a red cloth as a canopy over their heads, apply kajulX or kalik^ 
to their eyelids. After that, they fill first the mother’s lap and then 
those of the other women with sontana^ and pan-sooparee || (betel). 
The guests after this, having applied a little huldee (or turmeric) to 
the mother’s face, and having deposited their rukhtunf.e (i. e. some 
money, which becomes the midwife’s perquisite), take their departure. 

From the birth of the child to the c]Clmttee^ they celebrate the 
days with as much festivities and rejoicings as their means will admit 
of. 

ClClmttee should be observed on the sixth, but takes place more 
generally on the seventh or ninth day of the accoucehment.lF When 

* Literally signifies the division of a woman’s hair, which is combed towards the 
two sides and parted by a line in the middle. Why the term is applied to this cere- 
mony I have not been able to learn, 

t According to Mrs. Meer, “on the fonrlh dny after the birth of a son, the friends 
“ of both families arc invited to share in the general joy, testified by a noisy assembly 
“ of singing-women, people chattering, smell of savoury dishes, and constant hustle"; 
“ which to any other females in the world would be considered annoyances, but in their 
estimation are agreeable additions to the happiness of the mother, who is in most cases 
screened only by a curtain from the multitude of noisy visitors assembled to rejoice 
“ on the important event.” — Vol. ii, p, 5, 

J KajuU or lamp-black ; procured by holding any metallic substance (generally a 
knife) over the flame of a lamp. 

§ Kalik^ the soot which collects under the bottom of earthen pots, or any vessel 
that has stock on the fire. 

II Vide Glossary. 

% By Mrs. M. H. Ali’s account, this custom would appear in Upper Hindoostan to 
be observed on the last-mentioned day. She observes : “ on the ninth day the infant is 
“ bathed — I cannot call any of its previous ablutions a bath, —then its little head is well 
oiled, arid the fillet thrown aside, which is deemed necessary from the first to the ninth 
“ day. The ihfant from its birth is laid in soft beaten cotton, with but little ejbthing 
“ until it has been well bathed ; then a thin muslin loose shirt, ed^ and bordered with 
*** silver ribands, and a small skull-cap to corres^nd, comprises weir dress. Blankets, 

** robes, and sleeping dress are things unknown in the nursery of a zunama. ^ 

“ The infant’s first nourishment is of a medicinal kind, cennposed of amultus (cassia 
fistula, Lin.) a vegetable aperient, witii sugar and distiMed water of anniseed ; this is 
called ghoontees, and the baby has no other food for the first three days, after which it 
receives the nurse’s aid. After the third day a small proportion of opium is admin- 
istered, which practice is continued daily until the child is three or four yeart old.”— 
Vol. ii, p. 6. 
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frequent deaths occur among the children in a family, in order to 
change the luck, they perform tJChuUee on the third, instead of the 
sixth day ; but the proper cA 7 m««c-day is the sixth, whence the origin 
of the term, meaning the sixth. > 

Early on the morning of the day fixed upon for the observance 
of the ceremony, the midwife washes and besmears the floor of the 
house wife yellow or red earth, or cowdung, and then goes home. 

At eight or nine (lit. eight or ten) o’clock of that day, the women 
(men having no part in this ceremony) despatch the following articles 
to each of their female friends and relations, on a lar^e platter carried 
on the head of the midwife, and each individual’s portion parcelled out, 
viz. 


Sik-kay-kaee (mimosa abstergens, Eoxb.), or reetlwL (sapindus 
emarginatus, VahL), with which they wash and clean the head. 

Gingilie oil (ol. sesam. oriental. Lin.), to rub over the body 
previous to the application of the chicksa (vide Glossary). 

Chicksa powder, mixed with water, to apply to the body, and 
therewith perfume it, after the oil has nearly evaporated. 

Lamp-black, on a bit of stick, to apply to the eye-lids. 

Pan-80oparee^ or betel (vide Glossary). • 

Pun-jay-reej or caudle given to puerperal women (Gloss). 

After the child has been washed, a koorta^ made of any old article 
of dress that had been w orn by some great personage who had lived 
to a considerable age, is the first dress put on the child (hitherto 
having worn only a pinafore tied round the neck, and covering the 
chest and abdomen), in order that he may also attain to as great an 
age. Should the midwife be an old woman, she makes up a koorta 
of some of her old clothes, and brings and puts it on the child. Then 
all the female relatives in the house and neighbourhood bathe them- 
selves, and wear the fine clean dresses brought by the washerman 
for the mother and friends ; for it is the usual practice for him to 
lend for that day to poor people, on such an occasion, clothes wWch 
belong to his employers, for which he is suitably rewarded. Such 
suits of clofees are termed purrud (or borrow’^ed). 

This b^ing done, feey place fee lying-in woman on an Indian 
cot, and bathe her with a decoction of aromatic herbs, viz. of a hand- 
ful of Mem (or margosa leaves*), and shumbalee (or leaves of fee 
clwte treef). At feis time it is usual to give a present to the mid- 
wife of some ready money. Oh this day, the kuleejee^ as it is called, 
of a sheep (viz. the heart, liver, lungs, spleen, and kidneys), are 


* Melia asadirachta. Lin. 
t Vitcx negundo. Lin. 
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invarubly dressed and served up with k'kuAru, A portion is like- 
wue InMnntted to all ahsent rektives, and thenja^t is qient in su>g> 
ing, mnsie, and all kinds of merry>makingt These oeremoaies are 
observed not only on the dl'kattse-day of Uie first-born, bat also oa 
that of every ohud. 

In the evening, a plate of k'Uokru or polaoo, with two or three 
kinds of carries and other things, aooording as they can afford them, 
are kept over-night This is in order that, when the child ctows np, 
he may not and oovet every article of food he sees. Snenld hu 
parents not keep tiiese things, and he afterwards tom onto ^mtmiand, 
^ple are apt to say that it is very probable his b'hmda (as this 
dish is called) was not sufiksiently mod with many choice viands ; 
and in the centre of this dish, a lamp, made of floor paste, having four 
wudcs, w occasionally placed and liehtecL The finends of the puer- 
peral woman, on seeing this bright ivmmary, drop mte U; something 
in the shape of mon^, according to eaeh one's means^ and it is kept 
banting all night ; next morning the midwife caomes it oft 

The dish of fitod is termed tiCkuUt ha b'kanda^ as also rut-juggoy 
and the vulgar dCloMte-mah (or sixth-day mother), beeanse 
they suppose that Ck'huUee (whom they consider an angel that writes 
people’s fates) comes and writes the cmld’s destiny upon it 

ISie ceremony of e&’Aattse is CKunmoly kept by the lower orders 
of society ; wlule the higher daases usually substitate the rite tfqeeqa 
(vide next chapter) in its stead. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Coaoeming, lit CkUta^ or the fortieth day.— 2d. Uq99qa, or'faendce.— Sd, Jfooti- 
dun^ of ehaTing.— 4th. Placing the child in the Guhwarat or iwinging Oradle. 

Sbct. 1,—Chilla^ or the fortieth day, 

Chilla is a right observed by both rich and poor on the fortieth 
day after parturition, and is esteemed by them an important festival ; 
foTi agreeably to the Sharra (or precepts of Mohummnd), until that 
day the motiber is not allowed to pray or fast, touch the sacred Qorm^ 
or enter the Muaiii, It was the custom originally to refrain from 
these as long as the woman had any issue upon her ; but Ihe foolish 
as ^11 as the wise among the female sex have equally fixed upon the 
fortieth day as the boundary of self-denial. 

On this day, as well as on that of cKhuttee (and also by the 
general!!^ of people on the twelfth, twentieth, and thirtieth, called 
the monthly chilla^ when they also cook Meer, Vhichreej hJwye^ accord- 
ing to their means), the female relatives and neighbours assemble, and 
have the lying-in-woman and infant bathed and dressed out in fine 
clothes. Kheer and Khichree having been cooked, and fateeha offered 
in the name of his holiness Mohummud Moostuffa (the blessing ! &c.), 
are, in the forenoon, eaten and distributed, and sent to the males and 
females. 

The^ female acquaintances are invited for the evening ; and when 
the period of assembling approaches, dooleea are despatcn^ for them, 

The guests, on coming to the feast, necessarily bring some 
nayoota (or present) always along with them, every one aoooming to 
his ability; such as a red doth hoorta^ or a tojm (cap) edged with laoe, 
or of brocade ; a gold or silver kum^lee or hurray j for the baby,* and 
for the mother a soree, peehwazy orhnee^ eholeej and a set of Imngreeij 
nm«sooparee, flowers, sweetmeats, and eundul; moreover, some also 
faring for the father a saylaj pugree^ or some other dress. These are 
brought with them on some kind of tray, such as a tuhag, 
fdidOHj hMUty seep, or in baskets, (just as they can afford it), or aent 
for afterwards. 


• JT to,we$xee of gold and silver ; foese are tablets on wbidi engraved verses 
^4tali Ibe tloron am fnsenbed In Afsbio ebanteteri $ tiiey ate iSraag ea eMi sT fell 
^ and saapcadad» when tbe eUld is old enough to bear their weiglit» ever me 

** A e n lde r , crossing the back and chest, and reaching below the hip on the opppf ite 
H fide.** — Jfr*. Meet H, i4/i,vol. ii, p 9. 
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If any of the women ai*e so poor as not tO' be able to afford any 
thin^ valuable^ they content themselves^ on beholding the infantas 
countenance, with putting a rupee or tifi’o iuto its hands. 

On this occasion, it is customary for the child's maternal graud- 
mother, maternal grandfather, maternal aunt, and other relatives on 
tiie mover's side, to bring with them for the child a present (accord* 
ing to their means), of a gold, silver, or w^ooden cradle ; some ready 
money, a pair of fcirray, torray^ a gold or silver huna^lee^ with k^hichree, 
sugar and other eatables, jewels, clothes, &c. : and ihis is called 
k*hichr 4 e kee rusmm (or the kliichree ceremony.) 

The whole of that day is spent in amusements of various descrip- 
tions ; such as music, vocal and instrumental, <&c. 

In most cities, on the cIChuttee and chilla days, they ^gage 
hijray (eunuchs) ; or these come of their own accord, to dance, sing, 
and play. It is customary for eunuchs to go and search about the 
lanes, ogling out, where is a son bom ?” and when a boy is bom 
any where, they dance at the house of the parents, and exact money 
from them, according to their means. If a girl be born, they do not 
get much — in fact, most people give nothing, nor are they themselves 
at all importunate in their demands. On the birth of a son, should 
they not be sent for, they contriye to find him out, go to his house 
ana dance. Should they be suitably rewarded agreeably to the rank 
of the indiyidual, well and good ; if not, they raise a clamour and 
noise, and load him’ with curses. In short, they do not leave the 
house until they obtain something. 

Their mode of dancing is as follows : A good looking person 
among them is selected to dance, and the rest play on the dholuk and 
munjgeray and sing. Towards the conclusion of the dance, the dancer 
malm an artificial increase in the size of his abdomen, by inserting a 
clo^tb pad under his dress to represent a woman with child. After a 
little while, the dancer, as if in actual labour, screams and roars out 
lustily, and ultimately drops the pad as if bringing forth the infant. 
Thim 4ie pretended mother rocks it in a cradle, or dandles it in her 
anus. After dancing and singing awhile, they take some^ and 
Unboiled rice, and depart. 

In tiie evening about six or seven o’clock, the maje relati^v«a4 
friend are IHeearise invited to a separate entertainmeitt ; aftw 

tlieff kave offered fatnka over polaoo in the name of all Ike profits, 
or ef his hoiiness Mohommud Moostaffs (the blesmg t dc&)^<it is 
served up to them. 

js.cn^tpaj*^ .among senie, ,oi». ^. ehiVia, night, 

jnwtber ont into tke open aiv.witlutoe knniin bar.ams, 
Mid Bulsfr kttr onuni a few stan. Alber'tiua''lk^ dboet a of 

arfo^ into the air. ’ 
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. , . SsoT» 2 « — UqH^ ^ Saer^oe* : ^ 

Among (^me |>e(>|^ attberon tbe ck'kuUt^ ^ 
o^r convaiu^t Safi the rite uqeeqa* is performed. It oopsiata 19 a 
sabri&ce to OrdSi, in ihe name of the cnUd, of two he-go^ if the 
new-bom be a boy ; and of one, if a girl, ^e he-goat requites to 
be.d^To year old, and m^eeh^qo^tza (or perfM and wifliont 
Unmak) ; he must not be blind of one or both eyes, or lanie, and is 
to be signed so nicely that no flesh adhere to his skin, and his flesh 
so out eip that not a bone be brohen. It being diffienlt to separate 
^ flesh from the smaller bones, ^ey are boiled and dressed with the 
flesh remaining ; while in eating, the people are enjoined to masiioate 
and swallow the softer bones, and the meat is carefully taken off the 
larger ones without injuring ihe bone. The meat is well boiled, 
in order that it may be more easily separated from the bones. This 
is ssryed up with manda, ehupateey or rotee.^^ While they are odbring 
il, an Arabic sentence is repeated ; the signification of which runs 
thus : 0 Almighty God 1 1 offer in the stead of my own ofl&pring, 

Rfe for life, blood for blood, head for head, bone for bone, hair for 
hair, and skin for skin. In the name of God do 1 saorifioe this 
^^Ue-^oat.^^* It is meritorious to distribute the food to all classes of 
save to ihe seven following individuals, m., the person on 
whdse account the offering is made, his parents, and his paternal and 
maternal grandfathers ana grandmothers ; to whom it is unlattful to 
partake of it. 

The bones, boiled or unboiled, skin, feet, and head, are buried 
in the earth, and no one is allowed to eat them. 


Sect.'S. — Moondun^ or Shaving, 

Among the respectable and wealthy, Vqeeqa is first peifonned ; 
u^ M9Q9i4^n on any day afterwards. Though most people have, the 
he^ shaved on the vqeeqa day, the lower dassea of people 
<m|^'^bserYe the lathsr ceremony; and &ose who^are very poor, more* 
ov^^ tp save espen^ do it on the same day with one of the preoeding, 
pr while the rich perform them all on different 

diQfs. ,, ^ 

On ihis oecarion, the child^s head is shaved, and the ceremony is 
dettomifiated Hoondun; from moondnay to shave. Those who can 
afford it have H p^fonhed with a silver-monnted razor, and use a 
silver^ 9Ujp ^ oon^n t^e wat^; ,both of whichs after the ppe^tion, 
,^^h ih a pre^nt to the jbarber, together with one and a quarf^. 
some j^n-eoopareey a couple of wreaths of Bowers^ n upse* 

_ ' ' ^ . 

♦ VqBtqm properly OiS oeiUottiesof ihe laAiWe 

iMsooiaiivV 

asm of Meoedm, The fenaw^is s 1^ BMOdem. 

t Ditforent of breed. 
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After the head is shaved, mmmg the nobility a solatiai of sat&ou, 
and among the poor tmdul embrocation is applied on it Hm hair is 
then weipied, and Hs wrnght in silver bemg distributed among ^ 
relmons menmcants, it is tied up in a piece of doth, and either buried 
in me eartii or tiirown into the water. 


Those who can afSird it have the hair taken to the waterntido’, 
and there, after they have assembled mnsidana and the woman, ana 
offered fateeha in the name of Khoiya Khianr* over the hair, on 
wh^ wy put flour, sugar, ghee, and milk, the whole is placed on a 
raft <a juhM, (a ship, oh. xiv. sect 3) illuminated by lamps, the 
musicians singing and playing the whole time, they launch it on the 
water. 

Some people at tiie time of moondm leave ehoonteee (or tufts of 
hair nnshaved) in the name of particular saints {vide ohap. xxvii), 
and tftka great care that nothing imdean contaminates them. A few, 
vowing in the name of any saint, do not perform meondun at all, but 
al^w Uie hair to grow for one or even four or five vears ; and, eithfur 
at the expiration of the appointed season, or a Utue before or after, 
proceed to the dvn^ah {or shrine) of that saint, and there have the hair 
shaved. Should it happen that they are in a distant country at the 
time, and have not the means of repairing to his shrine, they perform 
fateeha in his name, and have the hmr shaved at the place where they 
majy^ happen to be. Such hair is termed ^tnal chooatee, or junuU bal. 
Thtt oearemow is, by some men and women, performed with great 
fiuth in its etnea^. 


Skct. 4. — Ptacing the infant in the Gnkwara or Cradle. 

On the fortieth day, or usually on some previous day, the infant 
is placed in a guhwara {L e. a swinging-cradle.) 

At the time of the ceremony of putting it in the swing (observed 
in the evening), the females having assembled, apply sundut to the 
four legs of the cradle, and ornament them with red thread. Ihen 
having placed four cocoannts on the four comers within the cradle, 
and put some boiled cAunnaf (or Bengal horse-gram), together with 
maleeda and jMn-BOoparee on a platter, paced on the floor near the 
swing, or held in the hand, they lay the child down in the cradle, and 
sing some customary song for lulling babies asleep; aftwr wntoh, 
for the sake of amusement, they soramme for the eatimles. 

They sit up the whole night amusing themselves with 
mnsie, Ac. S^etimes th^ perform tiie parts themsdvee, aAop^ 
on the tPhol and munjeera ; at other times ea^oy hired ■ff'inurini 
(professed female musicians) to plav and siqg to them. iTim oatU' 
monies belong peculiarly to the female department 


* Klm^ KUaar.— tMtehap. xmiL 

t Cicer arien^tnm. Lin. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

Ck>ticerniBg, Ist. The child’s Luddoo bandhna, or making Luddoo, (aliwT fokUag 
haBds).--Sd. Chuttana, or causing the infant to lick, t. e. weaning.— 3d. Dant neekulna, 
or teething. — 4th. MootVhee bandhnUf or crawling on all fours.— 5th. Kan ck*hay da-na, 
or boring the ears. 


Sect. 1 . — Luddoo bandhna. 

When the child is about four months old^ in playing; with his 
luoids be frequently clasps them together; this action is construed into 
the child’s forming IvMoom ; consequently luddooB {d kind of round 
sweetmeat) are immediately ordered for the occasion ; and after they 
have invited the nearer relatives, and offered fateeha on them in the 
neme of the Prophet (the blessing, they are distributed to them, 
and after this they make merry. 

Sect. 2. — Chuttana* 

On the child’s attaining the age of seven months, the nearer 
relatives, male and female, are invited to a feast ; on which occasion 
they cook pofaoo and feernee or Jcheetj and having offered fateeha in 
the blessed name of his holiness Mohummud the Chosen, (on whom, 
&c.,) they take a little of the feernee with the fore-finger, and apply it 
to the child’s tongue (hence its name chuttana^ i. e. causing to lick.) 
This is repeated twice ; an4 may with greater propriety be termed 
weaning,* since previous to the performance of this ceremony the 
child tasted nothing but its mother’s milk ; but from tin's day he is 
allowed other kinds of food.t 

On this occasion, as on all similar ones when females are enter- 
tained, the d^hol and munjeeray are necessarily present ; and they 
amuse themselves in singing and playing on them. 

Sect. 3 . — Dant neekulna. 

Frequently termed dant ghoongnee; because on the first tooth 
making its appearance, they prepare ghoongneean of whea,t or chrmna 
(Bengal horse-gram), that », ooil them whole with sugar ; and hav<* 
in^ ofiered distribute &em among the relations, friends, and 

neighbour^. Those who can afford it have an entertainment in the 
evening. 


* The ebild doee not disoontiuue giK^Bg» fieqiie&tljt till he is three or four years old. 
t The first food they give oonsiats of milk mixed with yhee (or clarified batter.) 
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Sect. 4. — Moott'hee bandfma. , 

MooU'hee handhna (or closing the fists), and rengna (or crawling), 
are names given to the ceremony, when the child shuts his fisto and 
begins to crawl on all fours. On this occasion they prepare moor- 
moora (parched rice), mixed up with symp of goor, and made in the 
form of luddoot (or balls), dispoise them among the invited relations 
and friends, and spend the night in amusing themselves with singing 
and music. • 

Sect. 5 . — Kom eVhaydana. 

When a girl attains to the age of one or two years, the lobes of 
her ears are bored. Having put into the lap of the operatrix two 
khoprat (or dried half-kernels of the coooanut) and nan-sooporee, 
and applied tundul to her neck, they employ her to make the'uoles. 

d^rees other holes are bored along the whole edge of the ettf, 
and even in the centre part of it, till, when the dhild hu reached the 
age of two or three years, she has thirteen holes in the right ear and 
twelve in the left, oome have onl^ a hole bored in each lobe of ,the 
mur, a seocmd in the middle projecting part over the orifice of the. ear, 
a third above, and a few others here and there. In the Deceait it is 
considered vulgar by most people to bore holes uniformly all round 
the edges of the ears, as that practice is mostly adopted by low-caste 
people, such as kunjurt and butchers. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Gaaoerting Dtufut, or invitotioii ; oompritbiKi lit The fending of (or 

eerdemomi with Tecbal inritetionij^— Sd. The bringing or teking of iVhg^we-fe, aline 
Mia^ (preeenti carried in state), by the gneits. 

Sect. 1. — Invitations. 

Sw ooalon «f smsding oetaekoe («r ottrdomoms) is a fi>rm of iim> 
iatioD ia oomiaoH tin among tiio feraalo sex. Men genenltv kiTtbe 
tfieip frieods b]r letter. 

WImd aojr affitir of impoitaiM» is abont to take |tlape is a 
sos’s 1^086, such as a nuptial aeremony or as entertaiWentt and it ia 
mq^uisite to invite ladies on tkose joyfiu oeoasions, tW is dom by tbo 
tcaosnussion of oaidamoms to each person, as fidlows : 

Aaywoman in the habit of going abont the street, lane, or banr,* 
is emfdoyed for this purpose ; and being snperbty dewed oat, is db^ 
patehed on her errand, attended by mnsicians putying, and carrying 
m her hand a brass plate containing mndul, pansooparee ia ieereean 
(betd-leaf parcels), together with sngar-oandy and cardamoms enve- 
loped in red paper, separately arranged in each one’s name. 

The woman sent with the^cardamoms ^iproaches the lady with 
the utmost respect, and having made her obeisance,! delivers her 
messam in these terms : ‘‘ Such or sudi a lady (naming the person) 
Beam her best compliments and embraces to yon ; and says, that 
« aa tp-mmrow thore is a little guety about to take place in my 
house, and I wish all my female friends Inr their prince to grace 
« and ornament with their feet the house oi this poor individual, and 
“ thndby make it a garden of roses, yon must also podtmly eomOft 
** and by renmining a couple of hours, honour my humble dwelling 
“ witti year company.” 

Should die accept of the invitation, the cardamom-bearer applies 
a little of the mndul to her neck, stomach, and back, and pots her 
share of sngar-oandy and cardamoms into hw mourn, qr they are 
h a n ded to Iw along with the betel-leaf paioeL 


* MttrhtL not immiired. 

1 tibo forms of salntetion, deponding upon tbs rank of the Indiyidotlf r 

ndrO l oim ny i 

t A OQum wd« of raying, do nor deelmf doing so. 
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Should the lady not be willing to go, mndul is only applied, and 
a pan ha beera (without any of the cardamom and sugar-candy) handed 
to her. 

Having, after this fashion, been at all the houses and returned 
the message (with compliments), of their intention of coming, next 
day a dooTeey accompanied by a maid-servant, is despatched for them. 
But if the Wtess be poor, she sends her own women to escort them 
to the house a little before daybreak.* 

On their arrival, the lady of the house advances to the gate to 
meet them, and embracing and welcoming them with smiles, takes 
them by the hand into the nouse, and seats them on the carpet 

On many minor occasions women are similarly invited by the 
sending of such a messenger ; but she is unattended by music, and 
does not cany any cardamoms, Bundulj &c. 

Sect. 2,— Presents made. 

The guests, in going to the house, must bring with them some 
nay^oo^ta alias munja (i. e. presents), and in so doing, they are guided 
by the consideration of the nature of the feast, as well as by a iregard 
to their own, means. 

The presents usually brought on the celel^ration of the ceremonies 
of CKJmttee and Chilla have already been mentioned ; viz. a AtenaZes, 
hurray^ kooriay topee^ sareSy choleej pan^-soopareCy p'^hool and mniuL 

On the occasion of the child’s being taught hismjflay the presents 
consist of a small gold or silver plate of the weight of eight aemas or 
one tolay^ suspended by a red thread, together with a piece of velvet 
sufficient to make a ckoUey pan^soopareCy flowers, mnduly and sweet- 
meats. 

1£ the present be intended for a wedding-gift, it consists of a 
shawl, a piece of muslin, a sareey pugrecy or cholezy with pan^soopareej 
flowers, and sunduly or some delicious viand or fnuleeduy (a kind of 
cake), or sweetmeats, or merely betel, plantains, and cocoa-nuts. 
These are either brought along with them, or, as among the great, 
are after their arrival carried thither by the men in great pomp and 
state. , r 

It is exacted that those in low circumstances should make a 

S resent of at least a velvet dioleeyX with some sweetmeats, |>an-sp(^HW€i 0 , 
lowers, and sunduly according to their means. 

Should they not have brought any munjay they mus romfired to 
put a rupee or two, or half a rupee, into the hands of eitiier the child 
or the mistress of &e ceremony. ^ ' 

* Liimfiy, when two ghMrree* of tbe night are ski 
t A tola (or rupee) weigHif exsc|ly three 
t Value about a rupee, or two shillings. 
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CHAPTEH VI. 

Concertdtig the custom of fonmng the Sal alias 
Buttus gatLthy or annual knot, i. e. the Observance of the 
Birth-day Anniversary. 

Ms custom IS observed on the anniversary of the child’s birth- 
day: it is commemorated with great rejoicings. Having cooked 
polaoo, and invited all the relatives and friends tor the evening, they 
are entertained sumptuously. Along with the polaoo are deposited 
sometimes k^huUee and sugar, and over them fateeha is offered, either 
in the name of his holiness the Prophet, or l^fooh (Noah, the peace of 
God be upon them !) This being ended, some old dame secretly or 
openly ties a knot on the red thread brought for the occasion, ^is 
is observed annually by way of record of the age of the individual. 
The women amuse themselves all night with singing, playing, eating, 
and drinking.* 

This is a custom very common among the nobility ; less so among 
the lower classes of people. 

Some are in the habit of giving first the entertainment ; and 
after dinner is ended, the fateeha on the VkuUee and sugar, or sugar 
alone, wilh the above-mentioned red-thread, in the name of his holi- 
ness Noah (peace be unto him I) 

The reason why fateeha is offered in the name of Noah (peace be 
unto him I) is, that since he lived to an incalculable age (some say 
five hundred, others a thousand years), it is to be hoped that by 
imploring his blessing the child’s age will likewise prove long.f 


* Though in pnblic they, a» well as the men, drink only such beverages as water, 
sAerbut, milk, &c., it is not uncommon for them in private to take strong drink, although 
it jbjs jnrohibited in the Ooran; exensing themselves by saying that there is no harm in 
Iha^i^e of the jnice of a fruit, f meaning 

. . t The gkrs years are numbered by a silver loop oi; ring being added ** yearly to the 
or silver neck-ring. These are the only methods of registering the ages of 
^ Mttssnlmaun diildren. . 

^The soZ-ptraA is a day of annual rejdeing through the whe^ house# of which the 
hoy is a member; music, fireworks, toys, and whatever amusement suits his tige and 
taste are liberally granted to fill up the saemre of his happuiesa.”— Afrs. ilf. All, 
vol ii. p. Ifi. 
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CHAPTEBVIL 

CancemiDg the cuBtom of teaching the Child Bismilla, 
(or pronouncing the name ot God,) and the mode of doing it. 

The ceremony of hismiVa is observed when the boy or girl has 
attained the age of four years four months and four days.* * * § 

Tm-^o or three days previous to it, the child is decked out from 
head to foot in yellow clothes^ has some ohiksa applied by Bohagin 
women, and is seated in a separate room appropriated for the pur- 
pose ; has a cloth ceiling erected over his head, and coloured doth 
curtsws suspended from it all round, to represent a throne. Every 
morning and evening while they are rubbing the diiltBa over his 
body, musicians continue singing and playing, and the child is not 
allowed to go about This is denominated munja hythna (i. e. sitting 
in state). 

The day before that of the ceremony, the females are, as above 
related, invited by the sending of eelachee (or cardamoms), and .the 
male relatives and friends by letter, in the following form : 

To (such a one) the obliger of friends, greeting. 

At this poor individual’s dwelling, his son (or daughter, as the 
case may be), is this evening to be taught bismUla^Jdivxmee (or to 
repeat the name of God), I beg you will, by becoming one of the 
party, kindly grace and ornament tlie assembly with your presence, 
and joyfully partake of something ; for by so doing, you will afford 
me peculiar pleasure. 

The letter of (so and so) a Moomhee or Mowluioee.^' 

Among the illiterate poor, instead of a note, a verbal message is 
sent to the above effect, by a person usually eniployed on such 
errands. 

On the bismillcu day, the females assemble among themselves, 
and the men meet together at the appointed hour in the evening. 

The child bavii^ being bathed in the afternoon, and all the 
chiksa washed well offnis body, they exchange his yellow garments for 
red or white ones of superior qualify ; such as tash^ hadta^X muehroo^^ 
OT himkhwab^l (according to their means); then having suspended 


* If a daughter, the pylgoond^kun, (or plaiting of ths little girl*b side lodci,) is like, 
wise first performed with the biamiUa, 

t Toah^ or eloth interwoven with gold or sUvsr ihiesd. 

t Sadia, or brocade of silken stuff variegated. 

§ M^kroo, or stnfh of silk and eoMon. 

II Kumkhwab, silk interwoven with gold or lilTsr flowers. 
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on ilie child’s neck the gold or silver plates tied to a red thread, 
which some may have brought, they apply sundul to his neck, uttur 
and other scents to his clothes, throw a garland of flowers round his 
neck, put gujray (or flower-bracelets) on nis wrists, and crown the 
whole witii a myhra (or wreath of flowers, or of gold-wire) oyer his 
forehead. In short, they adorn him in every way possible. 

Thus bedecked, he is seated in the presence of his family-teacher, 
or in fi?ont of some learned and respectable person, as a muBlun^kh 
(or divine), Ac. 

Near them are placed a couple of trays, containing luddoos (two 
large ones being pasted over with gold or silver-leaf), together with 
flowers, a nosegay ^ sunduly a small gold or silver plate, a pen and 
inkstand (the two last also sometimes of gold or silver), betel leaves, 
and cloth of some kind, for a present to &e teacher. 

The tutor, after offering /at^eAa over the eatables in the name of 
his highness Mohummud Moostuffa, (the peace I Ac.) writes on the 
plate with the pen dipped in the sundul^ or a solution of saffron in 
water, the words hismiUa hirruhman-nirruheemy* and makes the child 
lick it off. He then puts the two ornamented luddoos into the hands 
of * his pupil for the purpose of tempting him to go through his task 
with pleasure. It is mso customary to write the soora-e-mhumd (or 
the firat chapter of the Qorariy whicn is a very short one), on red paper; 
and those who can afford it, on a gold or silver plate, and give it into 
the hands of the boy or girl, and desire him or her to repeat, first the 
words bismilla hir^hman^nirruheemj* then the soora’-e^fateehay (or 
the first chapter, called also by this name), afterwards, from the Iqra 
or soora^e^ulluqy (96th chapter of the Qoran), the following verses or sen- 
tences,t the literal translation of which is as follows : Bead, in the 
“ name of thy God ; for He it is who hath created all mankind out 
of a lump of coagulated blood.^ And He is likewise that Almighty 
Being, who has blessed us with the voice of utterance, and taught 
us the use of the pen.” 

The above being the sentence of the sacred Qorariy which was the 
very first that was revealed to Mohummud-the-chosen, (the blessing ! 
Ac.), it is conceived to be one of great excellence, and consequently 
is taught to children. 

The repetition of the verse being concluded, a wreath of flowers 
is thrown round the neck of the tutor, the bouquet handed to him, 
sundul applied to his neck, and the piece of cloth intended for him, 
together with the abovementionea plate, pen, and inkstand, are 
presented to him. 

After this, the child rises from his seat and makes his obeisance 


* In the name of God, the mercifnl, the compaeskmate. 
f Qoran, chap. xcvi. I-.5, called Iqra. 

X Alluding to the foetus in emhryo. 
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to ids master and the comjpajiy ; the latter offer their congratulations 
to the parents^ and some of the nearer relatives, when the child pays 
his respects to them, put a rupee or two, or a gold-mohur into his hand. 

Then the luddoos over which faieeha was offered, are either by 
themselves, or afterwards with polaoo^ various descriptions of currie^f 
kubabs^ &c. placed on the dusturkhwan (or cloth spread on the floor), 
each one’s share being accompanied by a nose^y ; and the friends sit 
down to the repast. Dinner being ended, betel**leaves, flowers and 
uttur, are offered to the company ; and a few minutes after, they 
retire. 

Should dancing-girls, hhand*^d>hugteeay^^ or singers, be in 
waiting, they likewise amuse the company for half an hour or so with 
their performances. 

The females are similarly entertained among themselves, and sit 
up all night — dcmneeana (or female musicians) singing and playing 
to them. 

Next day, the ladies are dispatched to their houses in dooleea ; 
and, if the landlord be a man of property, he dismisses them with 
presents of ckolees and bungrees. If not, on the occasion of any such 
joyful celebration at any one of their houses, he in return takes suit- 
able presents to them. 

After this ceremony, the child is sent to school. 


* Bhandf a mimic, an actor. 

t Bhugiteay, a dancing-boy, dressed up as a cCitncing-girl. 
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CHAPTEB YllL 

ConcemiHg Khutm alias Soontan (or circumcision). 

Oirotuncision among Moosulmons is directed to be performed 
between the age of seren and fourteen years ; though occasionally, 
it k done either before or after that period. 

Should an adult of a difierent persuasion be desirous of embracing 
the Mohummudan religion, but at the same time dread undergoing 
the operation, it is not essentially necessary that he should be circum- 
cised. It is the divine command, however, that he should be initiated 
into the tenets of their faith. 

The ceremonies attending this rite are as follows: On the 
appointed day polaoo or muleeda is prepared, and fateeha being offered 
over it in the name of the prophet Mohummud Moostuffa (the peace 1 
&C.), it is distributed among the friends. Should Providence have 
blessed them with the means, they put on him a new suit of clothes ; 
apd for a few days before, some people apply huldee and make him 
tnunja hythna (or sit in state), as described above. 

On the day appointed for the ceremony, they deck out the child 
in fine red or yellow clothes, or brocade, and having decorated him 
with abundance of flowers (denominated p^hool peenanay or the adorn- 
ing with flowers), and applied meesee to his teeth (the only occasion 
on which males use meeaee)^ accompanied with people letting off fire- 
works, and carrying artificial flowers, trees, &c., (termed arawA), as 
well as musicians, they perform shuh^gusht (or nocturnal-perambula- 
tion) and bring him home to be operated upon. 

Others again, postponing the preliminary ceremonies of dinner, 
sitting in state, and perambulating the city, till after the operation is 
performed and the wound healed (which is generally about a week 
aftier), bathe the patient, let him sit in state for a few days, and then 
have the grand nocturnal-perambulation.* 

On this occasion, likewise, the ladies and gentlemen are invited 
and entertained as befere related. 

The mode of performing the ceremony of circumcision is as 
follow8.--The boy is seated on a large new earthen pot inverted (or 
on a chair) with a red handkerchief spread over it, having swaUowed, 
aboiU a couple of hours before, some majoan^ or sweetened bhukg^ 


' ♦ XAeknow/* Mri. Meer obtervei, " we lee, almost daily, on 

- "Wigr to tlm Dwrgah (before described), where the father oonfeye the ythraa Mtwfifl. 
aUttl to mtea thanka and public ackiiowfodgme&ts at the tainted ahriae. The pro- 
fopUnmsd ^ a grand scale, and an thcsttle^iHeadf that can be coHcctcd 
t ^ a^fsaS U the carakide to do honour to so iotercsting an occatiem.’* Yol. it p. 12. 
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or subzee, which is administered with the double view of intoxicat- 
ing him; so as to prevent his crying much; and of acting as ah 
anodyne tb mitigate nis sufferings. 

At tbe^time .wlmn the operation is to take place, a few finends 
and relatives are invited, and some of them hold the boy firmly, while 
the barbery (whose office it is,) with a sharp razor performs the oper- 
ation. Hie moment it is over, the child is desired to vociferate aloud, 
three times, the word (religion) ; and, by way of coaxing 

the boy, they direct him to slap the operator for having put him to so 
much pain. Besides, they get one of the nearest and most respect- 
able relations to chew some betel leaves (which colours the spitde 
red), and spit on the wound the instant it is made, in order to make 
the tey believe that the red fluid is spittle, and not blood ; and they 
endeavour to quiet him by assuring him that it is such a one who has 
merely spit upon him. After that, the boy, through shame, remains 
quiet ; or, if he be mischievous, he loads him with abuse. 

After the operation, the barber applies some Suitable dressing to 
the wound, which heals in the course of a week. He then receives 
his professional fee of a rupee or two. While the ceremony is perform- 
ing, some rice or ready money, together with a couple of chaplets of 
flowers, pan-sooparee and mndul^ are placed near them. After all is 
over, the wreaths of flowers are thrown over the barber’s head, some 
sundul is applied to his neck, the rice, the earthen pot, and red hand- 
kerchief are given to him in a present. Should, however, the boy 
have been seated on a chair, the latter is not given away. 

When a boy is circumcised, if his parents are poor, they give him 
nothing to eat save roiee or muleeduy and sometimes hurreera ; if rich, 
he is daily fed on chicken broth and roteerow'-gundar (or wheaten 
cakes with plenty of ghee in them) until such time as the wound heals, 
in order to support strength ; and nothing besides. No such flatulent 
diet as daZ, &c., is allowed ; for these retod the cure, by occasioning 
a superabundant suppuration. 

It is customary with some women, (for others have no faith in 
it,) never to have a child circumcised alone^ but always along with 
another to make an even number ; consequently, when they have one 
or three of their own to undergo this rite, they get some poor woman’s 
son to be circumcised with theirs. Should they not succeed in pro- 
curing one, they substitute an earthen hudhna (or a pot imving a 
spout) ; in the mouth of which, they insert a pan ka heera (or betd- 
parcel), and place it near them: and, after circumcising the boy, 
they cut off the pan ha beera (or betel-parcel) ; ^hich is to represent 
a second circumcision. They consider it favourable, if the boy, 
during the operation, or soon after, avoid urines as it prevents the 
blood from getting in and coagulating in the urdhra. They guard 
the boy against ^ contact of dogs, cats, and other d^lements — 
^uch as women who are tmwpll ; for it is .suj^^osed, that to m them 
or receive their shadow is unlucky *, and they are also afraid, lestih^ 
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sti^dU of blood should induce these animals to bite off the ^ part 
ffliejr likewise guard against ants — if poor, by putting tobes til rodhd 
the child’s bed ; if rich, by placing the legs of the bed in stone-baiiins 
containing watOT ; which prevents ants from approaching the patient : 
for these msects are generally attracted by the smell of oiood. They 
moreover tie a peacock’s feather, a copper cVhulla (o^ ring) by 
means of a blue thread, to the neck, wrist, or ankle of the ch3a, and 
bum ispund 


CHAPTER IX. 

Concerning the Huddeea (or conclusion of the child’s 
reading of the Qoran)^ and the making of presents to the 
Tutor, — including the subject of JEedee. 

After the boy or girl has read the sacred Qoran completely 
through, a propitious day is fixed upon {vide horroscope, page 12;, 
for the purpose of making presents to the teacher, as well as for <he 
purpose of causing the child to exhibit in public, his proficiency in 
reading. 

The day before, the females are invited by the sending of eelack^ 
(cardamoms), and the males by letter or a verbal message. 

In the evening, the Qoran-reader, decked out in simerb apparel, 
is seated in pre^nce of his master in the male assembly, with the 
Qoran in his hands ; near them are deposited for the tutor, a robe of 
honour, and some money according to the person’s means, and betel, 
flowers, sundul and sweetmeats in trays ; a small cup with some 
c^waeen (bishop’s-^weed seed), and a little salt. 

The master then desires the child, after reading the soora-e-fa-- 
iuhia^ aksB aUmmd (the praise, or first chapter), and a few sentences 
of iitio ooom^e-^buqr^ alias A. L. M. (second chapter), to read the two 
chapters of the sacred Qoran, named Ee^omi (chap. 36), and 
Rahman (chap. 55), in which, in elegant and figurative language, 
the unity of Deity is beautifully described. Accordingly, the 
child reads them in the assembly, wi& a distinct and audible voice. 

. When concluded, the school-master having offered fateeha in 
name of his highness Mohummud Moostuffa (the blessing, Ac.) 
over the eatables, desires his pupil to breathe on the bishop’s-weed seed 
and salt 1^ and, al^r blessing him, says, I forgive all the trouble I 
have had in teaching thee the knowie^e of the sacred Qofan, and 
^do UO^ in file presence of this assembly, with my whole heart 
and sotUj freely bestow* on then what I have taught theOk^’ 


* L e* the benefits of the knowledge of it 
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The dieoeming scholar then, with the most profound reference, 
makes his obeisance to his preceptor, and offers to him the contents 
of the trays, the dress, money, &c. intended for him, together with 
some of the bishop’s- weed seed and salt* * * § To every incuvidipl of 
the assembly, some of the sweetmeat, with a little of the bishop^s-weed 
seed and salt, as sacredf relics, are distributed. In some cities it is 
not customary to bring the Qoran along witih the boy to the assembly, 
but they make the boy repeat the punjet (^viz. lilldkay mafia mmmawatay 
wallurzay^ &c. to the end), and some other chapter. Indeed some 
people haye nothing read; and instead of bishop’s- weed seed and 
salt, they place d^hau’^hay-^lclmleean^ and hutaaha (swollen parched 
rice and spungy sweetmeat), and each member of the assemblies of 
males and femdes give to the boy a rupee or two according to their 
means, which becomes the tutor’s perquisite. 

The obligations, however, on the part of the school-boy towards 
his master, do not terminate with, the giving of these presents ; but 
invariably at every feast, marriage, dinner-party, &c. the teacher’s 
dues are to be rendered. In short he should be honoured as one’s 
own father, for people in the world are said to have four fathers, viz. 
1. Their own father (properly so called;) 2. Their preceptor ; 3. Their 
father-in-law ; and 4. Their moorshud (spiritual guide). 

Besides, the Prophet has assured us, that if any person at his 
daily devotions repeats the doa^e-maaoora (or supplication for the 
remission of sins), for his parents and teachers, the Almighly will 
undoubtedly hear and answer his prayers. 

For such childi’en as go to school, the master usually writes 
€edee (i. e. a verse of something relating to the eedj or feast), or a 
blessing on the child, on coloured or (illuminated) paper,J 

which he desires him to take and read to his parents. On witnessing 
the progress that their child has made in reading, they send by his 
hands some rupees, or a few pice^ by way of a present to the master. 

There are four eeda (or feasts) in the year, on which occasions, 
by distributing these eedeea among the scholars, the masters exact 
presents from their parents, viz. at the feasts Akhree char ahoomha 
(ch, xvi), Shaban (chap, xxii), Rumzav (cli. xxiv), and jBuywr eed 
(ch. xxvi)§ 

* An excellent remedy for gripes. 

t Rendered so by its having had the contents of the whole Qoraa blown on it. 

t Zur-faahanee is paper sprinkled over with gold-dust Whereas, mozuniq is 
paper on which are pasted devices in gold leaf. 

§ There are five eeds, or feasts, held annually. The two principal ones are the 
Jhmzan feast or eed oalJUr and the Buqr-eedf which are Farz and Soonnut (t, «. com- 
manded to be observed both by God and the Prophet) ; the other three ate, Mohurrwn. 
Akhree char ekomhat and Shub-ehurat, which are only eeennut^ (or commanded, vie. by 
the Prophet). 
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In the sacred Q&ran there are thirty joozes (or sfHStiom) ; on the 
commencement of the persuaJ of each of which it is customarf to 
observe huddeea. Among these, there are four principal ones ; eis,, 
at the conclusion of the reading of a quarter, of a half, of three-quar^ 
ters, and of the whole of the sacred volume ; and of these, again, the 
last ia the ntiost important 

Independently of these, whenever the scholar commences a new 
book, it is necessary to entertain the master in a similar manner, and 
to observe what is called huddeea : viz. sweetmeat, betel, sundul choor- 
way (parched rice), and toasted chunnay (Bengal horse gram), called 
pootluinee^ with money, such as a rupee or two, according to each 
one’s means, are sent by the parents, and placed before the teacher in 
the school-room, over which the latter having offered fateeha in the 
name of his holiness Mohummud Moostuffa, (the peace, &c.) and the 
author of the book, distributes the sweetmeats, poothaneej among 
the school boys. He applies sundul to the necks of all the scholars, 
and sometimes a little to his own, or he takes a little sundul in his 
hand, and smelling its fragrant odour, repeats tho durood (blessing), 
and having heard their lessons, and given them new ones, dismisses 
them for the other half of the day. 

If the number of scholars be great, and too many holidays 
would be the consequence, the master defers the fateetuz till Thursday 
([the established day for the half-holiday), and then having performed 
it over two or three pupils’ huddeeas^ converts the two or more holi- 
days into one. 

In short, they embrace every opportunity to compliment the 
tutor ; tor a blessing from his auspicious moutli is equivment to pe- 
rusing a hundred books ; since, w hile liis curse rests upon any one, 
the study of a hundred volumes will profit little : nay, he should be 
esteemed equal to, if not greater than one’s own fath^ and mothw ; 
inasmuch, as he makes one acquainted with the laws and wrritings of 
God and his messenger, and explains the doctrines of religion. While 
the natural parents nourish the body with temporal food, he provides 
it with spiritual. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Concerning the period of Virginity, and the Ceremonies 
observed on the occasion. 

When a girl has her menses for the first time, it is called bali^f 
kcma (arriving at the age of puberty or discretion) ; pyhUe sir myla 
ima (the head becoming dirfy for tlie first time) ; or burron men- 
mUna (reaching the age of womanliood ; literally, mixing wifh the 
grown-up). 

At the lunar periods, the circumstance is denominated hyz-ana 
(the approach of the menses) ; nuluinee ana (the arrival of the season 
for bathing) ; sir myla hona (head becoming filthy ; a handsome 
excuse for bathing) ; hay-numazee ana (become unfit for prayers) ; 
or napak hona (becoming unclean). 

Among Moosulman girls the period of virginity ifi from ten to 
fourteen, generally about twelve years of age.* 

At a gild’s first menstruation, seven or nine married women of 
the house and neighbouhood meet in the afternoon, and each applies 
a little chiksa to her body, adorns her neck with a couple of garlands 
of flowers, anoints her head with phoolaiL ka tail (odoriferous oil), 
and confines her to a private apartment. The women having spent 
awhile in singing, music, &c. depart to their own homes. 

For seven days the poor girl is shut up in the room, not allowed 
to go out, engage herself in any employment whatever, or bathe ; and, 
dumg all that time, her diet consists solely of Khichree, ghee^ bread, 
md sugar : all fish, flesh, salt and acid food being prohibited. 

On the seventh day she is bathed. The above-mentioned women, 
having assembled in the morning, hold a red coloured cloth over her 
head in the fonn of a canopy, talve a small earthen budknee^^ either 
plain or nioely painted over, and having fastened to its neck a betel- 
leaf parcel by means of a red thread, and dropped into it four or five 
hurlat and each woman pours warm water with it twice on 

her head. 

Before these women commence the superintenda^ce of the 


* Mrs. Meer (vol. i. p. 849) observss, Girls are considered to liave passed their 
prime when they number from sixteen to eighteen years ; even the poorest peasant 
** wdnid object to a wife of eighteen.** 

t Budhnee, a kind of pot with a spout like an ewer. 

% Hurla^ Chebulie myrobolan ; Terminalia ebebnla, Willd. 

§ Bkurla, Belleric ditto ; Terminalia bilirica, Bozb. 
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ablations^ tiieir laps filled wilb mult$da* and beUlj* and mmAid it 
applied to their necks. 

la&e evening an entertainment is given to the relatives of both 
sexes ; when the girl, according to her means, is decked out in new 
and elegant attire, and adorned with hungreesj (glass bracelets^) dec. 
Ml &at day and night they amuse themselves in eating, drinkings 
singing, and playing. 

If tile girl be married, and has not already consummated the 
rites of wedlock (which is more than probable), the husband leads 
his wife home to enjoy her ; leaving the company to amuse them- 
selves. ‘ On the day wheii a girl has attained tlie age of virginity, 
her parents generally make their son-in-law a present of a new suit 
of clothes, according to their means ; and having seated their daugh- 
ter and son-in-law together in one place, they adorn them with flowers. 

But to allow such an indecent occurrence to become public is 
only the custom among the lower classes of people ; the higher and 
more polished ranks of society never expose such an indelicate oir- 
cumstmee when it takes place in the family. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Concerning the age of Puberty or Maturity in Maleb ; 
and the observance of the religious duties required of them 
after reaching manhood. 

When a boy, on arriving at his twelfth, thirteenth, oriburteeutii 
(some at the fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, or eighteenth) year, 
experiences a pollutio nocturnay it becomes his indispensable duty 
thereafter to conform strictly to the fundamental principles of his 
religion, viz, confession of faith, prayer, fasting, alms-giving, and 
pilgrimage. This is equally applicable to girls. 

Previous to this period, t. e. during their childhood, all their 
good and evil deeds were laid to the charge of their parents ; but after 
this, they are themselves responsible for their own actions. 

. When the youth is overtaken by a pollutio in somnOy it becomes 
absolutely necessary for him to bathe on the morning following ; for, 
until be has purified himself by so doing, it is unlawM for him either 
td pray, touch the Qomn, or go to the mosque. 

rules extend likewise to other ablutions, directed to be 
obicm^ by divine command. Of tiiese there are four, termed gosoef, 

^ reoei^ in th^t clothes, ths fmiwrt of the serse n^oh is iuolted 

on one side. 
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or baOiingf tia. Ist .after pellutio nactama; 2d. after mm8e$ ; 3d. . 
after coUub ; 4th. after puerperium. 

The period to which Ihe first and third bathing may be delayed, 
is nine or ten o^olock next morning. The second, from the seveira to 
the tmith day. The last cannot w resorted to, with propriety, 
the discharge has ceased ; but a parcel of ignorant women have fixed 
the fortieth day of child-bed for it 

The manner of bathing is as follows : After slightly wetting the 
body, and reading some short prayers which are appointed fbr this 
pnrf^, he gargles his throat three times, then bames ; thoroughly 
wetting his whole body, uttering the following sentence in Arabic : 

I desire by tliis ablution to purify my body for prayer, and to 
remove all my inward filth and corruption.” 

Some of the uneducated among the vulgar throw first throe pots of 
water on the head, then three on the right shoulder, afterwards tliree 
on the left, and having taken a little water in the hand, either after 
reading durood (thanksgiving), or without it, they sprinkle it on the 
clothes, in order that they also may be purified. 


CHAPTER XIL 

Concerning the real foundation of Mohummudanism. 

Mohummudanism comprises five divine commands, eigr. 

1st Kulma purhna (or confession of faith). — 2d. Nunuiz kurna 
(or prayers). — 3d. Roza rukhna (or fasting), — 4th. Zukat dayna (or 
^ms-giving). — 5th. Mukkay ka hnj ko jana (or pilgrimage to Mecca.) 

Sect. 1. Kulma purhna (or Confession of faith.) 

That is La-il~la-Iiah, Il’-lvl-la-nv Mokummud-oor, MuttOtA 
OoUakay" which BigniiieB, ‘‘ There is no other God except the one 
true God, and Mohummud is the prophet (or inessenger) sent by 
“ God.” 


Skct. 2. Numaz kurna {or Prayer.') 

13iere are five seasons for prayer prescribed by the divine law, 

1. Fujttr kee numaz, or morning prayer, fM>m five A, K., or 
dawn of day, to sun-rise. Should this liour unavmdahly have passed 
by without prayer having been ofiered, the same jmvers are to be 
repeated at any other convenient time ; and althot^ ue same Mess- 
ing will not attend a prayer that has been omit^edm appointed 
period, it is neverthriess to be performed, and not to be aitogstiier 
omitted. 
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^9^ mifioir, 40»: isud«^b^ 

p. M. ^ 

3. Ussfir keB mmoB^ m aft^noon prayer, from four ie half past 
five p. H., or ti& auu*^ 

4. Muffrib kee numaz^ or son-set prayer, at six P. M., i. t. 
immediately after son-set : not to be delayed beyond that time ; for 
it is a rery delicate season. 

3. Aydia kee numm^ or prayer on retiring to bed, between 
e%lit P« Hr and mid-«ight. Should a person, however, by business 
' or amusement be unavoidably kept awake beyond the limits of this 
aeason, he may perform this devotion any time before daybreak. 

Independently of the above prayers denominated futz (of divine 
origin), there is a variety of others termed ewmnut and nufil^ in which 
the more religious and devout are engaged, as for instance, 

1. iVumos-^-ta^ro^, or prayer at half past seven A. M. 

2. Numaz^e-^ihaekty or prayer at nine A. m., or if there be not 
leisure then, it may be performed at any time before sun-set. 

3. Numaz^e^tuhujjood^ or prayer at midnight, or at any time 
before daybreak. 

4. JUTumaz^e-turraweehj or prayer ofiered daily at eight A. M. 

Sect. 3. JRoza rukhnay or Fasting during the month Rumzan^ 
(immediately after the Aysha prayers). 

Numerous are the blessings promised to those who fast durmg 
the month Rnmean (the ninth month). 

Among others, the prophet Mohummud-the-chosen (the peace, 
Ac.) has said, that those who fast shall be the only prinleged persons 
who at the last day will have tl^ honour of entering the celestial 
oify hj the portal termed Ryan (one of the eight gates of Heaven,) 
and no odier; and that the effluvia proceeding from tlic inoutJi of 
him that fasteth is more grateM to God than the odour of roses, 
ambergrise, or musk. 

During the fast, eating, drinking, and conjugal embraces are 
isterdioted, as ako cSierwine I^14eave8, snmking, and anufflag. If, 
however, the observance o? any of these rules be inadvertently neg- 
lectecL the &st still holds good ; but If intentionally omitted, the inm- 
viduaf so transgressing, must expiate his guUt by the manumission 
of one goUm (or male slave) for eveiy day that he broke fast; if he 
tmOfA afford he must feed sixty beggars ; and if t^t be 
Ckaiidsb out of bis power, he must, indepenaeutiy of fturting dur- 
ing the month iZumsan, &st for days toge&er any time after 
for every day that he has broken fast, and tmd one day more for 
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the day itself on wMdi he broke it^ and Uieti he will receive the 
reward o£ his fast 

Those who observe this fast breakfast between the hoars of two 
and four a. H. (this meal is denominated mihurgahee* and 
and take food again in the evening, immediately before evening prayer* 

During the period allowed for the suhurgalue they play in the 
muyids on me nuqara^ and in large cities the rwwhxU^ in order . that 
those who fast may, b^ hearing it, speedily arise and eat And some 
fuqeera^ during that time, by way of craving charily, proceed to the 
houses of Moosulmans^ repeat verses containing admonition and advice 
with a loud voice, that the sonnd of it may arouse them from sleq). 
On getting up, they sometimes give the fuqeers something to eat, and 
on me khootba^dsLy make them a present, according to their means, 
of a rupee or two, or some clothes. 

On the first day of the tenth month, Shuwal^iheRumzanJcee eed(or 
Rumman feast, vide Chap, xxiv.) takes place ; 'when it is requisite for 
every one who fasts, to offer, previous to ^oing to the eedgah to pray- 
ers, Toza ha fittra (or fast, offering), which consists in distributi^ 
among a few fuqeer$ (religious mendicants) two and a half Msrrf of 
wheat, barley, dates, grapes, jareeX rice, or other gr^ commonly 
eaten ; for until he has offered the above alms, or dispensed their 
equivalent in money among the fuqeers^ the Almighty will keep his 
fastings suspended between heaven and eartL 

Every one that fasts is obliged to bestow the above portion in 
alms, for nimself as well as for every member of his family, if he has 
any (not even excepting slaves), but not for his wife or grown-up 
sons ; since the former is to give it out of her marriage-portion, and 
the latter out of their own earnings. 

Sect. 4. Zukat dayna^ or alms^giving. 

It is the divine command to give alms annually of five things : 
m. of money, cattle, grain, fruit, and merchandise ; and that, pro- 
vided they have been in one’s possession a whole year, and exce^ the 
annual expenses. 

1. Money. — If one is a sahib^i’^nissaby that is, has eighty rupees 
in liis possession for a year, he must give alms annuaUy at the rate of 
one rupee in every forty, or 2^ per cent 

2« Cattle. — Should one’s nropeiiy consist of sheep or gbais^ he 
is not obliged to give alms until they amount to fi>r^« 

From 41 to 120 inclusive, he is to give 1 sheep or goat 
121 — 200 2 do. 

Above that, a sheep or goat for every 100. 

* These tenns sigtiifr dswa ^ er 
t Two sad s half seers eqaal to firepoeuia. 

X Or great mUlet (holcas saccharatai, Lin.) 
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Aliiu ibr iMiiels b «s fellows : ^ 

For every 5 to S5 he is to give Ish^porgbst ^ 


!EVom 26 65 1 yearling femde eamd. 

36 — 45 1 two-year old do, 

46 — 60 1 three-year do. 

61 — 75 1 four-year do. 

76 — 90 2 two-year do. 

91 — 120 2 three-year do. 


121 and upwards, either a two-year old female camel 
for every 40, or a three-year old female camel for every 50. 

Alms for property in coivs or bulls : 

If 30 cows, a one-year old calf is to be given. 

40 do. a two-year do. do. ; and so on, a one-year old for every 10. 

Should one, however, possess a thousand cows (as these animals 
live in this country only to the age of fourteen or fifteen years), as 
many cows are to be given as will, by their combined ages, make up 
one hundred years. 

Alms for buffaloes, male or female, are the same as that for 
sheep. 

For horses, the rate is similar to that for camels ; or instead of it, 
as it is enacted in the sacred HuddeeSy a deenar* * * § is to be given for 
every horse whose value exceeds 100 rupees. 

For animals used in riding, and for beasts of burden, no alms 
are required to be given. 

3 and 4. For grain and fi'uits, watered by rain, a tenth is to be 
gi^^n ; if watered by drawing water from a tank or well, a twentieth 
part 

5. For articles of merchandise, for the capital, as well as the 
pzWfits, alms are to be annually rendered, at tlie above rate of one 
rupee in forty, provided he be a sahib^e-^usab (man of property to a 
certain amount.) 

For gold bullion, half a muhqal^ for every 20 muhqalX weight : 
for silver bullion, at the rate of 2| per cent. ; provided it exceeds the 
weight of 50 toUu; § — not otherwise. 

For whatever is found in mines, if the value of it be upwards of 
^0 a fi^ is to be given ; and if that money be laid out in 

traffic, alms are to be ^ven on the profits. 

* A ITersUn coin, in Hindoo8t4ia considered equivalent in value to two and a half 
rmp9m. 

t A mdaqQl is 071 grains. 

X TwsiUj ifo. » 7} tola$ (or mpee weight) « 2 ouBoes 0 drams and 30 grains*. 

§ A tots Bs 3 drams or 180 grains. 

“ ?59l ffrainf. and 2^ dirrums =* 2 lbs. 2 osi. 2 drains. 
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The following are the classes of people on whom it is lawful to 
bestow the legal fl£ns, viz. 1st Such pil^ms as have not the m^s 
of defying the expenses of the pilgrimage. 2dly. Fuqeer$ (i e. 
religious mendicants) and beggars. 3dly. Debtors who have not 
wherewith to discharge their d^ts. 4thiy. Champions in the cause 
of God. Sthly. Travellers who are without focd. Gthly. Prose- 
lytes to Islamism. 

It is only the very poorest of these who are entitled to the zukat ; 
religious mendicants otherwise, conceiving it unlawful to receive these, 
never accept of them. 

Alms are not to be given to Syeds* unless they particularly 
desire them ; nor to the opment, to near relations, or to slaves. 

Sect. 5. Huj ko jana^ or going on Pilgrimage. 

It is the divine command for those men and women to undertake 
the journey once in their lives, who have sufficient to meet the exi- 

g encies of the road, and to maintain their families at home during 
leir absence. Should a person be really desirous of going on the 
pilgrimage, and possess every thing necessary for the journey, but 
owing to indisposition, or through fear of an enemy, be unable to 
proc^, if he appoint a deputy, and furnishing him with all the 
requisites, request nim to unaei4d:e it for him in his name, and the 
latter putting on the pilgrim’s habit, travel in his behalf, the former 
will obtain all the blessings attendant on the pilgrimage. Or, if a 
rich man or a prince, wdthout any excuse, dispatch another person to 
perform the pilgrimage in his name, he earns the merit of it. 

Though the poor are not obliged to perform it, I have frequently 
observed whole families of them on their pilgrimage, chiefly from 
Bengal and Islamabad, (or Chittagong,) where Moosulmans are very 
numerous. Fortunately for these poor people, the charitably disposed 
and opulent natives at Tellicherry, Cannanore, Bombay, and other 
sea-port towns have, for the sake of God, ships named fyz^^billah (i.e. 
0^*8 grace, or bounty-ships), on which, after supplying each traveller 
with food and drink for the voyage, and a couple of pieces of cloth, 
(eachflve cubits long,) they have mem transported thither, and brought 
back. 

The manner of performing the pilgrimage is as follows : On 
arriving near Mecca, or while still on teard, it is necessary to put 
on the ehram (or pilgrim’s habit). On the day on which the pi%rim 
intends adopting this new dress, he bathes himself, reads two rukat 

* Because they are of the Prophet’s blood, and are not to be included with the 

** indigent, fbr whom these donations are generally set apart The are lOtewlse 
restricted from accepting many other charitable offerings. Sndqa (q. v.) for Instance.” 
—Mrs. Meer, Vol. i. p. 252 . 

r 
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prayers,* and puts on the two wi'appers-without-mm, which con- 
stitute the sacred dress. One is wrapped round the waist ; the other 
thrown loosely over the shoulders and body, the head being Icept un- 
covered. Khufrmwan (or wooden . pattens) may also be wotn. 
These are not to be dispensed with until he nas sacrificed the victim 
at Meena Bazar (p, 45), and shaved and bathed himself. Nor is he 
in the interim to commit any of the following acts : anoint his bead 
with oil, gJieej (or clarified butter,) perfume his clothes, shave any 
part of his body, pare his nails, put on clothes that are sewed, wear 
boots, t himt, quarrel, speak or do evil, for by so doing, he makes 
himsdf liable to death ; and, as an atonement, must sacrifice a sheep, 
and distribute it among tlie poor ; but on no account is ho to eat any 
part of that meat himself. 

There are five noxious animals, however, which there is no harm 
in killing, w. a kite, a crow, a scorpion, a mouse, and a mad dog. 

Should a person, after putting on the pilgrim’s habit, indulge 
hhnself in sexual intercourse, or even kiss his wife, the whole object 
of his pilgrimage will be frustrated. 

Some put on the sacred habit (by which is properly meant the 
interdicting themselves all worldly enjo 3 Tnents) a month or fifteen 
days before they reach Mecca, while others defer it until the last day 
or two ; each one according to his power of self-denial. 

There are five fixed places where, on arriving, if the pilgrims 
dare to advance a step farther without putting on the sacred habit, 
they become deserving of death and must sacrifice the above-mentioned 
victim. The places are : 

1st For the inhabitants of YemenJ and Hindoostan, if they 
Jc^iruay by land, a village called Yelmullum ;§ if they travel by water, 
a aea^^port town, Ibraheem Murseeah. || 

2d. For those of Mudeenah (Medina), Zool-khuleefali.l 

Sd For those of Sham (Syria), Huj fah.*^ 

4th. For those of Erraq (Babylonia or Chaldea), Zftt-e-Ei*q. 

5th. For those of Nujud (Nedsjed), Qurrun. ft 

* For the meaiiing of rufiaU vide note, p, 53. 

t Becenne thejr are ^wed. 

i Yemen, or Arabia Felix. 

§ Yelmullum, a small place near Mecca. 

J1 IhrOtlieem Murseeah, a small place near Mecce* 

% Zod^hhtdeefah {D^kulholeifa), the name of a place between five and aix miles from 
Medina. 

** Huj f ah, a place between Mecca and Medina. 

tt Qurrun, the name of a village near Tayct. 
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On mkrir^ Mecca awi visiting tlie Kadbc^h, 

Lnmediately on their arrival at Mecca, the pilgrims 
formed vmzoo (or the ablutions), proceed to the mi^jid ool himim (or 
the sacred mosque),^ kiss ike JHujr^ooUuswud^ (or black stone), and 
encompass the KaaSbaJiX seven times ; commencing on the right, leav- 
ing tibe Kcuoibak on the left, they perform the circuit thrice with a 
quick step, and four times at a slow pace. !Fhey go then to the 
Qudum--e^tbraheem\ (or Abraham’s feetj, repeat doganali (two «nito) 
prayers, and come and kiss the black stone again. Owing to the innu- 
merable throng, they are sometimes obliged to content themselves with 
merely touching the stone, and then kissing the hand. 

After that, they go out of the temple by the gate leading to 
Sufia,|l which they ascend ; then go up Murwa,|| running from the 
summit of the one hill to that of the other ,11 seven times backwards 
and forwards. On i*eaching the top of each, they stand for a few 
minutes with open hands raised up to heaven, and supplicate the 
Almighty for whatever their hearts desire, for their prayers on this 
occasion will undoubtedly be heard and answered. 

The origin of the custom is as follows. When Bebee Hajrali 
(Hagar) brought forth Ismael (peace be imto him!) in the wilder- 
ness of Mecca, there being neither water nor habitation iu the vici- 
nity, she, in the utmost distress, left the babe, ran frantic from hill 

* ** Within the confines of the holy house life is held so sacred, that not the mean- 

** est living creature is allowed to be destroyed ; and if even by accident the smallest 
** insect is killed, the person who has caused the death is obliged to ofier in atonement, 
at the appointed place for sacrificing to God, sheep or goats, according to his means.” 
—Mrs. Meer, Vol. i. p. 213. 

t Uujr^ool-iuwud, signifies literally a black stone. It was originally white, but hy 
the constant touching and kissing of it by the numerous pilgrims, its surface is become 
perfectly black ; and hence its name. It is set in silver and fixed in the wall of the 
Kttahah, This stone is said to possess the angular property of floating on water. It is 
highly venerated ; for whoever undertakes the pilgrimage and kisses this stone, obtains 
forgiveness of all his manifold transgressions yea, they fall off him like the withered 
leaves do off the trees in autumn. 

t The Kaahdh is a square stone building situated in the centre of the Byt-otdlak 
(or house of God), another name for the sacred temple of Mecca. The rain-waler 
which falls on its terrace runs off through a golden spont on a stione near it, called 
Boohn-e-yemenee (or alabaster stone) : it is as white as snow, and stands over the grave 
of Ismaeel (the peace ! &c.) 

§ Qudum^e^Ihraheem, This is situated near tlie KatiMt, where was Abraham’s 
(the friend of God) station for prayer. It is a stone on which is the impression of 
Abraham^s fett ; hence its name. It is held sacred, and pilgrims are directed, on 
visiting the temple, to pray near it. 

I) Sujffa and Murwa are two mountains near Mecca. 

In imitation of Hagar’s running for water to give her son. 
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to'lwto in swchofw^r, and returned frequently to her o%ring, lest 
he tfiould be devour^ by jaekals, dogs, or foxes. While ttie molher 
was thus eiwWed. the child, through the grace and biewing of 
divine Plrov^noej niappened in the ad; rf crying to rtn^ hie 
against the ground, which instantly occasioned a chasm in the^ sand, 
v^ence wder gushed out Hajrah perceiving this, began dig^'ng 
there, and formed the place into a sort of a well,* and purified Mr- 
self and infant by bathing in it This spring exists to this day 
mthin the walls of Mecca, 

There is another reason also assigned for running between Sufifa 
and Mnrwa : It is said that in former days, a man and a woman 
were converted into stone for committing fornication within the tem- 
ple. The Qoreish tribe placed one ofthom on Mount Suffa, the other 
on Mount Murwa, and used to worship them. The Prophet (on 
whom, &c.) not approving of the practice, prohibited them ; but, 
finding his injunctions not attended to, he permitted them to visit 
these hills, in the hope that this example of God’s vengeance would 
deter others firom being guilty of a similar crime. 


On the eighth day of Zeehu^a^ (called Turweeah)^ tlie people 
assemble at Meena, where they read their prayers and spend the 
night 


On the ninth day of the twelfth month Zeehujja (alias iSiiar eed)^ 
before they proceed to Mount Aarfat to read prayers with the Eemdm^ 
they read two rukat prayers in the name of each of their relations 
(except their fatherf) and friends dead, or living, supplicatingdieayen 
to vouchsafe a blessing on them. 


* This well (called also Hagar’s well) is situated near the Qudum^e-IbrdhMm, It 
is called in ArabiCi Beer^e-zumzum ; in Persian, Chdh-e-^zumzum (and is so named from 
themntenringof its waters); pilgrims esteeming the water of it most holy, on their 
reti^ from Mecca bring away some of it in leaden gugglets (or bottles), or in cotton 
dipped in it On breaking fiut in Lent they commence with first drinking a little of this 
water} (bjr this time donbUese highly concentrated by absorption) and drink it, that their 
sins may be forgiven, and apply a little also to the eyes to brighten vision. They also 
drink it at oilier times, considereing it a meritorious act ; and when they cannot procure 
mxuk of it, they mix a small quantity of it with a large quantity of conunon water and 
drink it It is likewise administered to sick people on the point of death, either by 
itself or made into lemonade. (Vide ch, xxxviii.) 

There arc other virtues ascribed to this water. It is said that, if a person experi* 
cBce any difficulty in pronouncing the Arabic tongue, he has only to sip a little of this 
water, and it will immediately become eaity. 

, t Tbe fiUher is excluded on the ground that no one is certain who his real fa^r is. 

^ Or thqy dip the cotton into common water and sqneexe out (as it were the very 
essence dO 4be bobr water. 
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Then, after the morning prayer, they niA impetuonaly towards 
Jttbeol Aar&t (Mount Aarfat^, where, having read two tutit 
with the Eem&m. and heard itid kkooAahj they remain on the mWtt 
until sunset; wnen they run quick towards 
hating read evening prayers, they stop all night 

Next morning, (the tenth,) they start for the Mema Bazar, On 
their arrival at Muzar^ooUhuram^ (or the holy monument), they 
stop and offer up supplications to God-J Before sunrise, thev pro^ 
ceed quickly by the way of Butun’^e^Muhamrah (or the valley of 
Muhasurah) till they come to tliree places, marked by three pillars, 
called Jumra, At each of these, tney pick up seven small stones or 
pebbles, and having read some particufar prayer over each and blown 
upon it, thw throw it at these marks, and repeat the same ritual witii 
the rest. This ceremony is denominated mmmee ool jummar (or the 
throwing of gravel). 

The origin of it is this ; — As his highness the prophet Abraham 
(peace by unto him I) was taking his son l8maeel§ to Mecca, to sa- 
crifice him, Satan (curses be on him !) appeared to Ismaeel in a human 
form, and addressed them thus : Boy, thy father is leading thee for 
the purpose of offering thee a sacrifice to idols ; do not consent to 
go.” On Ismaeel’s immediately relating the circumstance to his 
fatW, he observed : Oh ! my child, that individual is no other 
than the cursed Devil himself, who comes to tempt and deceive 
thee ; do thou repeat Iahowl\\ and throw seven stones at him, and 
he will instantly be gone.” 

After this fashion, Satan appeared to him at three different places, 
and each time Ismaeel having repeated lahowl over seven stones, 
threw them at him. Ever since, this custom has been established ; 
and even to this day, pilgrims arriving at these places, in like manner 
repeat lahowl^ and throw seven stones. 

Having thrown pebbles at the three places, they repair to the 
Meena bazar to perform the goorbanee (or sacrifice), whicn those in- 
dividuals who are obliged to give zukat (or the legal alms) are enjoined 
to do. They are required to offer a ram or he-goat for each member, 
old or young, of the family ; or for every seven persons, a femalo 
camel or cow. The flesh of such victim is divided into three por^ 
tions : one is for the person’s relations ; the second distributed among 
fnqeers (devotees and beggars) ; and the third reserved for his own use* * * § 

* Or Muzdul\fahf a place or oratory between Aarfat and Mina. 

t Muzar-ool’^uram^ the name of the mountain in the farthest part of MuzdnUrfah^ 
more properly called Kuzah, 

t Agreeably to the Qaran^ chap, ii.— ( Vid. Sale, ed. 1825, p. 34.) 

§ The Mohnmmndans do not allow it to have been I^hhq (Isaac) the son of Sarab, 
whom Abraham was about to sacrifice ; bnt Ismaeel, the son of fft^rah (Hagar.) 

1) Lm howl o la qoow^wut, &c. ** There is no power or strenj^ but in Qod.*' 
The commencement of a Mohummudan invocation, like onr Nisi Dminsts frMstra. 
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The above aacrifioe derives its origin from tbe Allowing circam- 
fiance. When Abraham (the peace of Gtod be on him I) fouded 
Heooa, the Lord desired him« to prepare a feast for him. On 
Abraham (the friend of God) re<|uesting to know what he would 
have on the oocasion, tiie Lord rephed, Ofier up thy son Ismaeeh’’ 
Agreeably to Jehovdi’s command^ be took Ismaeel to the kaahah to 
aacrifioe him, and having Irid him down, he m^ several 
inelfoctaal strokes on his throat with the knife, on which Ismaeel 
observed, Tour eyes being uncovered, it is through pitv and com- 
passion for me you allow the knife to miss : it would be advisable 
to blindfold yourself with the end of your turban, and then operate 
upon me.” Abraham, greatly admiring the fortitude and wisdom 
of the youth, pronounced a blessing upon him with kindness and affec- 
tion, and acted agreeably to his advice. Having repeated the words 
Usmillah allah ho aWmr (in the name of God, who is great !) he drew 
the knife across his neck. In the meanwhile, however, the archangel 
Gtabriel snatching Ismaeel from underneath the blade, substituted a 
broad-tailed sheep in his stead. Abraham, on unfolding his eyes, 
observed to his surprise, the sheep slain, and his son standing behind 
him. Then he and his son joined in prayer, blessed God for this 
miraculous escape, and read two rukat prayers ; which prayers every 
one going to Mecca is commanded to read ; Mohummnd, and all his 
followers^ 

After the sacrifice they get themselves shaved, their nails paired, 
and burying the hair and nails in the same place, bathe themselves. 
They then take off the pilgrim’s habit, aud consider the pilgrimage 

^ finished. 

The act of shaving and batliing required to be performed iji the 
Mema bazar is attended with much inconvenience, owing to the 
scarcify of water and barbers. However, many of the rich, who are 
likewise obliged to observe these customs,* out of charily have the 
poor shaved and bathed at their own expence. Instead of a thorough 
shaving, one or two gentle strokes made with the razor, a small 
quantity of hair clipped wdtli a pair of scissors, answers all ftie 
purpose. In bathing also, if only a cup of water be thrown over the 

it is sufficient ; or if water cannot be got, tyamimom^ (purifica- 
tum with sand or dust) may be substituted. 

On this (the Meena) market-day very many hundred thousand 
Zufcfe of rupees’ worth of merchandize are brought and sold there. 
I have understood from pilgrims that tlie merchants in the Afseaa 
market are so completely observed in their commercial pursuits, that 
tbwhave no leisure to attend to their devotional exercises ; and that 
wiwi the view of protecting their goods, they remain in their shops, 
and wholly omit the pilgrimage. 

day after the Ayyant-t-rmhur (or season of sacrifice), tile 


Tyammom. Vide ch. xUi. sect, 1. 
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jioople reixuEUu at Meena^ and therefore it is oaUed the qur 

(or day of rest). 

Some of them halt there during the eleventhi twelfth^ itDKl 
thirteenth of the, months and these £iys are denominated tushreeh 
(days of communion). 

On leaving it they revisit the kaahah to take their final leave of 
it, throwing on their wav thither pebbles at each jumra as they pass, 
and perform the farewell circuit as before described. 

After encompassing the haabah^ it is necessary to proceed to the 
illustrious Medina, and there pay a visit to the blessed tomb of Us 
august highness Mohummud Moostuffa (the ^ace, &c.). He that 
performs me encompassing of the kaabcJi and does not visit Medina, 
will defeat the object of his pilgrimage. 

I hear from my much esteemed friends the Mowluwees^ Mitshaekhsy 
and HafizeSy that the pil^ims from Hindoostan ^ to such extremities 
in their veneration of this holy tomb of the rrophet, as even on 
approaching it to perform sijdah* (or prostration) to it, while a few 
of them mf&e tuzleem or koamislu^ The Arabian Kliode^nan (servants 
who have charge of the tomb) become highly enraged at ^is, and 
strictly enjoin them not to do so, observing to them, that since the 
Prophet has not commanded sijdah to be offered to him, much less to 
any other, such homage bein^ the sole prerogative of the Deity, a 
person doing it not only commits an unlawful act, but becomes Ughly 
culpable. 

Some silly people at the time of tlie Mohurrumjt by bending 
their bodies make sijdahs and tualeems even to tabootsX and uUumB^X ^ 
also to the tombs of apostles. Such only display their extreme igno- 
rance and folly ; for it stands to reason, that when it is improper to 
pay such homage to the Prophet, it wiD be equally so to do it to Us 
inferiors. It is the duty, however, of Mtuhaehha to perform what is 
called sijdah^tyh-ut to the Prophet ; of moorshuds to their parents ; 
of slaves to their masters ; and of subieots to their king. The 
tyh^vt consists in stooping forwards {as in rookoo)^ while in a sitting 
posture with the knees toucUng the ground, and with Umds resting 
closely fisted on the ground, and in that position the thumbs extendnS 
are to be kissed. 

Few of the Sheeahs ever perform the pilgrimage, for two reasons ; 
First Because on Mount Aarfat, after r^ing the md 

offering up adorations to God and eulogiums on the Frofdiet, they 
praise the three companions; viz. 1st. Siddeeq-e-Akburs'ftid. Oomur« 
e«sdil ; 3d. Oosman-e-^unnee (may God reward them I), and lest of 
all, AUee-oon-Hoortooza (ma;^ God, &c.) TUs wcnuiistaisea displsMen 
them to such a degree, as to induce them to disMnse with jomsisy 
altogether : they would have it that AUee sboum be psUsed 

* Vide p. 53. t Modes of salutation. Vide Glossary Salsm. 

t Vide Mohurrum festival, oh. xv. sect, 3, § Vide Glossarr. 
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Besides these, there are six other companions, 'whose names are 
as follows: Tolhah, Saad, Saeed, Abee Obydah, Zoobayr, and Abdoor- 
mhman-bin-fuwf* They cannot bear to utter the names of these last 
six companions, and should they do so, they would be obliged to offGr 
faUtlka at their tombs. 

Secondly. Because on entering the Kaabah each one is inter- 
rogated as to what sect he belongs to previous to his admission into 
the temple, (the Soonnut jummatU being the only ones allowed to enter 
the sanctuary^. Some, however, concealing their own sect, and 
calling themselves Soonnees, contrive at times to gain admission ; but 
they never venture near the illuminated Medina, since there, near the 
tomb of his highness Mohummud Moostuffa (tee blessing, &c.) are 
those of Aba-Bukur-e-Siddeeq and Oomur-e-farooqee (may God 
reward them !)t 

Many live for years in the joyful anticipation of being one day 
able to perform the circuit of the Kaabah ; nay, very many never 
have the idea of it out of their minds. 

To this day much has been said on tee numerous blessings attend- 
ing tee performance of tee pilgrimage. Among others it is stated, 
that at eveiy step a person takes AaoioA-wards, he has a sin blotted 
out, and teat hereafter he* will be highly exalted. Should any one 
happen to depart this life on his way to Mecca, he will obtain the rank 
of a martyr, (the reward of his pilgrimage being instantly recorded in 
tee divine book of remembrance^ and in tee day of jud^ent he will 
rise with the martyrs. 

Indeed there are various ways in which, if people die, they become 
martyrs ; for example, — 1, If a man expire in the act of reading tee 
Qaran ; 2, if in the act of praying ; 3, if in tee act of fasting ; 4, if on 
tee pil^ma^e to Mecca; 5, if on a Friday (tee Mohummudan 
sabbath^ ; 6, if in tee defence of his religion ; 7, if through reli^oos 
meditation ; 8, if he be executed for speaking the truth ; 9, if he 
endure death W tee hands of a ^nrant or oppressor with patience and 
submiasion ; 10, if killed in defending his own proper^ ; 11, if a 
woman die in labour or child-bed ; 12, if murdered by robbers ; 13, if 
devoured by tigers ; 14, if killed by tee kick of a horse ; 15, if strudi 
dead by light^g ; 16, if burnt to death ; 17, if buried under tee 
ruins of a wall ; 18, if^wned; 19, ifkilled by a fall from a precipice, 
or down a dry well or pit ; 20, if he meet death by apopfeigr, or a 
stroke of tee sun. 

• These six, with the preceding fouv formed the ten companions who followed the 
Pfe|ihetfs example, when, at the desire of the angd Gabriel, he tnmed his face in pia^r 
foomlbe north towards the west (or Mecca), and of whom the Prophet dedared, that 
tfetp hs4 by that act secured heaven to themselves. 

t The tomb of Oosman, as well as that of Beebee Fateemah and Hnssnn, are at 
j B ngmn (the tahnibs of Medina). HossIb’s tomb is where he was killed in action at 
KurMa (or the plain of ancient Babylonia or Chaldea). 
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CHAPTER XIIT. 

Concerning Numaz (or Prayers) ; embracing, 1st. 
Wuzoo and Tymmmom (or Ablutions before Prayer) ; — 2d. 
Azan (or Summons to Prayer). — 3d. Forms of Prayer. 

Sect. 1. Wuzoo and Tyammoom^ or Ahluticyns before Prayer. 

Previous to engaging in prayer, if any of tlie before* mentioned 
four go«oo/ (or legal washings, pp. 36 and 37) are required, it is the divine 
command that those preliminary purifications should be performed 
antecedent to prayer. Should they not be found necessary, it is indis- 
pensably requisite that before each season of prayer the person perform 
wuzoo (or the washing of the face, hands, and fe6t, after a certain 
manner) : for thus has God commanded. 

Tlie manner of performing wuzoo is as follows. First, tlie teeth 
are to be thoroughly cleaned with munjun (dentifrice), or by means of 
a miswak ; then ha^dng washed both hands as far up as tlie wrists 
three times, and gargled three times, water is to be snuffed up 
each nostril tlirice, and each time, by the introduction of the little 
finder of the left hand into them, the cavities are to be emptied of 
th^r contents. Tlien, having taken up water with both hands, the 
face is to be well.w^ashed three times, from the upper pai*t of the fore- 
head to the chin, including the beard, and from ear to ear. After 
that, the arms are to be washed, from tlie end of the fingers up to the 
elbows ; fii'st the right, then tlie left. Then a little water is to be 
poured into the palms of the hands, and caused to flow along the fore- 
arms three times. It is to be borne in mind tliat every little operation 
in wuzoo is to be repeated tliree times, wdiereas in what is called musah 
only once. The latter is then performed thus : the right hand, slightly 
wetted in water, is drawn over a quarter, half, or the whole of the 
bead ; then, if a man have a long beard and whiskers, he takes a 
little water separately, wets and combs them with the fingers of his 
right hand, moving ftiem in tlie case of the beard with the palm facing 
forwards, from the inferior and posterior to the superior and anterior 
part of it ; then, putting the tips of the fore-fingers into each 
twists the fingers round, when the thumbs are belund tlie ears, rubs 
them along die back part of die cartilages of die ear from below upwards, 
bringing them around the top. Then with the back of the of 

both hands touching the neck, draws them from behind forwards ; 
after diat, die inside of the left hand and fingers are drawn along the 
outside of the right arm from die tips of the ^gers to the elbows^ and 
the same operation is gone through on the odiier arm with the hands 
reversed. Then the hands are clasped together, the palms neceasarily 
touchu^ each other. These constitute the rite of mueah. 

After that, the feet and ankles are w ashed, first the right and 

G 
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then the left; and this concludes Lastly, the water that 

' remains I e. in the lota or utensil in which they usually take up the 
quantity sufficient for performing the tmijeroo, is drunk' witli the face 
turned towards the which is considered a merilorltMis act. 

These diffeiwt ablutions are accompanied with a number bf suppli^- 
tions detailed in the sacred but, owing to their proHsity, 

they have been here omitted. 

The observance of wuzoo is of great efficacy ; for the Propl^ has 
declared, that the countenance, hands, and feet of him that purifies 
himself for prayer by these ablutions, will at the day of judgment be 
recognised among the crowd by their shining in all the bright 
ence of the full moon. 

It is not requisite to perform wuzoo each time that one goes to 
prayer, but merely when his body becomes defiled by the occurrence 
of any one of the following circumstances ; oiz. obepng a call of nature, 
expelling wind, having a discharge of matter or blood in any part of 
the body; vomiting, deeping, fainting, laughing loudly and immode- 
rately during prayers, or bringing the genital organs of the sexes into 
contact .Any of these is sufficient to contaminate a person, and 
wuzoo is rendered indispensable ; until the performance of which, it is 
not lawful for him to engage in prayer. 

Should any one be unavoidably prevented by indisposition (fear-* 
iug lest the application of water to his face and hands would, by 
increasing the malady, incapacitate him for prayers) from attei^nff 
to the rite wuzoo or gozool, it is the divine command that he shoula 
perform tyammoom ; also, if water be at a distance, or if in a well 
and there be no means of getting at it, or if in attempting to pro- 
cure it one’s life is exposed to jeopardy, or if there be but very Bttle 
water and either himself or a neighbour be dying of thirst, and he, 
instead of drinking or offering it to the other, perfom wuzooy his soul 
is in danger (t, e. of the divine wrath). All the ciroumstances above 
stated, iraich make a repetition of vmzoo necessary, are equally 
appHcable to tyamrnoofrifi ; and the virtue of the latter ceases at the 
su^tof water. 

The mode of performing tyammoom is as follows ; The indivi- 
dual, at the commencement of the operation, vows by an Arabic sen- 
tence, the purport of which is this : I vow that by this act of 
tyammoom, which I substitute for gotool (or wuzoo j as the case may 
be), I purify myself for prayer, by cleansing my body from all 
filth and corruption.” Having repeated this, he performs the lus- 
trations by clapping his open hands on fine sand or dust, shaking off 
the sand, drawing ms hands over his fiEme, then by a second clapping 
of his hands on toe sand, drawing the left hand over the right up to 
ton^^^bow, and then in like manner the right over the left. 

< * ^ongh the detail of these ceremonies is tediously long, the performance of them 
does not occupy above a very few minntes. 
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Sjscx 2. AzcMy or SuvMnons to Pfayor. 

It is oomnuMided by the Prophet at the five periods of pin^or to 
proclaim the 0)^an ; the object of which warning is to candcm the 
people of the arrival of the period of prayer^ thereby reminding 
them of the will of Ghnl, and exhorting them to flee for salvation. 
The sound of the cmn is to be listened to with the utmost reverence ; 
e. if a person be walking at the time^ he should stand still ; if 
recUniag, sit up ; and to the words of the Mawazm^ (or crier) as 
directed in the sacred Huddees^ he must reply in some appropriate 
riaculation, such as Ivb-beh dmout ool huq^ (L e. Here I am, awaiting 
utod^s invitation). 

The origin of azan is as follows. On one occasion, as the Pro- 
phet (the blessing, &c.) was sitting in company with his companions, 
(may God reward them 1) he observed to them, that it would be 
Mvisable to adopt some sign by which the con^egation could be 
assembled for prayers ; and they consulted togemer on the subject 
One moved that it should be done by the beating of a drum, which 
the Prophet did not approve of, on account of its being too warlike 
a sound. Another pressed the ringing of a naqoos* (or bell) ; that 
was objected to by the Prophet, because it was a Jewish custom : while 
some said, let a fire be lighted,” to which the Prophet remarked, 
that would indicate us to m worshippers of fire.” While the Pro- 
phet was thus engaged, starting objections to every proposal advanced^ 
as he was about to rise, (for thus it is related in the Shurra^e^kurkkee)^ 
a youth named AbdooUah, son of Zeid Ansaree, approached the Pro- 
phet and thus addressed him : Oh, thou messenger of God, I 
dreamed, and behold I saw in my dream a man di^ssed in green 
apparel ascending a wall, who stood on it, and with his face towards 
^^the Qibloj proclaimed aloud, Allah^ho-akbur^^^ &c. (as it is in the 
oe^an, page 52). The Prophet being highly delighted with this, 
directed AbdooUah, tlie son of Zeid, to teach it to Billal, who possessed 
a powerful voice. At the same time Ameer-ool-momeeneen-Oomur 
(may God reward him !) was present, who got up and said, “ 0 Pro- 
phet of God, 1 likewise saw the very same tiling in my dream, and 
was about to come and tell your holiness of it, when I found that 
Abdoollah-ibn-e-Zeid had already done so.” 

The manner of proclaiming the azan is as follows. At the proper 
season of prayer, any one of the congregation who comes first to the 
Mu^id (or mosque), or a man called a Mowazun (or crier), who is 
entertained for the purpose with a fixed monthly salaCry, standing on 


* Or rather ** a thin oblong piece of wood suspended by two strings, nsed by the 

** Mastem Christians to summon the congregation to divine service.’*-*- 
DUiU The Moosnlmans of Hindoostan consider naqooa to be (and call it so) the smJt'h 
(or eoacA^shell), blown by Hindoos at divine worship, and which they believe the Jews 
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a iSiuhooiray^ md^ziina] or intm5ttr,J with his face towi^ds th^e 
(op Mecca), with the points of his forefingers introduced into his 
ears, and his hands clapped over them, calls out four times sucoes* * * § 
sively, Allak-lio-aldmii* (G-od is great) ; twice, Ush^hud-do^un ImAU 
fa-Aa niuUla’-lw (I bear witness there is no other god but God) ; 
twice, Wo^ush'^hvd^do^un Mohummudoor RussooUoollahe (and I bear 
witness, that Mohummud is indeed the Prophet of Gb)d). Hen 
turning to the right hand, he repeats twice, Hy-^uV •us^aulwat (come 
eliven your prayers) ; then to the left, twice, Hy^uV -uUfullah^oome 
for refuge to the asylum). Then turning towards the QitZa, again 
adds, in the morning prayer only, this sentence, twice, Us-mMa-to 
Kheyr^-roon^min^nun-nowm (prayer is preferable to sleep). Then 
finish es by repeating twice, Allah-lio-^aMyur (Gk)d is great) ; and lastly, 
once, La^Ula-ha UlnUla-ho (there is no God but the true Qnd). 
Then having read some supplication, he draws his hands over his face 
and concludes. 

There are four descriptions of people for whom it is unlawful to 
sound the azan^ viz. an unclean person, a dninkard, a woman, and 
a madman. 


Sect. 3. The Forms of Prayer, 

There are established rukats^ for all the five seasons or periods 
of^ prayer, w^hich are these : 

The fujur kee numaz (or morning prayer) consists of four rukats 
(or forms), viz. two soonnut and two farz. 

The zohur kee nunuiz (or meridian prayer) comprises twelve 
rukatSy viz. four eoonnuty four furZj two soonnut, and two nufl. 

The tASSur kee numaz (or afternoon prayer) contains eight rukats^ 
viz. four soonnut gyr mowukkeda^ which are read by few, the’ gene- 
rality only reading the four furz. 

The mugrib kee numaz^ (evening prayer or vespers) embraces 
seven rukats^ viz. three furz^ two soonnut^ and two fiujiL 

The aysha kee numaz (or night prayer) includes no less than 
seventeen ruhatSy viz. four soonnut gyr movmkkeday omitted by most 
people, the generality repeating four furZy two soonnuty two nujily 
three wajib^ool^wittury and two tushfee-ool-^rnttur. 

The method of performing prayers is as follows. Having spread 
a moosuZZa or ja-e-numoz, the individual stands on it with his face 


* Or an eleratod seat, or platform, in front of the mosque, on which t^e erier stands 
and rammons people to prayer. 

: litglier, with steps to moant op. 

iiTi^vOrtlia Jttinaiiets of a mosque. 

§ Mukats vide note, 53. 
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dkeoted towards the Qtb/a ; and haring repeated the utugfar (de- 
precation, or asking forgiveness), and repeated two morning 0ommt 
mkat prayers, he makes a neeut (or vow) in Arabic* to this effect : 

I desire to offer up unto God this morning (or mid-day, &c. bb the 
period of devotion may be), with my face QiJZa-wards, two (or four, 
as it may happen) ruhat prayers.” Having repeated the words Allah’- 
ho^aJdmr^ with his thumbs touching the lobules of his ears, he places 
his right hand upon the left below his navel. This being done, he is 
not to look about, but directing his eyes to the spot which he is 
to touch witli his head, in the posture of sijdah, he is to st^d with 
the most profound reverence and the utmost self-abasement, as if 
in tlio presence of a mighty monarch. After that, he repeats the 
tuooz^ and tusmeeah; then the soora-’e-allmnid (or the first chap- 
ter of the Qoran)j followed by any other, without repeating bismilla ; 
he then comes to the position of I’ookooj repeats three or five times 
the following rookoo^keetmheeh^ viz. soohhdnu rulbee ool azee.m^^ 
(praised be the great God our preserver). Re-assuming the erect pos- 
ture, ho repeats auirCma alWho larfmun kammayda ruVbnna 
IdkuUiumd^^^ (Thou, Almighty God, art the hearer of my praises ; 
Thou art my support.) Then he comes to the position of sijdah (or 
prostration), and in that situation repeats three or five times 
soohh&nu ruVhee ool alld/i^ (0 thou holy and blessed preserver); 
sits up and rests himself for a few seconds, again performs sijiiahy 
and repeats its tusheoli as before. This constitutes the first mkatX 
prayer. 


It is to be remembered that the assumption of everj’ new posture 
is to conrmence with tlie word allalfho^akhitr. 


Form the sijdali (or jwostrate position) he assumes that of the 
qeeam (or standing attitude) ; reads the first chapter of tlie Qoran 
with tlie bismillay and then another without bismilla ; makes rookoo ; 
stands up again, and makes sijdah twice as before; then sitting, 
repeats the whole of the attuhyat (or the concluding part of their 
prayers), finishing it with its accompanying part, the dnrood (or 
blessing) : then turning his face first to tlu? right and next to the left, he 
repeats each time the sulam (or salutation thus,) asulla moon alykoom 
nmmut-oolahe (or the peace and mercy of God be with. you all).$ 
Then joining the two hands from the wrists, both hands spread open 
and held up in a lino with. the shoulders, ho asks mconajat (or suppii- 


* Those unacquainted with Arabic, vow in their mother tongue. 

t The combined performance of these different ceremonies and pn^ers constitutes 
what is denominated a riUtat^ and not simplj ** bending the bo^y in prayer/’ as 
Shakespear has defined the term in his dictionary. 

X The Mohummudans do not, after the conclasioa of fNPayars, repeat AmBm (Amen), 
but they invariabiy do so after reading the first diapter of the Qoroa ; and after mrnnqjtit 
(or Bupplication)t the congregiitiun say Ameen. 
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aad drawing Jbia hands over his fatoe, oondudas. Here ends 

second rfitei pj»^ * 

Should the performance of fonr mkats have been vowed, it is 
observed with the following trifling deviation. The two first are gone 
ihrou^ as just described, with lEis diflPerence, that only half of the 
attuhyai is read in the second rukaiy and after pausing awhile, instead 
c£ repeating aft^ it the blessing and salutation, the worshipper be^xu 
the ti&rd rukat by rehearsing the first, but beginning ^th the 
fasmesoA (omitting the suna and tuooz Ac. which is done in every 
tukat except the first). The third and fourth are repeated like the two 
first, but the whole attuhyat is this time read. The above four ru£afo 
comprehend what are called soonnut ruhiU. 

In the three fwz rakaU the two first are performed as thOse 
preceding, except that the chapter after the alhumd is omitted, and 
the whole of the attuhyat read in the third rukat^ and they conclude 
with the mlam. 

In the four furz ruhaU there is this difference, that in the first 
and second ruhats after the first chapter of the Qoran another is neces- 
sarily read, as in the preceding mrms ; but not so in the third and 
fourth, where the latter chapter is omitted. And again, previous to 
the vow at the commencement, the tukheer (which differs very little 
from the azan) is to be repeated, viz, four times successively, Allah ho 
akbur; twice, Uah^hud-^^un La^il^la--ha lUlnlAa-ho ; twice, Wo^uah^ 
hMd^d4hun Mohummud’-oor RtLS^sool-ooUlahay ; twice, Hy aVue mhmt ; 
twice, Hyal^ui^fulUih ; twice, Q^d qamut aulwat (or stand up to 
prayers); twice, AUah-JuMiUbur; and once, La^U^la^ha lUul^la^-ho. 
(Vide Tuhbeerj Gloasary). 

In the ay -aha (or night) prayer, in the third rukat otwajib oohoit- 
tur^ after having read the alhumdj and another chapter, on assuming the 
roohoo posture, the person is to call out, touching the lobes of his ears 
with the points of the thumbs, allah^ho^ahbur : then placing his hands 
on his navel, he is to repeat a prayer termed the doa-e^qoonoot (or 
prayer of adoration) ; then resuming the position of rookoo^ and pro- 
cee^g with the aij^hay attuhyaty Ac. he is to finish as before. 

It is the divine command, that after an individual, male or 
female, has attained to the age of discretion and reached maturity, he 
is to observe the five appointed seasons of prayer ; and the moment it 
is prayer-time, to spr^ the ja^^ntmaz on a clean spot to the west 


* The manner of supplicating is as follows. Haring raised the extended haads 
maetiiig at the wrist to a lerel with the shoulder (or rather the middle of the aimX with 
ejif half open, theindiridual is to ooufees his sins, ask pardon fortheni^ hoping fsr 
waitaifm He most dread the miseries of hell^ and pray fbr protection from the crafts aad 
aiMitiea of Ihe devil 5 and by making use of an appmpriate senlenfle or vewe of the 
(or nrord of aod),orby some crtahUshed pmywsnIhdriatehiacMM, or m 
bis pm ia sny lamgttagc he pleases, he is to make known bis reqnests. 
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of him^ and engine in devotion. Shotdd a street happen id he before 
him» or a larjge concourse of people passing and re-passing |lresent en 
obstacle^ he is to place a suttra (or mark of defence), sum as a stick 
two feet long, or a sword, or any thing else stuck into the giomdi or 
placed in front of the carpet IVayer should, on no account^ be 
neglected. If a sick person cannot stand up to say his prayers, ^he 
must do it sitting; if he cannot sit up, he most repeat them lying 
down ; and if so unwell as not to be able to say them alpud, he must 
pray in his mind. However, it is only the pious and devout that 
observe these rules. Where do we find every one possessed vrith 
the abilily to do it ! 

If a person be pressed for want of time, such as when requfrtd to 
obey* the imperious orders of a commander, ihe prayer may be deferred 
until a more convenient season ; but it is never to be wholly omitted. 

A traveller may likewise curtail the four ruhat farz (but not the 
four soonnut) by reding only two ; but a two or thi*ee rukat prayer is 
in no wise to be diminished ; and he alone is deemed a traveller who 
has been on his journey three days and three nights. 

After the moonajat (or supplication), some read the turbeeh^ which 
is moanstuhub (or desirable) ; t. e. the observance of it is beneficial, 
though the neglect of it is not a sin. 

To read with the use of a tuubeeh (or rosary) is meritorious ; but 
it is an innovation, since it was not enjoined by the Prophet (the 
blessing, &c.) or his companions, but established by certain masAaeU# 
(or divmes). 

They use the chaplet in repeating the kahna (confession of faith) 
or durood (blessing), one, two, or more hundred times. 


CHAPTER XTV. 

Concerning Marriage, which comprises eleven Sections. 

Sect. 1. Concerning the looking out for a suitable Partner ; tko 
ascertaining by the Science of Astrology whether the match wiU prove a 
propitious one ; and the offering of proposals^ and arran^ng mature 
for the ceremonies. 

1. When a man is desirous of entering upon the happy state of 
matrimony,* he sends for three or four female go-betweens (by 

** the opmion of tte puents, en eligible match is to be eecnred. And in tome caiee, 


Hie flret marriage ianenally eotemnued when the youth isidgfateeii, dnd the young 
thirteen orfinnteen at the moet are married at an eariier when, In 
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(pi^Qkfesaion called Mudawutnemn)^ to wliom he declares his intentioiis, 
requesting them to endeavour to ascertain whetlier any one has a 
daughter marriageable, who is beautiful, eligible, clever, accom- 
-plished, rich, and whose manners, pedigree, and religion are good ; 
and in the event of their meeting with such a one, they are speedily 
to bring him word. He does not despatch tliem, however, witlioiit 
giving them ample assurances (which, alas ! too frequently turn out 
to be but empty promises) of a very handsome reivard awaiting thorn, 
in case success should attend their zealous efforts. In a few instances j 
however, and among honourable men, the engagement is strictly 
adhered to ; and either during some part of tlie nuptial ceremony, or 
OP the completion of the marriage, tliey offer the rc\^ ard agrceaoly to 
promise. 

The female go-betweens* being in tlie constant habit of going 
about, selling articles of female dress, ornaments, &e. at the different 
houses, sitting and gossiping there, become acquainted with every 
thing relating to their families, connexions, opulence, or poverty ; 
and ^ould circumstances turn out favorably, they settle matters in 
some degree, and convey the joyful intelligence to the intended 
bridegroom and his friends. Should they approve of the choice, the 
match is made up, otlierwise the internuncios are desired to look out 
in some other quarter. Should the girl be at the house of a friend or 
acquaintance, the parents, or maternal grand-mother, &c. go them- 
selves, without requiring tlie assistance of go-betweens, and concert 
with the girl’s parents respecting the marriage; there being no need 
of internuncios among friends. 

2. When the family connexions, pedigree, religion, and customs 
of both families are found to correspond, and the two parties consent to 
the union, seers are consulted to ascertain the future destinies, good 
or bad, that await the new couple; for wliicli pur]>ose a few persons, 
in company with astrologers and moollas (or men of understanding 
in the times), assemble, cast their horo8Coi)e, and prognosticate their 
future destiny. For example, if a person’s name begin with any of the 
following seven letters of the Arabic alphabet, the element of his tem- 
perament will be 

1st. Earth: rir. zeaeo, yay^ swad^ tay^ zwad, noon. — 2d, 
Water: if zal^ hy^ lam^ ain^ ray^ kkay^ gaeen. — 3d. Air : if jetm^ zay^ 
kaf^ shfen^ qaf^ say^ zoee.—itlu Fire ; if a/i/, /toy, toee^ meeniy seen^ dal. 


where the parents on both sides have the union of their children at heart, the^ contract 
** Ihem at six or seven years old, which marriage they solemnly bind themselves to fulfil 
** when the children have reached a proper age. Under these circumstances, the children 
" are allowed to live in the same house, and often form an attachment for each other, 
** udiich renders their union a life of real happiDC8s.”~Mrs. M. H. Ali's Observatkiiis 
<m Ifttssalmans of India,’* vol i. p. $46. 

.?.0r^l|f».Gadral)outB,*’iiMri.lfoerHaB8an All calls them, are well described 
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O&er astrologeM again tePee to a taUe, which ilM Mewing 
is a sketoh, to ascerttun by the initial of the individual’s nanto Wc 
constitutional elements : 


glOlTf OF THE ZODIAC. 

The Plaacts. 

Genders. 

The twenty- 

eight Letm 

oithe Arabic 
Alphabet 

The Four 
Sltments. 

la Arabic. 

In Hindoos* 
taaee. 

In 

Teloogoo. 

Hamul, 
or Ram. 

Bukra. 

Mayshum. 

Mirreekh, or 
Mars. 

Male. 

Alif, lam, 
aeen, yay. 

Fin. 

fiowr, 
or Boll. 

Oaee. 

Wroosh* 

abhum. 

Zohura, or 
Venus. 

Female. 

Bay, Waoo. 

Ewa. 

Jowza, 
or Twins. 

Oo-Soorut. 

Meed-hoo- 

num. 

Ootarid, or 
Mercnry. 

Male. 

Qaf,Eaf. 

Air. 

Sortin, 
or Crab. 

Kayn-kra. 

Eurkat- 

kum. 

Qamur» or 
the Moon. 

Female. 

Hy, Hsy. 

Water. 

Aaaad, 
or Lion. 

Sher. 

Seem- 

whnm. 

Shums, or 
the Son. 

Male. 

Meem. 

Fire. 

SoomboolZ) 
or Vir^. 

Blhoosh^e- 

Gool 

Ennneea. 

Ootarid, or 
Mercury. 

Female. 

Gaeen. 

Barth. 

Meezan, 
or Scales, 

Torazoo. 

Toola. 

Zohnra, or 
Venus. 

Male. 

Bay, Tsy, 
Toec. 

Air. 

Aqrrnb, or 
Scorpion. 

Bichchhoo. 

Writch- 

cheekum. 

Mirreekh, or 
Mars. 

Female. 

Zal, zoee, 
noon, zay, 
zwad. 

Water. 

Qows, 
or Archer. 

Kum&n. 

Dhnnusoo. 

Mooshtnree, 
or Jnpiter. 

Male. 

Fay. 

Fire. 

Juddec, or 
He-Qoat 

Mogur. 

Muknmm. 

Zohiil, or 
Saturn. 

Female. 

Khy, Jeem. 


Dallow, or 
Waterpot 

DqI. 

Koonbhum. 

Zohul, or 
Saturn. 

Male. 

Swad, say, 
seen, sheen. 

Air. 

dbot, or 
lisfeu 

< 

Mncb'hlee. 

Meennm, 

Mooshturee, 
or Jupiter. 

• 

Female. 

BU. 

Wasw. 


In order to find out the future fate of the new oonploy the 
fbllowing plan is adopted ; in the first place it is to be discov- 
ered, by reference to the preceding scheme, to which of toe ele- 
ments of fire, air, earth, and water, toe initials of toe parties • 

andi if their constitutional elements correspond, it is to be con- 
clnded that they will harmonize : e. g. If t^ man’s unm be 
luB initial htoig a J. and his temperament e^vto; and thewmnaa’s 
name be Esao Eeebce, her initial being E. and toe tomp<w>wM>n t 
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also eurtb, these egreemg, it is held that they wiU Ur^ W)St iiappily 
together. * ** 

Here follows a more particular description of the system : 

If ihe temperament of both be Earth; — they will for the most 
part a^jree, though not always. 

If it be Water, — they will agree for a time ; but their affections 
will soon decline. 

If it be Air, — they will be ready to quarrel with each other ; 
but as ready to make up the matter. 

If it be Fire, — though brawlings and bickerings will occur 
between them, these will not prove of long duration ; for a mutual 
reconciliation will soon take place. 

If the temperament of the Man be Earth, and of the Woman 
Water, — they will agree remarkably well together, and maintain a 
reputable character ; the woman being subject to her lord and 
master. 

If the Man’s be Water, and the Woman’s Earth, — they will 
agree as above ; but the wife will wear the breeches. 

If the Man’s be Earth, and the Woman’s Air, — they will con- 
stantly be quarrelling, and as frequently be settling their differences; 
but the woman will be under subjection to her husband. 


* Should the conoexion be found desirable, there is sometimes an omen consulted 
the father before negociations are commenced. It is related by Mrs. Meer in these 
words : Several slips of paper are cut up ; on half the number is written to on the 

** other half not to he. These papers are mixed together and placed under the prajer 
** carpet When the good Mussulmaun is preparing for his evening numas, he fails not 
** in his devotions, to ask for help and guidance in an affair of so much impotUnce to 
** the father as the happiness and well-being of his son. At the portion of the service 
** when he bows down his head to God, he beseeches with much humility, calling on the 
** great power and goodness of God to instruct and guide him for the best interest of his 
** child ; and then be repeats a short prayer expressive of his reliance on the wisdom of 
God, and his perfect submission to whatever may be His wise decree in this important 
** business. The prayer concluded, he seats himself with solemn gravity on the prayer- 
^ carpet, again and again imploring Di^ne guidance, without which he is sure nothing 
** good can accrue. He then draws one slip from' under his carpet ; if to ^ it pi^aoed* 
** he places it by his left side ; — a second slip is drawn out : should that also heir the 
*yords to 6e, the business is so (hr decided. He then oilers thanks and pndies'to OoC 
^ congratulates his wife on the successful issue of the omen, and discusses thbiie. j^ana 
^^*)frhhdL appear most likely to further the prospects of their dearly loved 'ibit 

the second and third papers say not to be, he is aksured in hishlart io 
by ‘ chat wisdom which cannot err to whom hi rtvis pralto jtod 
received at His lunds ; after ddi no ovhrtnre or 

tomtheiianeqnartef.*'^^ pi S5l' 
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^ If the Man’s be Air, and the Woman’s Earthy — ^love af, irell as 
dhtord will exist between them ; the wife will rule the bitsban^ . 

If the Man’s be Earth, and the Woman’s Fire , — they will cher- 
ish but little affection towards each other, and in nothing wiB : they 
agree, or please one another. The wife will govern the LusbancL 

If the Man’s be Fire, and the Woman’s Earth, — the same as 
the preceding ; witli this difference, that the husband will rule the 
wife. 

If the Man’s be Water, and the Woman’s Air, — in general they 
win not be affectionate ; however should they be so, their happiness 
will be very great The husband will be under petticoat government 

If the Man’s be Air, and the Woman’s Water, — the same as 
the preceding ; except that the husband will govern the wife. 

If the Man’s be Water, and the Woman’s Fire, — they will find* 
it a very difficult matter to agree together. The husband will rule 
the wife. 

If the Man’s be Fire, and the Woman’s Water, — the same 
aa the last ; but the wife will rule the husband. 

If the Man’s be Air, and the Woman’s Fire, — their affection for 
each other will increase gradually ; the man will submit to his wife’s 
controL 

If the Man’s be Fire, and the Woman’s Air, — the utmost degree 
of love and happiness will reign betwixt them : the woman will sub- 
mit to her husband, who will treat her with great kindness and affec- 
tion. 


3. When their future destinies have thus been calculated, and 
they bid fair to agree together, a few of the bridegroom’s female 
relations repair to the bride’s house, and among various pleasantries 
facetiously observe, that they are come from such a one’s house to 
partake of some meetha polaott (or sw^eet polaoo)^ or shuhir hhat (sugar 
and rice). The opposite party good-humouredly return the jokes or 
not, as they feel favouraoly or unfavourably disposed towards the 
match. 

The women do not arrange the business at this first interview, 
but after the interchange of a few visits matters are adjusted i that 
is, the day is fixed upon by the bride’s relatives for the ceremony of 
Vhurray^pan^ shookrana^ Or niangnee. These three customs are not 
all chafed together, but any one of them is chosen according to Ae 
pleasure of the parties. In some families the one is usually practised; 
m others, either of the rest. The first is most common, and being 
l^iaat expensive, is preferred by the lower classes of r^ple : the seooM 
li j^em among tne .middling ranks of society. ^ ^e last beii^ 
tap^ve, as the giving of valuable jpresente is an indisjpieiiartda 
aodompaniment to it, is only adopted by thoie ^hb can afford it V ^ 
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]3ie oi>jaet oi* these c^^in^nies is, that should buy ueeesstfy 
exist fix {Kusti^ii^ tfafe c^hratioo, wiiether ^ some <«jb or m 
years, the parties by this stipulation solemnly bind themselTes to 
marry no other person in the interim, and this en^a^emont is 
oonsi^ered inviolable. 

It is customary not to ofifer in either house any thing in the way 
of fbod Or drinh^ such as betel-leaves, tobacco, &c. or even water, to 
(>er8ons of the opposite party, until they have tasted something sweet 
in the house, which they do on the shoohrana day, or afterwards, at 
m eatertainmeat given on purpose. 

Sect. 2. Concerning Betrothmentj viz, 

1. K* hurray pan hantna^ or the distributing of betel-leaves 
standing. 2. Shoohrana (properly Shuhir-anay or the bringing of 
silgar). 3. Mangnee^ or asking in marriage. 4. Pooreean^ or a 
kind of patties or cakes. 5. Dhayleez Vhoondlana^ or treading the 
tbre^old. 6. Numuck chuehee^ or tasting the salt 

1. K^hurray pan hantna is a ceremony as follows. Four or five 
n yfttt Mid as many women on the bridegroom’s side, go with some pan-- 
to the nouse of the bride, and distribute a p<mhabeera (or 
is^Meaf parcel) to each of her relatives, they all receiving also one 
in return firom them, the females observing the same among them- 
selves. This mutual interchange of ^>^Weaves by the two parties 
oox^ttitutes the sum total of the ceremony. On the occasion of this 
rite, no ckaraway that is, jewels and dresses, are necessary. From the 
circumstance of women dways denominating this custom pan oothcma 
(or the taking up of iete/-]eaf), and Phurray pan bantna^ men have 
omplpyed the same terms. 

By the way, an extraordinary coincidence just occurs to my 
reooDeraon ; viz. If, on any account, a person be required to m 
sworn in, he is desired to take up a hetelAo?^ parcel, which is oon- 
siderod equivalent to swearing by the Qoran. This custom is held 
most sacred by the vulgar among the Moosulmans, who use ft in 
every case where it is requisite to render a contract binding. For 
instancy a pan-^ka-beera is given to the person, and he is desired to 
aay^ From sucb or such a thing, I shall on no account ever retract 
p8 hmg as 1 five.” But this of taking an oath is neiih^ pare* 
any divine nor human law; it is an innovation introdnoed 
by tb^ UwmLhnan^ of Hindpostan, However, they consider it of 
Mjidb bl^portance, that should a person, after so cons^ting to/^mar* 
rm^ swerve firom his word, much brawling and 

Agreeably to tbe Mobummttdfm ^ 

any of the three ceremonies alm^o^epfioi^ 
obj^cmable be discovered in the pongee ^ ^ 

eraser of tbe conpley the Qam or my man of repifte may 
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piOBOiMe such oaih as that of the betelAmf to be null and : ihat 
inf in ifae^ervwt of some gross miseonduct being proved i^pihait one 
or other of the parties. 

The common people are usually made to swear in this way ; and 
the same form is not unirequently employed in the field in swearing 
seepahees (Indian Soldiers), who after thus taking up the betelAenFy 
never swerve from the word or action to which they^become pledged* 

2. Skookrana is the name given to the undermentioned ceremony 5 

From the bridegroom’s house are sent to the bride the following 
articles, viz, some jewels ; a pair of ungooshfan (alias, huddeearoo\ 
*or rings of gold or silver ; a green or red cholee of tafta (a kind of 
silk) ; a set of chooreean or green hungreean ; abundance of pan-soo- 
paree ; sugar, Khopra^ flowers, odoriferous oils, red thread for the 
clioonteej a comb and sunduL These are carried on two or three 
platters, accompanied with haja-hujuntur (or music), and attended by 
a retinue of people, including the relations and friends (with the 
exception of the bridegroom), and conveyed to the bride’s. The 
ladies repair thither in doolees^ either before or after the procession, 
and on their arrival withdraw to the female assembly. 

To the relative of the bride wdio first makes his appearance in 
the male assembly, whether a brotlier or any other near connexion, 
they hand the qowl-beera (or contract parcel), which consisting of 
seven or nine 6e<^Z-leaves, and as many ar^ca-nuts tied up in a small 
I'ed handkerchief, folded in the form of a hetelAesS parcel, they make 
him promise, saying, Mirza Boolund Bukht, the son of Mirza 
nujum ood Deen, is betrothed to Khoorsheid Bee,* the daughter 
of Anwur Beg : Declare, in the presence of this assembly, whether 
you do or do not consent to their marriage.” His answer is, I 
<io.” After having put the question at full length three times, and 
received the same reply, they offer neeut kheyr ka faieeha^ tliat is, 
they read the soora^e^aihumd (or first chapter of the Qoran) once, 
and the Soora^e^Eezaja (or 1 10th chapter of the Qoran) once. 

These ceremonies of the fateeha and the giving the gowl-beera 
are performed by a Qazee^ Khuteeb^ Naeh^e^gazee, Mushaekhf Mowlumej 
Momaheef MoclUiy or any learned man ; in short, by any intelligent 
and respectable individual present. 

In some countries the ceremony of the qowUbera is dispenaod 
witii ; the person who ofiers fateeka^ naming the couple, sqrs, I 
hensby betroth them,” and performs the fateeha. 

' On the conclusion of the fatf^eha, having distributed amoi^ the 
men soine of the sugar and panraooparet (which among the great they 
^ve in charge to uieiv servants, but the poor themselves tie up in 

handkerchiefs), the bride’s comply carries all the artides sent 
bridegroom to his intended. When the flowers, sundulf jewels, 


* BeBf an abbreviatios Ibr sannrbis Betbee, 
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together with the remainder of the sugar and pan^aooj^ree^ have 
been brought to the female assembly ^ one of the bride^s female rela- 
tives brings her to them on her lap, where she sits modestly, with her 
head bent towards the ground, eyes closed, and face covert. Then 
the women from the bridegroom’s side, naving made tlie bride sit 
before them, anoint her head with the sweet-scented oil, tie up her 
hair with the red twist, put on her the cholee^ buvgree, and flowers, 
apply mndul to her necK, and adorn her witli the jewels they have 
brought Then some old woman on the bride’s aide, placing one hand 
at the back of her neck and the other under her chin, holds up her 
fece to the view of the party. Then each of the ladies of the bride- 
groom’s suit, taking a peej> at tlie bride’s face, offer her a present of 
a ring or some ready cash (two or four rupees or a gold moA?/r), and 
take the buUaeean* as they call it, (literally, evils) from her face. 
Independently of the bridegroom’s mother and sister, the father, 
brothers, near relatives, &c. likewise, on beholding the bride’s coun- 
tenance, make her a present of some jewels or money, and pronounce 
a blessing on her. 

This ceremony of shookrana is also called shukur khoree (or eat- 
ing of sugai’), nisbut or mangnee (or the asking) shurbut khoree (or 
the drinking shnrhut\ and hurree bayl (or the green creeper) ; but 
in some parts of the country they have restricted the term mangfiee to 
the same when performed with great splendour and magnificence, 
and where the giving of valuable churawa (presents) to the bride, &e. 
are necessary accompaniments. 

3. Mangnee is as follows. Should the bridegroom be present 
in the town, lie goes to the house of the bi ide on horseback, accom- 
panied with bajd-bujuntu7*j kunchneean kay ndchy tasd^muvja^ thvptee^ 
ioortotn'ee ; if at night, along with fireworks and flambeaux (if not, 
without the latter) ; and with him are carried the following articles 
and fruits, in large covered trays, viz. One or tw o kinds of jewels, 
uttWj odoriferous oil, a choice^ a pair of bungreeaiiy a comb, a pair of 
ungooehtarij a red twist, a damnee or eezar or a saloo in ttays ; and in 
ea^mi'pots, dried dates, almonds, raisins, poppv-seeds, dried cocoa- 
nuts, sweetmeats, soft sugar, sugar-candy, goor (treacle), sugar-cane, 
pan-soopareej flowers, &e. according to his means. He is accom- 
panied by his father, brother, and their relatives, friends, and atten- 
dants* The procession generally starts in the afternoon, and halting 
at every ten or twelve paces, discontinue the music and cause the 
dancing-girls to da^ce and sing, to whom the attendants on ttiis 
occasion make some present. Passing in this way tliroughout the 
ioaar, they reach the bride’s house about ei^ht o’clock in the evening. 
While they move along, the bands of music continue playing. ' If 

^ j lenOf or taking all auotfior'a evil* on one*8>felf. is a cortain forin of blast- 
performed by drawing the hands over thebead of'ffie pe^ 
crtddng her fingers on her own temples, in token of taking all the 'othor*i 
upon harielf : only practised by women. 
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poor, Aey arrive at iiie bride’s before dusk, tlie women prp,o^Nf<fin|;'’to 
tbP assembly of females either a little before or after the re^t. 
Should the bridegroom not be in town, the articles above-mentiond 
ate despatched without him, with the same pomp and state. 

When the men have assembled and sat for a while, the custom 
otqawl beem (if it be the one fixed upon by the party) is then per- 
formed ; and neeut kheyr kay fateeha having been offered over the 
above-mentioned articles, after a public exhibition of them to the 
bride’s friends, they are sent into her room. The trays being all 
removed, the relatives as well as the friends present are entertained by 
the bride’s people with a dinner, consisting of s^veet polaoo^ or rice 
and sugar, as their means will allow. In some parts of India they 
give them on this occasion sihurbut to drink ; hence the name BhurhaU 
khoree (the drinking of shtirimt) is also given to this ceremony. Some, 
while drinking it, are in the habit of putting into the salver one or 
two gold mohurs, rupees, an eight or four anna- piece, according to 
their means. On dismissing the company, they are offered uttur, 
pan^Booparpe and flower8,%ie usual signal to retire. If they be poor, 
betelAesf alone serves the purpose of giving the hint. 

Should the bridegroom himself be at the feast, it is customary 
for him to receive from the l/ride’s side a pair of shoes, a shawl, or a 
doputta^ a red cotton,* or ta/ifa-(siik) handkerchief, or rings of gold 
or silver. Should he be absent, Aese are handed over to his parents, 
in order that they may be despatched to him wherever he may be. 

Tlie women are likewise sumptuously and ceremoniously enter- 
tained, f 

4. Pooreeafiy i. e. ten or fifteen days after mangnee^ the bride’s 
people prepare various kinds of pooreean^ and having filled the trays 
and earthen pots (in which were brought from the bridegroom’s house 
the manqnee articles ) with them, thejf despatch them in pomp and state, 
attended with music, to the bridegroom ; whose company again convey 
part of iliem, accompanied with music, to their severid rdatives ana 
friends in the town. 

5. D'hayleez kluxmdlana (or treading the threshold), is a cere- 
mony observed as follows. If after mangnee it should appear requisite 
to postpone the marriage for six months or a year, or longer, th^ 
perform the ceremony of d'hayleez k^hoondlana^ prepare meetha mlaooy 
kha/pa polaoay a variety of salnay (or curries), and having invited the 

^ Telbw, red, and green, are the only colours used on marriage cei^on^e^ i bltek 
is emhlenfiistLO of mourning, white of grave-clothes. 

t While onr author cursorily passes over all that occora in the female epartoMnta 
on this occasion, Mrs. Meer furnishes ns with a minateaccpuiitof what tookplaoe when 
shehenel^ performed the part of** officiating friend She deconUed tha young ladjf 
with the sweet-jessamine omsments and the gold tissue dress, and fhd her with aefon 
pieces (the lucky number) of sugar-candy with her own hand, &c.— Vol, i. p, S€2. 
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[Chap. XIV, 


bridegroom, their relations, friends, &c., despatch dahcing-girb and 
mosio to escort them to the house. 


On this day the bridegroom likewise receives that k, on 

his making a mlam (salutation) to his saaa (mother-in-law), she pre- 
sents him with a handkerchief, a gold ring, and some money on a toy. 
The reason of this ceremony is this : It is not customary for the bride- 
groom either to go to the house of the bride, or eat any of her victu^, 
until the marriage is consummated ; but after this ceremony is per- 
ftoied, he may go there and eat of any dish seasoned with salt, at 
any feast or occasion whatsoever. 

6^ Nuumwk chushee. In some places, a day or two after the 
ceremony of ma/ngnee or nisbutj the bridegroom’s people send in toys 
polaooj Urreeanee^ zurda^ xnoozafur^ together yfiUhfeemee^ nan^ Ac. more 
or less, according to their means, as also a pandan (the heteUhoii) to 
the bride’s people, who eat and distribute them among their relatives 
and fidends. A day or two afterwards, the bride’s people send vic- 
tuals, in like manner, to the bridegroom’s, flliis ceremony is termed 
numuek chuahee ; after which, dispensing with the rule of partaking 
only of sweet things at the bride’s house, as heretofore, he may eat of 
food that is seasoned with salt or acid. 

The bridegroom, on repairing to the house of his intended, car- 
ries along with him sweetmeats, flowers, and ft^/-leaves on toys, 
and his relatives also take something nice and acceptable to the bribe’s 
people. After mxingnee^ if their means will allow of it, the bridegroom 
sends to the bride, BSoAviceversd^ at every feast eedee (or holyday rift). 
For instance, at the Mohurrum festival, anteean abeer^ a handker^ief, 
a small purse filled with 6^/-nuts, coffee, sook'hmookhy cardamoms^ 
Ac. and some money; at the Akhree^char-shoiyrnba feast, pooreean^ 
goolgoolayj &c. ; at the Shabariy various kinds of eatables and fireworks ; 
at the Rumzan festival, aayweean^ sugar, Klwpra^ dry dates, almonds, 

&c. and money. At the Eed-e^qoorbaneCy a sheep, some cash, Ac. 
At the Rumzan feast, they are usually conveyed attended with music* 
Independently of these, the food over which fateeha is offered in the 
name of saink, dressed on the occasion of fulfilling vows, is also sent 


Shot. 3. Concerning the application of Huldee {or Turmeric) to 
the Bridegroom and Bride^ alias Munja bithma {or sitting in state)^ and 
Puttee^ Juhaz^ and Mudar ka ch*handa. 

^ week, before the application of huldee to 
the bridegroom, they fill the bride’s lap with mtUleeda and »an- 
soopareCf and apply huldee to her. Bus preliminaiy ceremony, whiah 
ihmrimm ^or* huldee^ is pe rfor m ed soMy by the ladies of Ihe house, 
amm excuse for having her body perfumed bjrrubWi^ itwhh 
TOioh Ihey do momii^ and evenuigi 

: "rrT -;! " ^ ■ — . mj .i m i> 

* Cher Qit stbieO.here signifies clandeitinely, tom the dronmstanee of its bskg 
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bas l^huldee appU^to him^ eiti]^ <^ the 
eveiiiiig of (lie same day, or the next, they apply what is calldd wop* 
'hddee to the bride. On that day they entertain their female relativesj , 
friends, and neighbours in the morning with a meal, consisting of <dar 
and rice, or khiehreej and in the evening with a dinner composed df ^ 
meetha f^olaoo ar< kkaa*a poUboo* After that, having pntaome muUeeda 
and pan^ooparee into tne laps of the ladies, and seated the bride on a. 
chair with a red cloth canopy held over her, they spread a red hand- 
kerchieft before her on a red carpet, and singing, at the same time, 
perform ehcwh bhurna thereon, i e. they place a quantity of unboiled ' 
rice on it in the form of a hollow square, forming various devices with^ 
the rice within it They place a log of sandal^woody , wound round * 
with red thread, near the stool for the bride or bridegroom to. place « 
their feet on, as it is considered unpropitious to tread on the clrn^k ^ 
(or square). The bride’s younger sister, standing behind her, with a. 
red cUwonee^ takes hold of her ears. They take two Khoprayy fill them 
with dry dates and poppy-seed, roll them up in red cloth along, with a* 
log of sandal wood. The bundle so formed, which is called gpde (lap) 
they place in the bride’s lap. Then each of the sohagin (or married) 
ladies, applies a little huLdee to the bride’.^ face, body, or apparel. 
While this operation is going on, baja and domneean (musical inatm-* 
ments and musicians) continue playing and singing ; ^ey likewise do 
so at the time of applying huLdee every morning and evening from tha4: 
da^ till the day otjoolway both in the house of the bride and of the 
bridegroom. 

From that day, should Providence have blessed them with the 
means, they invite their relatives daily, morning and evening, to din- 
ner, and entertain them with the performances of dancing-girls, while 
outside the door, baja^ tasa, or nowbut (musical instruments) continue, 
playing. 

After having applied the liuldee to the bride, they make her sit in 
a separate apartment, and do not allow her to engage, as usual, in any: 
sort of employment whatever ; and as food, she is permitted to have 
nothing save hhichrecy rotee^ oodyX and surar. The frankincense is 
admitustered to impart a sweet smell to the l>ody, and the ladies of tl^e 
house rub her body with chUesa {vide Glossary) every morning and 
evening until the joolwa day, repeating the operation without waah^l^^ 
off the ©receding application, with the view of improving the- 
of her skin, and perfuming her body. 


* $000, Bssaiia xevealecU in oontiadistmction to ckor (private),, because U is ilema in 
a public manner. 

t Dyed red with safflower, not white, because that resemblM grave-clothes ; Bot 
blaflli;»,biswsrlhatkia>iimruin^ aaalqff^^he devil t Agrees, 

hmmnimiM thedeeBs of jrbgeifB (prdeyotees). 

t Opd; or benjamin. In this case, itispreparad by 
two whealen cakes, closed all round and fHed in ghee. 


[Chap. XlV. 

^he oeremonies attending the appUcAiSon of AnUlee to the bride-* 
Iprooiii are> in every respect, similar to those of Ae bride, except ihat 
we duksa is rubbed over him by the barber, if he be present eveiy 
morning and evening. 

Besides, it is custon^Aty with some to observe puttee j juhazj and 
mdUir i» mhcmda^ either one, two, or all three of them. 

With many, it is the custom to float puttee ; that is, the evening 
before that oihuldee^ tliey take a branch of the pomegranate tree, and 
having decked it out in a piece of red cloth, and having bent it, or 
made it to bend after the modest manner of the bride, they ornament 
it with garlands of flowers, putting on sometimes even a silver hundee 
(or neok«^ring), they stick it up into one and a quarter seer of unboil- 
M rice, put into an earthen pot, having a wide mouth like a wash- 
hand’^^buin, and place around it for the night polaoo^meethd 

polaoo^ and various kinds of fruits 5 and aiixmees^ or du^ and ^urod- 
players, sit up all night in presence of this puttee^ and playing and 
singing, recount the history of Salar Musuood Gazee, even to the very 
oondusion of his battle and martyrdom. Some have suspended against 
the wall a curtain on which are painted representations of his martyr- 
dom, battles, &c. Next morning the puttee is carried in the basin on 
the shoulder of the bridegroom, accompanied by the above musical 
fuqeers ; and burning frankincense as they go along, tliey proceed to 
tile water edge, where, having offered faieelm in the name of Salat 
Musuood, they set it adrift on the water. 

lit the evening of that day, about eight or nine o'clock, having 
launched the juhaz (or ship), the ladies apply huldee to the bridegroom 
after the same manner as was done to the bride. The^uA^ is a 
wooden frame- work in the shape of a stool, to the four legs of which 
are fostened as many earthen pots or pumkins ^ or it is made of straw 
and bamboos in the shape of a boat, so as to prevent its sinking, and it 
is variously ornamented. To it are suspends flowers and fruits, such 
as lemons, branges, plantains, guavas, {vide Glossary) pomegranates, 
nearidj kkoptdy (cocoa-nuts and its dried kernels,) &c. and having p^- 
ed on it kmUbapooreeany sugar, and betel-leaves, and covered it over with 
a red koossoom (safflower) coloured cloth, and lighted a lamp made of 
wheat flour with ^hee in it, they cause it to be carried on the bride- 
groom's, or some other person's head, and along with it nuMeeda sheer • 
oirrinjy alias milk, dulleea^ meeihee rotej^ &C. aooompanied by 

Aq/a tasuy and with torch-lights, th^ proceed to the banks of the river, 
sea, or tank, and having there oflered fdteshet in tim name of Khoiya 


^ * ness M Aree'vsrkttoi of Mms, of rios sad milk, wilii distisfuiiM |by 
tiMir ooMii^iisee : U dulUea, thinooit ^ a, k^kser, mewhst thiokST « sit4 S^JUsset 
«f asifil ineor cossistoiice. 


If Sweetened, flat rotmd cakes 
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Klumir* (1^ of Go4 be on hiin !) over the eatebleSi tb^ ship- 
wright takes them off and distributes some amon^ the gSSBmU^ 
throng of poor who have come to witness the fun, as well Bs fnioi^ 
those who attended theprocession, then replacing tne lamp on % tMy 
set it adrift on the water^ ^ 

Should any one by special invitation have been asked to 
accompany the ship, they are taken home, treated to sheer^lnrrinj^ 
pdaooj & 0 . and dismissed with pan-sooparee^ 411 tins being done,, 
they apply the Mdes. 

Mudar ha cKhanda^^ alias bhundm^a^ i. e. They take a cowhand 
some wheat flour, and desire some of the fuqeera of me tribe to 

prepare chukoleean (alias 8 O 0 ireean\ and to dress it with the meat Then 
naving offered fate^ha in the name of Zinda Shah Mudar, th^ scram- 
ble for it The history of Shah Mudar will be more particularly 
noticed hereafter in the feast held in the month Jummadee^^ocl^ 
awuly (vide chap, xix.) 

Those whose means will allow, have the bridegroom on this 
occasion decked out in a pink pxtgree and jama (the poor in yel- 
low ones), a yellow sAdZ, a gold mala (necklace), apudduck, and 
ehundunkar. 


The bridegroom does not, as usual, go about shopping, but his 
friends go in his stead ; if he be poor, however, he is, of course, obliged 
to go himself. 

From the day that the huldee has been applied to the bridegrooin» 
until the day of akuh-gueht^ breakfast is daily sent, by such as can afford 
it, from the bride's house, for the bridegroom,* consisting of chcbaj sAur- 
hidj meethapolaooy or Khichree milk, mulUeda^ with a tumbaloo^ having 
a red thread tied round its neck, and being bespattered all over with 
mnda/, containing or plain (lit sweet) water, wherewith to 

rinse the mouth, and a thin twig of a branch of the pomegranate tree, 
with red thread wound round it for making a mxswak or ^th brush 
(Gloss.) and pan^aoapareey doves, cardamomsy with, or without g^d 
or silver leaf pasted over them, wi^ the breakfast, accompanied vritb 
mutaa 

The first day, however, whether rich or pooz\ they necessar^y 
send meHha (sweet) polaooy in order that after having partaken of this 


* TIm bssmi of a Pro|ihet» who, neoordiog to OrieBtol tradiUon, wft miiiiiter 
and genoral to an anckiit king of Persia, called Aleswider, or to Csioobad (not Alex- 
ander of Maoedon). They eaj that he discovered and diSak o( the Ponntain of Life, 
ahd thatln o ene cy i mde he wiU not die tiH the hut inim pet . Be le hgrecaneeenfbnnded 
Wllh ihS Prophit 1^. For farther particnlm of Aii|^ Mkixm <lleptae f) ride 
chap, xxvii. 

f CfChanda means a share. 
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the bri<ie aiid bridegroom nuiy Sve loriiigljr togettNir) mid 
the sweets^ of life. 

The women who aooompany the breekfest &om the bride’* parfy, 
see the bridegroom wash his face in their presence^ take his hreakfest^ 
and chew pan^-aoopareej before they take tlieir departure. Sometimes 
they only deliver them and go away. 

Sect. 4. Concerning the carrying of Huldee and Maynh^-dee from the 
BridegroonCs to the Bride^ and vice vereh. 

Among the rich they construct a frame-work, somewhat in the 
afaope of a taboot^ with red, green, yellow, or white paper, ornamented 
with mica and tinsel, and ^s they term maynh^dee;* within this 
diey place a couple of plates, one containing huldee\ to apply to the 
body. The other maynh-deeX for the hands and feet, and accompanied 
by a lar^ concourse of people, relatives, and mmdeean (or the fathers 
^and mouier-in-law) as attendants, th^ proceed with music, such as 

taea (instruments of music), and hinch-neean hay nach (or the 
danoe of dancing-girls), and with lighted torches, and fireworks, to the 
house of the bride. They also convey along with the above, on 
separate trays, mulleeda flowers, betel-leaves, sundul^ and two or 
feur§ jdnals of a red dye, made of shuhab (or safBower) to sprin- 
kle on the body, and over these they hold a red mundup (or canopy), 
that is, a square piece of cloth fastened by its corners to four poles 
carried by men. Should they have a shahmeeana (or canopy) of 
vdivet, broad-cloth, or chintz, they carry the phials, &c. under 
thein. On their arrival at the bride’s, the women proceed, as they 
are wont, to the female assembly, while the men remain in com- 
pany with the men. 

Among female, as well as male eumdeeans^ a number of tricks are 
fteqfrdntly played at dinner ; such as, for instance, a dish frill of bones, 
Witn a little ^/ooo over them, is set before a person, who unthinking- 
ly dips his fingers into what he conceives to oe polaoo ; when, behold, 
he finds it to & a plate of bones ; upon which I3ie bride’s party fime- 
tiously observe to him, Why, .what a glutton you must to, fo have 
finished already, and to have filled your plate with bones, while the 
rest of the company have scarcely begun,” 

‘^Ititettoemed aitlgidljr oiraoBiiliinoe, ifany gaU>llM fiMs by tiM 

vmeeitehmie^ idudx kriM it iSt^iiace dial tsKii is islsiy appfoUartOiar him. 

AMs 

'f MayeMmf L tarns of the Huynh A 4 ra o(Iiaiiaonia iy fa ffi i ii ']ia..or As- 

mui ihestilksallMlil-laamitH- 

I Not three, as that ia an nDpropitious number. 
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t toMSkig down Hi^vm and ifnkm lift^e 

aome ehoba and shutbut^ served up to them. l%!e ehotia* is a dish of 
meethapolaoo^ with the dried kernel of.the coooa-nut^ dates, and a|monds 
etd into thin slices, mixed together, and covering it over : it is brought 
on ahd handed round ; and after giving ^ guests a draught of 

^kurbut^ they taste a little of the chcba. On this occasion, one of the 
bride’s relawns also winds a long piece of thread round the point of his 
fore-finger, and dipping it into the ehoba, begs of one of the sumdeeam 
to allow him to feed him. On swallowing the morsel, the end of the 
thread goes along with it, when the feeder withdrawing his finger, and 
displaying to the company the ridiculous sight as of a fish hook^, calls 
out, Lwk here, gentlemen, this man’s intestines are all coming out I” 
which, of course, excites a vast deal of laughter among them ; and in 
this way they play ofi^ many such jokes, merely for the sake of amuse- 
ment 

After dinner the men retire to their houses, while the women call 
the bride to them, and with their own hands apply the maynh^dee to 
her hands and feet {L e. to the inside of the hands and nails of the fing- 
ers, and to the soles of the feet and nails of the toes), and the huldee 
to her body. Sometimes they rub her body also with chiksa (Glossary), 
lie ingredients are pounded, mixed with a little water, and rubbed in 
the same manner as Mbosulmans are wont to rub themselves in bathing. 
On every occasion where chiksa is used, it is employed in the above way. 
There are women who go about vending chiksa, ready pounded and 
prepared, folded up in paper ; while druggists, or shopkeepers, have the 
differoat articles for it in their natural state fersale. 

If the people be poor, they cany the mulleeda flowers, betel, &c. 
in trays, the two phials of red dye, and the saucers containing the huldee, 
and maynh-^dee, with a canopy held over them, without the maynh^dee 
(or taboot), accompanied, as above-mentioned, with men and women, 
music, dancing-giris, lighted torches, Ac. 

The next day, in tlie same manner as the huldee and maynh^dee 
came from the bridegroom’s to the bride’s, it is carried from her house 
to his. When the bride’s-women come to apply mayinh^dee to the bride- 
the bridegroom’s salee (sister-in-law), or, in her absence, any 
near relative, comes with them. If a younger sister-in-law, she stan^ 
before the bridegroom without the intervention of a skreen, and makes 
all sorfe of fun with him. If an elder aisterrin-law, she stands before 
him withacurtain held between them, and having applied thetnumA- 
she catches hold of his finger ; then the bridegroom’s momer, 
sktor, Ac., by puttii^ into the wdee's lap a mfiay % tihblee, 

or daoonee, her to Bberate his finger. It is aneesMary day 

to ^ve to me sake a suitof olodies oonformaUe* to the means of tho 

pamm. 


* The term cfto6a, in this case, is i^pplied to the mixtttie, bill is nano 

of any of the three fruits cat into thin slices. 
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[Chaf. XIV. 

Sisc^. S. Cpnceridnfi Paom Mimt ^ Paom Mtfsif or 4h$ maaturtwy 
far the Bride and BridegroanCe Weddbug JMfuee. 

Tho wedding nments o{ the bride are provided bjr tbe bride* 
grootn^B parents, and his by her's, each acocadioig to their meaM^ 

For the purpose of taking the measure for them, they send from 
the house of the one to that of the other, a tailor accompanied by an 
old woman, a red thread, some pan^soonaree and sugar oarri^ in 
trays, atteiklod with music. While the tailor stands without, the old 
dame goes in, and with the red thread measures the bride fbr a dtolM, 
hoartaj peskwaz (alias tilluck)^ soorwal^ a pair of shoes, Slc^ and having 
»ven the measure to the tailor, they both return with the music to 
me bridegroom’s house. The tailor himself takes the measure of the 
clothes for the bridegroom, oonsiating of njama^ neema^ paeejamaj Ac. 
In some countries the tailor does not go to the bride’s house, but 
women go and bring the measure to him. 

At the time of taking the measure they apply sundul to the tailor^s 
neck, throw garlands of lowers over his head, and give him (indepen- 
dently of the established hire, which he receives afterwards) one seer 
and a quarter of unboiled rice, some dal (a kind of pulse) and goar 
{or jaggree)j together with a few (lit. two or {our) pice; in order that 
he may bless them for their liberdit^, and being pleased, be induced 
to execute his commission to the entire satisikction of the parties. 

The bridegroom’s clothes are sewed at the bride’s house, and 
vice vereA. The clothes at the bridegroom’s house, when ready, are 
despatched with the burree* to the bride ; and those at that of ^e 
briae’s, with thejayAerf to the bridegroom. 

fixer. 6. Canoeming the Ceremoniee observed on the Shuh^usht 1^, 
viz. 1. The custom of depositing the Kulus bag Mat (water-pot) 
smdertheshed. — 2. Themethodo/painting the Tail ghurrayiM^pois). 

The fashion of making the Mtmdway kay Beebeean {ladies of the 
sAad).— 4. The forms attending the conveyance of the bridegrooen^s 
Burree {wedding gifts) to the bride.^5u The mode of carrying the 
briie*e Jayheg {bridal paraphernalia) to the bridegroom^ s 
The ceremony of Jhol phorana {breaking open the poU).^7. She 
manner of heating the Putkay chawul {virgin rice), — 8. 7*he ohserMhee 
0f thorite Tail churhana {raising the oU^pots), — 9. * The Shrihgft^t 
f nasiurnoi^ perambsJotwn). 

h Xulns kay m&L !Previotts to the conunenoemept of the 
marriaffe ceremonies, a mundwa (or pandaul^ alias a shed)^ is erdoied 
in the houses of both the bride and bridegroom ; under which, on the 


♦ Vide p. 72. ^ 
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it k cu^Mlaary^ aboot liip mmk o’clock in tbo moroh^f 
to place a couple of red kulv$ hay mM or water-pots.* These are 
filled with water, besmeared with sundul, and placed on the sand 
in the died, at the right-hand side of the house. Thej also 
scatter on'the saiid«fimr or five kinds of grain, in order that these may 
geiteinate, as emblematic of their good wishes that the newly-marriOT 
couple may in like manner be flounshing and productive. The kulus 
kay m&t is in some countries caUed jhol kay ghwrray ; into these, in- 
stead of water, is put duhee (curdled milk) and large sohaleean (cakes), 
and having covered their mouths with red cloth, th^l^reserve them 
for future use. 


2. The custom of painting the tail ghnrray (oil-pots). Previous 
to the fateeha of the mundwty kay beebeeatij at about eight or nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, five ^ohaginan women commence besmearing 
small red tail ghurray (or oil-pots), seven in the bridegroom’s and 
nine in the bride's house, with sunduL This being done, they tie a 
red thread round the necks of the vessels, put into each of them some 
chiksa powder and some burra (cakes) and close their mouths with 
sohaleean (thin wheateh cakes) fastened on by means of red thread. 
These pots are also placed with the rest of the things to be used at the 
oblation to take place at the ensuing ceremony. 

3. It is the custom to make, both at the houses of the bride and 

bridegroom, what they call mundwayi kay beebeean (lit. ladies of the 
pandaul or shed)^ The particulars of the ceremony are as follow. On 
the &urr«^-day, about ten o’clock in the forenoon, they take some dal, 
boiled rice, duhee, ghee, poorean, mat kee bhcaee, sugar, and shurbut 
(among the poor, together with the wedding dresses and ornaments 
intended for the opposite party), and having ofiered fateeha over these, 
in the name, first, of his highness and all tlie other prophets, then of 
their deceased ancestors, and those married women of the house who 
are defunct and their husbands left widowers, th^ distribute them 
among the men^ Some of this food is despatched l(rom the house of 
the bridegroom to the bjride, and vice versi, accompanied with music, 
and is termed mundway kay beebeean kay khana, and sheesh 

kay basan. 

Thev furtlier take five or seven plates of the above food, and having 
sepmatsfy offered over them, in the name of Beeb^-Fateema- 

teM<*Z(^ura(Fatima the beautiful, the daughter of the prophet Mobnm- 
mud MoostafFa) distribute it among women of high rank and noble 
birth { honourable women, who have been faithfiu to their husbands ; 
and these are caUed Beehse ha bosun (or Sanmk) kkanay wabay (i. e. 
partakers of the lady’s, Beebes FaUem<is, di8h)% It is on no aeoonnt 
allowed to be indiscriminately dispensed among women : others being 
stopHed with the food which remains, without fotetiuk having b^n 
ever it 


* Aod are ranoTed, Vide chap. xiw. feet 9. 

t So flamed becanee the eeremoiiT is obwrt^ seder llie mundwap (or tiled). 
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it » cttotomuT^ami^ some wonea to fko^aioilg 
wtili the other tliinge, ai^ earthen 4mpoontakimg.4Kmi6>ala^ 

ed lime. AU lliese are arranged on one or two new mats edged with 
red tape. The fcUeehti being ooneluded^ ^ above-mentioned ladies^ 
who have fasted all that day, each one having first dipped eithm*. once 
or twiee the tip of the fore-finger of her right hand info the lime and 
licked it, proceeds to partake of the other eatables. On the day of 
making the mundway kay heeheean^ either before or after is 

offered, they spread a red cloth on the carpet, and having tied red 
thread round the neck and handle oidLchukkes (a hand-mill), and mark- 
ed it with sundul all round, they place it on the carpet, and seven sahai^in 
women in the bridegroom’s, and nine in the hride’s mundway smg 
chukkeenamu ft. e. some song which they are in the halnt of 
sinmng at weddings, when grinding with the hand-mill) and pound 
cAtiba. When ready, they tie up some of ilie chihsa in a comer 
of the dMonee^ of eachso/ia^m woman, put a little of it into foe 
tail ghurray^ and apply it to the bride and bridegroom. The bride’s 
party put some of it into boxes or paper parcels, and keep it in foeir 
singardatij which is given with foe jayhez paraphernalia. The cere- 
mony is termed chukkee notoree.* 

4. The burree1[ apparatus, in addition to the wedding-dress ^al- 
ready alluded to), together with some jewels (more or Iess,f according 
as the husband or his parents can afford them), consists of the under- 
mentioned eatables placed on brass dishes or wooden platters, viz. 
sugar-candy, soft-sugar, almonds, dates, pistachio-nuts, filberts, wal- 
nuts, raisins, poppy-seed, narielj khopra^ plenty of pan-sooparee^ sweet- 
meats, sugar-cane, and sohagpoora (i. e. a piece of red paper folded 
up containing a bit of nutmeg, mace, a clove or two, some catechu 
and poppy-seed and a rupee, having externally a piece of mica con- 
forming to the size of the parcel fastened on to it with red thread) ; 
also lutkun muhbun^ or a silk twist with two or four silk tassels sus- 
pended to it for the bride’s choontee (head-omanient), likewise flowers, 
and a flower chonda (for the hair braided on the fop of foe head) j and 
lastly a hmggun (bracelet). At about four or five in foe afternoon they 
carry these, accompanied by a number of people, including aH foe 
relatives anc^ friends (except the bridegroom and his parents) as mar- 
riage attendants, with bands of music consisting of baja^bajmdMt^tasa 
vmrfa^ (musical instnuiients), playing, halting eveiy now and tbm 
to look at foe performantse of the dwoing-girls, and thus they proceed 


* Women esteem these customs most sacred ; nay, even more so than the Qortm 
and Buddfiet. It is owing te the ignorance end' Ibdli^hness of theee peo^, 1 hal they 
have'besh established in Hindoostaa % in Arabia, Pdrsia and other eearttiei, they are 
entirely naknowtt; According to the Qsraa and HtMeea, th^ are Inhofatkms and 
oonse^pee^b^ njriawfal. 

tThe^a(rfisseeiemony,se^ in some pert of the ooimtn^, take ddneynaled 
Adbig. Vide Mrs. Meer, wd. L p. 371. 

% AdflP^sslactidft w n a m o ng those contained lathe list of theni.. Vide Appendix. 
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to the bride’s house, the women in carriages, meeanas (a kind of pal- 
ankeen), either preceding or following the procession. 

K the people are wealthy, the above fruits &c. (except the sugar- 
cane,) instead of being earned on trays, are put into innumerable 
earthen pots fanciftilly painted with various devices on them in differ- 
ent colours (by Moocliee-men), and are called sachuq hay mutkeecax* 
Nay, some have them conveyed on elephants, camels', bullocks, or 
carte. 


On the arrival of the different articles, they are, in the first place, 
exhibited one after the other to some of the bride’s relatives, and then 
delivered over. 


After that a very grand and sumptuous entertainment is gjven 
to all the people ; u e. according to their means. Some dismiss 
the marriage attendants by merely offering them shurbutj pan, 
and fiowers. 


Some people performing hurree, and shuh^gmht all in one 

day, give only one entertainment in the evening, called the shuh^guBht^ 
dinner ; and the same evening they also perform on both bride and 
bridegroom, the ceremonies of tail churhana and also that of put ke 
chawul cJChurana^ 

The description of a Moosulman dinner party, whether among 
the rich or poor, is as follows : 

Having spread in the dewan^khana^ or in the house a car- 
pet more or less rich, or simply a cloth, on the floor, the com- 
pany take off their shoes outside of the door, and as they 
enter, call out Us-sulam^oon^Uy’-hoom or (^^ peace be unto 
ycru.”) It is not customary, and it is even disrespect^, to ^ in with 
their shoes ; and moreover it is a sin to eat with shoes on. ue land- 
lord, or any other present, replies, wo ally koom-^os mlam (^* and 
unto you be peace”) ; and if they be particular fiiends or men of rank, 
enquires after their welfare : they then take their seatt uext the w^, 
close to one another. After this, two servants in attendance, one with 
a basin in his hand, the other with an ewer of water, serve the guests 
with it to wash their hands ;§ commencing with the seniors, they all 


* Or, the Mai/nhdtt poti, so called because the latter accompany the former. 

t A public room detached f]x>m the house. 

t Of course on the ground, with their legs crossed ; as is cuitomaiy for natires to 
sit. 

§ An act of cleanliness indispensable, where the hands are used instead of spoons 
or kniyes and forks. In eating, men of rank have a serraat standing on each side of 
them to wipe their hands each time that they take a mouthfhl. 


K 
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wbA either one or both hancbi as ikey please. This office oonckided^ 
the servants procM^d to lay a dtaUrkhwan of white cloth or diinte^ hi 
front of the j^^uests, on the carpet ; leaving the latter uncovered in its 
centre ; after which th^ arran^ the dinner on it ; ds. plates oontiw- 
ingpolaooyfeerneej and rotseon ^unl^vened bread), cups with corrie^ 
saucers with cAuinec and kuhahj placing each one’s share (or toroy as it 
is termed) before him. This being done, the landlord, or the senior 
present, calls out bimilta (as much as to say, commence’*) ; eat^” 
for Moosulmans never partake of a morsel without first uttering the 
word hismUla (lit in tlie name of God), meaning to say, I commence 
in the name of God.” After this thej^ commence eating, and that 
with the right hand, without the use of spoons or knives and forks. 
They loath eating with the left hand, as that hand is employed by 
them for ablution after visiting the temple of Cloacina. During the 
repast, two or three of the relatives act as surburans (or stewards), 
and supply what is wanted, while some are in waiting with gug^ts* 
(goblets) and cupsf to help any one that chooses to water. These 
stand in the centre of the dining room. Dinner being finished, and 
the plates removed,} the ,basin and ewer are again brought, and the 
guests wash their hands as before ; but, using baysuriy^ instead of soap, 
which is an exceUent substance for removing the grease from the 
hands; if this cannot be got, they wash in pure water. But previous 
to washing the hands, it is the command of the prophet to lick the 
fingers : however. Very few adhere to this precept. The nobility gene- 
rally have two dewankluznas; (one in which the company is received), 
the other in which the dinner is laid out ; and when ready^ the land*- 
lord respectfully says to the company, ‘‘let us withdraw” (i. e. to 
the dinner room). If there be a numerous party, first, part of 
them wash their hands and sit down to dinner; when these have 
done, the others follow the same practice. When dinner is over, 
they who pleas# retire to the deioarJchcma^ where they first asSemUed. 
Here they spend the time in conversation, reciting pieces of Ein- 
doostanee or Persian poetry, puzzling each other with riddles, com- 
posing acrostics, Ac. 

Of the latter I shall present a few specimens. 


* Vulgo gogglets. 

t Several drink ont of the same cap, which is washed out a little, after every time 
that one has drank. 

} They repeat aloud, or whisper or say silently in their hearts, the words AUiumd- 
Praise be to God,*' or Shookr-e-khoda, “thanks** or “gratitude to God,” or 
some other prayer, by way of grace after meat 

{ powder of chunna (or Bengal horse-gram), of moong he dal (green gram^ 

phasecdns radiatus, lin.) of toawur kee dal (pigeon-bean, oitjsiis cajaiiy Lin.) or of maash 
(black nlandoo, phaseolus max willd.) 
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Riddles. 


1 . 


A well that won’t admit a hair, 

And yet all animals drink there : 

Not those, indeed, that % in air. 

But elephant, camel, man, and mare. 

Answer, Kie nipple.” 

2 . . 

What is it tJiat’s i*ound and runs about, 

With two living names though life without ; 

He’s an ass {khur) who does not find it out. 

Nay, even a goat (booz*) his wit would scout. 

Answer. A musk-melon (Khur^booz,)'^ 

3. 

A pair of pigeons, black and white, 

Asunder always in their flight : 

And though they range around the sky, 

Yet from their cage they never fly, 

Aiiswer. Day and night,” 

4. 

There is a place I know full w’ell. 

Where lifeless persons only dwell, 

In war ’tis peopled ev’rj" rood. 

In peace a desert solitude. 

Afiswer. A Cliess-board, with its men, elephants, camels,” dec. 


I saw two husbands witli one wife, 

’Twdxt whom was no discord or strife ! 

But both tlie men from her were sprung, 

’Tis therefore fit they should be one. 

Ansirer. “ A quilt, consisting of two folds of cotton cloth stitched 
together, with raw cotton betwixt them ; the two first being formed 
of the same material as the latter, they are therefore all of one caste.” 

Acbostic. 

Wise king, thy gracious countenance I claim, 

1 A6K OF THBX U7 PUBB BUT SXCRBT ADf ; 

Now, if you take a letter from each line, 

Ere long, my heart’s desire you will divine. 

Answer. Wine.” 

* ]b PenUn khw meAni an ass, and booz a goat, which together make khisr-booz, a 
Uk'Usk'melon. 
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Doubls Entektdms. 

1 . 

What is it ? It is abundant in creation, 

And I’ve seen it. An elephant mounted on a horse. 

Answer. A Rubber for a horse, termed Hathee*'^ 

2 

Paper which is straight, they term Too ; (crooked). 

To a poor singer who sings well, they say Gao (a cow). 

The moon is single, yet they call it Chund (many). 

To a boat which is coming, mey call out i\ru Ao (don’t oome).t 

3. 

That they cook a fowl (jhar purt) on a tree, is known to all 
in the town ; 

Tell me friend, what is it that has two legs upon its head ? 
{Sir pur do pa*on ?) § 

Enigma. 

The teeth of the mountains were set on edge by the eating of betel, 
Which caused the sea to smile on the beard of the firmament. || 

Dancing girls are also frequently in attendance to entertain tlie 
guests with their performances, while the hooqqa (Indian pipe), and 
cheroots (segars) are presented to regale them ; and in the meantime 
pan^soopareej tobacco, flowers, and uttur are handed romid, and rose- 
water sprinkled over them. After sitting for an hour or two (lit, two 
or four ghutrees)^ they go home. On retiring, the senior guest, 
addressing the host, says, Be pleased to (or will you) give us 
leave, (or permission to depart) ?” adding, may (Sod bless and 


Hathee means both an elephant and a hair-cloth glove, nsed in nibbing down a 

horse. 

t Too, also signifies “ a sheet (of paper).” Gao, is the Persian for “ a cow ;** but in 
Hindoostanee means sing.” In Hindoostanee, chand signifies “ the moon,” and in Per- 
sian, chund ** many.” 

X Jhar signifies ” having plucked,” as well as “ a tree,” and pur, means “ the feathers” 
as well os “ on.” 

§ Sir, a head ; pur, feathers ; and do paon, two legs. 

i| The Ud (or redness) (a) of a sweetheart’s teeth was so bright, that when compared 
to the lal (or mby) produced on mountains, the latter looked dim. The sea smiled on 
the beard (that is, the rays) of theann, and observed to him, that its ” water” produced 
a brijjhter red (6) than his « heat” (c) 

(a) OccaMoned by the chewing of pan, or beteMeares. 

(h) Alluding to the betel-leaf being nonrished by water. 

(c) Which Aey conceive to be the cause of the production of mbiei. 
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prospfer you ! I have made a hearty meal, or dined heartily (orig. 
eaten a bellvftd).” To which the other replies : It is the will of 
God and Mohummud,” (t. e. not mine ;) or, very well:” *^oer- 
tainly.” Tlien the whole company rise, calling out, Us sulamoan 
‘ ‘ ally koom (Peace be unto you) and take their departure. 

Should any one, through indisposition, or unavoidable accident, 
be obliged to leave the party, he ^ts up, makes his apology to the 
host, tmces leave as above, and withdraws. 

As the men are entertained in the male assembly, so the women, 
who come from the bridegroom, are treated, in like manner, in the 
female party ; with this exception, that there are no dancing-girls, 
and no smoKing, or use of tobacco takes place. 

When the female guests, whether of the bride’s or bridegroom’s 
party, enter, and leave the house, a lady stands at the door of the 
room, and puts into the mouth of each, as she passes her, a bit of 
sugar-candy, and applies a little mndul to her neck, while two others 
hold a red clotli as a canopy over her head, a white or red chandnee 
(cloth) being previously spread on the ground for her to walk on, 
extending Som the door of the house to the place where they sit. 
This is likewise sometimes done, though very rarely, among men. 

At the time of washing the hands of the near relatives of the 
bride and bridegroom, male or female, the servants supply them with 
shurhuty instead of pure water; and while washing, they drop a 
rupetj an eight or four anm piece^ or a ring into the basin, -for the 
attendants. 

Women of the lower class, on entering the female assembly, 
must not say, sulam if the hostess be a lady of rank, they per- 
form qudumbosee (the ceremony of kissing the feet*) to her, and 
merely make sulam to tlie rest. When going away, they request 
permission in the same way as the men, and then take their depar- 
ture. The men of the better ranks of society, however, when coming 
in and going away, say, sulam bundugee^ tusleemat^^ according to 
the rai3: of the lady of the house. I may remark here, that the 
suldm made by females, is not like that of the males, touching the 
forehead with the right hand, but it consists in touching the puttee 
(or hair above the right temple). 

In the evening of the 6tirre«-day, abundance of provision, con- 


* Or rather, touch her ftet with the right hand, and then kisa the^ latter or, .more 
generallj, make sttlam with it ; while her ladjsbip, scarce allowing It to ho doge, out of 
politeness and condescension withdraws her foot, and,' taking hold of her bands, aajs, 
“ nay, don’t do that or, ** enough f “ long may you lire p " come, be aeated.** Or, if 
the be married, « may God render yonr uohag durable” (i. e. may God pretenre your hus- 
band). If he be dead, ** may God cause yonr end to be Wpy*” 
t r. My blesting’* “ tcrvice” or " salntation to yon.” 
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sisting of pohoo^ curries^ &c., accompanied widi music, is sent from 
the bnde’s ^ple for ihe bridegroom, and the food is termed rung- 
Jmrree ha l^homa. 

5. The next day they cany the jayhez* (or bridal paraphernalia), 
from the bride’s house to that of the bridegroom. 

If the carrying of the jayhez take place on the day folloiring 
that of the hurree^ it is on the jayJiee-day that, in the bride’s boui^i they 
perform the ceremonies of placing the water-pots, painting the oil^nots, 
and making the mundu^ ladies, as before desoribed; and some of the 
food of ihe mundway ladies, accompanied with music, is also sent to 
the bridegroom for his dinner. On the jayhez-AsLj^ her qarm (if 
she have one), is first forwarded, accompanied with music ; then, about 
four o’clock in the aftenioon, the following bridal paraphernalia, mz. 

A saykra of moqeish^l; and one of flowers,^ or only one of flowers, (i.e. 
a garland tied round the head, and hanging down to the knees). 

Hie bridegroom’s wedding dress ; consisting of a red pugree^ or turban ; 
a red mundeel, a cord of silk and gold, or only of gold thi^ad, rolled 
over the turban; a red jama^ a very loose garment worn over the 
neema; a red neemay or a garment, half as loose as the jama; a red 
shaly or shawl ; a red doputtOy (lit. two breadths.) It is like the 
next article, but of double the breadth, and is thrown over the shoul- 
der; a red ^kay a cloth worn round the waist : a red romaly or 
handkerchief ; a red eezary or long drawers, with its nara or band ; a 
reAJootee ha joray or pair of shoos ; a red kungguHy an ornament 
consisting of a red thread tied round the wrists of the bride and 
bridegroom ; a red phooUoongneey any sweet-scented flower enclosed 
in a piece of cloth tor the bride to smell ; and two rod (or koossooniy 
safflower coloured) romaly or handkerchiefs to wave over the bride- 
groom. 

A quantity of the bride’s cloths which have been worn. 

A Sohagpoora. {vide Glossary). 

Jewels; if among the rich, a considerable number; if among the poor, 
in value according to their means. For the nose, a nu^A, a large 
ring worn on the left nostril, of gold ; and a boolaqy a ring worn on 
the centre cartilage of the nose, of gold. For the neck, a luehchay a 
neck-lace worn tight round the neck, of gold and glass beads, and 
a neemboUe (alias hulUh)y one ditto hanging down. For the wrists, 
a bmgreean ha jora^ n set of bracelets of coloured glass. For the 
fingers, an unagotkee^ or ring, of gold or silver. For the thumb, an 
ungoosMan (thumb-ring) of the same metal. For the toes, an anwUty 

• MejpMee wgald tecBu to be tiie term applied in some parts of Hindoostan, to the 
joj^kez paraphernalia. Vide Ifn. Meet’s Obs. vol. I p. 377. 
f Mo^Bulh, (gold or silver thread). 

X J£ and shulhgugkt take plaee on diSecent days, both MfsArot «re leid on the 

Matter day, at otherwise the fiowen would fade. 
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a ring furnished with little belle, worn on the great to^ 6f silver, 
and a Uchwayj one without bells for the other toes, of librer. 

A Singardan (reticule or toilet-bag, if I may so call it) of chintz, 
velvet, &C. containing, a wndm^ a box of gold, silver, copper, 
or brass, for holding betel and its appendages; a ehow^huTrajfj 
a small of gold or silver, with four partitions for holding spices, 
viz. cloves, cardamoms, nutmegs, mace, &c. ; an aeena^ or fooking- 
glass ; a hufiggy^ or comb of wood ; a meesee-dariy a box of gold, 
silver, copper, or brass, for holding vneesee (or powder made of 
vitriol) ; a soorrm-dan^ a similar box for bolding soomo,* generally 
considered to be antimony, but what is used in India is an ore of 
lead; a hajuldan (alias kujlotee)^ a box for holding hajul (or lamp- 
black), of gold or silver, with its sulaee (or probe) of gold or silver ; 
an utturdan^ a vial for containing uttur (or otto of roses), lit uttur- 
box, a receptacle for utur ; a golabpashj a bottle of glass, gold, or 
silver, out of which rose-water is sprinkled ; a je^b chhilneej or 
tongue-scraper, of gold or silver. 

An Asmangeeree^ of ta/ta^ chheet^ or Vharwa ; or a chandnee of white 
cloth (a canopy or cloth fastened to the ceiling) ; a deewargeereej 
tapestiy or cloth to adorn a wall ; a purda, or curtain ; ajae^umaz^ 
a cloth, Ac. on which they perform their devotions ; a ihuirunjee 
(alias iomibAana or a large carpet) ; a dnsturkhwan^ a snbstitnte for 
a table-doth, which is spreaa on the ground ; a Jchwan^fosh (or 
tora^poih)^ a cloth for covering a tray, a tray-lid, a cloth covering 
for dishes ; a sur^posh^ a lid for wy vessel, as a cup, dish, Ac. ; a 
boqeha^ a cloth for wrapping oth^s in. 

Furnitures, viz. a Ptdlungj bedstead or cot, with its appendages, viz. 
a toshuky or mattress ; a tukeeay or pillow; a girday (alias gul tukeed)^ 
a small round pillow laid under ^ cheek; s ptulurig^posh (oormp* 
palamipoTe\ a coverlet, a coimterpane ; a ruzaesy a qmlt ; soayjbuniy 
silk cords, with gold or silver ^sels to them, for fastening the 
mattress to the bedstead ; a galeecluiy a small carpet spread near 
the bed ; a gadeoy a thin matti^, or any thing stuffed, spread on 
the galoeeliay to sit or lie on ; a ehowkety or stool ; a mndooqy a chest 
or trunk of wood ; a sundooqchay a box of the same ; a pagtatay a 
large rattan dot^ basket ; a paytareoy a small one ; a jamdafmy 
a sort of leathern portmanteau; a bayluny a roHii^-pin; a putray 
hoard on which dough is kneaded and moulded ; a mndul ka 




cmar stone on whi^ the sandalwood is triturated or ground down ; 
a sayweean ka tukhtay a board for making sayweean (or vermie^) on. 

UntensSte, viz. a a copper caldron ; a daggehay a mndl one of 

thii same nietal ; a J^gtety an iron skinu^ perforated with liolos, 

* I. e. CollTriiim for lUinliag the eye, to give it a brilhaat appeaniiice.-K(^ 
Gloiitty) 

f The stone being too iasignifibOnt an article, is not seat with the reit ; but for- 
fibbed afterwards. 
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like a colander ; a tambukhs^ a large copper spoon, to serve out rice 
with ; a sheeny a copper cover for pots ? a lurtggrtiy a large shallow 
pan, used for kneading dough, ana at meals for serving rice, &c. ; 
a luggun^ a large flat, hollow, copper utensil, in the form of a oasin ; 
a thcUay^ a smsdl flat copper dish ; a tubuq^ a large brass one ; rayha^ 
heean^ cqpper saucerS ; a badeea^ copper bowls ; salun kay kutoray^ 
copper cuny-cups ; tushtureean^ small copper-plates ; a chumcha, a 
copper spoon ; a tumbaloo (alias lota)y a copper or brass pot for 
homing water; a chillumchee (alias sylabehee) a copper or brass 
wash-hand basin ; an a/taba, or ewer of the same metal ; a sorahee, 
or goblet {gugglet or gogUt)ot kola just (blende) ; a panee ha hutoray 
or drinking-cup, of copper or kola just ; a Uhopra cKhilnay kee 
chowkee or an instrument of iron for rasping the kernel of the cocoa- 
nut; a pooreean kay choontee^ or a pair of pincers for ornamenting 
pooreeans (a kind of cakes) ; a peekdan or oogaldarij a spittoon of 
gold, silver, copper, brass, or mdry ; a s/mma, or a lamp of brass 
or kassund ; an ood buttee ha ek^a^ a receptacle for pastils, of brass 
or kussund ; a palkesy or palankeen ; a haiidesj or female slave ; a 
golanty or male slave ; a horse, cow, buffalo, goat, sheep, Ac. 

They tie a red thread to each of the above articles, with the excep- 
tion of the animals, and mark it with sunduly putting into each uten- 
sil a pan ka beera (or mouthful of betel) y prepared for mastication. 

Each person gives a greater or smaller number of the articles 
contained in the above list, as his means will allow. 

As was done with respect to the burree apparatus, so these arti- 
cles are in like manner carried with a similar train, accompanied with 
music, Ac., and attended by all the relatives (save the bride herself 
and her parents), and| friends, (as marriage attendants) are taken to 
and delivered at the bridegroom’s house, where both men and women 
are sumptuously entertained, as has been minutely detailed on the 
burree occasion. 

As on the burree evening, polaooy &c. were sent from the bride’s 
house to the bridegroom’s, so likewise on the jayhez evening, polaoo 
and curries, &c. are despatched from the bridegroom to ihe bride. 
The latter, as well as the former, is termed rung^rree ha Vhma. 

Hheiayhez (or the above paraphernalia), remains the bride’s pro- 
perty as long as she lives. In the evwi of her dying chiHless, her 
nearest of km may claim it But if 3ie have children, it Incomes 
their property. 

6. Jholphornay i. e. about three o’clock in the afternoon of the 
shulhguaht^eyy having dediied out the bridegroom’s sister in a new 
suit of clothes, they get her to perform jhol phorana ; which consists in 
her forcibly pressing on the cloth tied over the mouth of the jhol kay 
ghurray (or mis) beftwre-mentioned (vide p. 71), which being rent, 
and her hand getting into the contente of the pot, she tastes a m^e of 
the (curdled milk), herself, and then distributes the rest amongst 
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the people. Uhe same ceremony is performed by the bride’# swter 
in t£e bride’s house* The pots are left where they were unwushed* 


Ihe AvJhgusht invitations being issued^ and the ^ests assembled 
at the bride^oom’s house, the men are entertained with Vharapckm 
from three in the afternoon till dusk; and the women in the female 
apartment in the evening. After dinner, tlie latter go to the bride’s 
house, and perform on her the ceremony of 


7. Put kay chawul cKhurana (or winnowing the rice of chastity, 
or virgin-rice). 


They put a seer and a quarter of unboiled rice into a red hand* 
kerchief, and with a moosul (or long heavy wooden pestle, in use in 
clearing rice from the husk), to which a betel-leaf parcel, tied with a 
red thread, nara* is attached, all the women, together with the bride, 
go through the sham operation of beating it ; at the same time sing- 
ing some song usually sung on such occasions. 

8. Afterwards, the ceremony of tail churhana is performed : 
that is, they put tlie seven empty tail ghurray (oil-pots) painted by the 
ladies, together with an arrow having a pan kee beeree and a sohalee 
fastened to it with read thread, into a basket ; also a small piece of 
sugar-candy wrapped up in a betel leaf, and a little meesee tied up 
in paper, and some sweet oil, or scented oil, in cups. But previous to 
transporting these to the bride’s place, the ladies rub a little meenee on 
the bridegroom’s teeth, and give him the sugar-candy mentioned 
above, to hold between his teetli for a few minutes, apply a little of the 
oil to his forehead, and then placing the cups on trays with the above 
meeaee and sugar-candy, carry them, accompanied by music, to the 
bride’s house. On their arrival there, having brought the bride out 
under the shed, and seated her on a stool, they hold a red handker- 
chief over her head in the form of a canopy ; and first of all any old 
soAognn-woman takes up, with the tip of her fore-finger, two or three 
times, some of the meesee^ and applies it to the bride’s teeth, and then 
makes her rinse her mouto : the reason of which is, that tlie bride may 
become as old a 5o7ia^m-woman as herself : and all the other women in 
rotation take hold of the arrow with both hands, dip the end of it into 
the oil, and then apply it three times to her knees, shoulders, puttie 
(or hair over the temple), and forehead They then place the oil-poto, 
four on the right side, and three on the left of the bride. A woman, 
standing on the right side, hands the four pots over the bride’s heiri 
to a woman on the left ; and the latter, in like manner, hands over the 
three on the left side to the former. This operation is repeated three 
times. 


During the performance of all this, there are certain songs cur- 

* By Mrs. Msinr’s aecoant, it appears that it is the aHee of the elder dPthe hease to 
tie the mra (which is a oord of many threads, dyed red and y^ow) to the imWitf ea titls 
eeeiihm. (Tel. i. p. 891.) The custom. Mrs M. remaHcs, is aHofhdmr ofMlaioe etficin. 
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Veni ‘iunoiig wom6ili which tiliey sing. Th« bride hdlds betwben hw 
teeth, during the ceremony of tail enurhana^ the pieee of sugiOStlllidy 
Vhioh the bridegroom had in his mouth (page 81) ; and after th^ 
ceremony is over she gives it to any child present. 

This rite being concluded, the bridegroom’s female ftriends gO 
home, and the bride’s proceed in the same mailner to the bridegroom^, 
with the nine oil-pots painted by the soAa^in-women at her house) 
together Vith the meesee^ some of which they had appliod to her teeth, 
and a bit of sugar-candy which she had held in her mouth, lift the 
oil-pots (as just described) apply the vieesee, and make him hold the 
bride’s sugar-candy in his mouth. In short, they perform the same 
ceremonies to him Us tliey did to the bride. 

It is a general custom not to use meesee until a person, male or 
female, is married ; it is therefore thought very improper to do sa. 
Men, however, on being circumcised, necessarily apply it once (p. 
30), on the day that they are adorned with flowers ; but females never 
use it before their wedding-day : and it is by the black mark in the 
crevices between the teeth, oecasioned by the daily application of the 
meesee^ that people generally distinguish whether a woman be married 
or not ; which circumstance as to men is not so easily discovert, since 
they never apply meesee to their teeth, except at their marriages 
(and at cir<mmcision). 

At the houses of both the bride and bridegroom, the empty oil- 
pots, after one or two of the Fridays of the hoiicv-moon, are giveU 
away to the aforesaid 5e/i(7^?72-woincn who painted them. 

In some counti’ies, in order to perform the above ceremonies 
with the oil-pots, the latter are Conveyed with the burree and jayhez 
respectively. 

Among women of some of the castes, the two above custofils of 
put hay chawul clxHiwrana and iml churhana are considered of such con- 
sequence, that no marriage is thought to have been ’properly celebrat- 
ed, and no woman is esteemed fit to move in genteel society, at whose 
wedding either of them has beeti omitted. 

Should the shub^-gusht tUke placC on a different dUy from that of 
burree and jayhez^ after the Cereihony of tail chi^hJtina^ the flower and 
moqeish sayhra^ mentioned iu ^ojaylitz^ Und a flovi^er /jai’fcwrf for the 
horse, are despatched with music to the bridegrooih. 

* Consequently their teeth are always clean. It is only by enquiry that i!he dremo- 
atance can be ascertained Women conceiving meesee to be a sign of being a mAagin 
invariably use it, and a few men do the same. At the time of the ceremony of 'tail ehur* 
hana^ at the bride’s and bridegroom’s, they also perform chowk hhurna^ as 'described 
ilti^Or the head of Auhiee (p. 64). They never observe the former rile witlumt the latter. 

t Pak'hur, literally an iron armour for the defence of a horse or elepheal | httC 
*here alluding to an ornamental one made of dowem and thrown over the "hody^of the 
bridegroom’s horse. 
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^ i Sic' ^Pie brid^oom^B shvh-^gmht^ alias shuhjur-gnslU mihur^ 
fUiki (L e* noctunpi^j city^ or dawn-of-day, perambulation) 

The night on which this takes place, justly deserves to be erfe^- 
ed a gr^nd one ; since the principal part of the nuptial ceremony then 
takes place. 


After the tail cljLurhana^ the bridegroom has himself shaved and 
bathes ; and if he wear long hair on his head, he has it fumigated with 
the smoke of ood (benjamin). After this, in tying on the turban,, 
should any venerable old man of tlie family, whose wife is still living, 
be present, he makes two or three turnings with the end of it on ms 
own head,* then removes and places it on that of the bridegroom, who 
finishes the winding of it on. Having then decked himself out with 
the rest of the wedding dress provided by ^e bride’s friends, and hav- 
ing applied eoorma to his eyes, meesee to lits teeth, chewed betel, past- 
ed afshan^ on his cheeks, put garlands of flowers round the neck, tied 
the golden and flower sayliraon the head, and thrown over the w’hole 
the muqnjaX (or veil), he is mounted on a horse, or seated in an arnba- 
and commences his tour after midnight, accompanied by a 
niunerous throng of spectators, relatives, and friends. These carrying 
with him various descriptions of artificial trech, made of different kinds 
pf coloured papei*, bhend\\ tmd wax, and ornamented w^ith mica and 
zurumrnq (gold-leaf or tinsel), letting off fireworks of all sorts at in- 
tervals, proceed with flambeaux and lights placed in earthen cups fix- 
ed on ladders,! attended by dancing-girls, some on foot, others danc- 
ing in tukht-e^rowan (travelling thrones erected on platforms can’ied on 
men’s shoulders), tasa murfa,^ hajo’^bujuntur^ nutmra nowhut (bands of 
music of different descriptions) innumerable flags, sepoys, a great 
retinue with much pomp and state, like the splendid procession of a 
pionarch, haltingevery now and to w itness the performance of the 
4ancing-girls. He thus proceeds to the musjid (mosque), 'whence, hav- 
ing performed two rukat prayers and slwgkreea^ he repairs to the bride’s 
bouse, while a flower or paper umbrella, beautifully constructed, paint- 
pd, and ornamented with mica, is whirled round over his head. 


* With this idea, that since he and his wife have lived for manj years happily 
tO|ethtr, the aew*nuurried couple may do the same. 

t Shreds oSmoqeish or cloth woven with gold or silver thread, chipped very fine, or 
slips of gold or silver leaf pasted on with gum. This is properly a female ornament in, 
use among the lower orders, but, men are sometimes foolish enough to adopt it. 

( Among the great, one woven with golden thread ; among the poor, of red coarse 
mudim 

§ Amb^ref, a seat with a canopy placed on an elephant, in which they ride. 

I Bknd or netty shrub or pith (aeschy^omene paludosa, Roxh.) the Ught, 
^iia|y» white, ooiky-looking wood of a handsome shrob, used in making a^cial birds, 
fkwtiii tsys, hats, turbans, Ac., and to float nets. 

% Carried hor^pntally. 
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On arriving at the bride's hotme, a general seramUe for the: 
aratsA (artifiDial trees, ^.) takes pl^ among the persons who have 
aeoomp^ed him. Sometimes the person to whom they belong, pre- 
vents this frolic, and on the A;un^-jrun-day carries them along with the 
bridegroom ; but on that day, they must be given up to be scrambled 
for ; unless they be borrowed, in which case, of course, this does not 
hapiMin. During the scramble, there is much bustle and confusion, 
shoving and pushing: some have their clothes torn, and others are 
tlirown down as I myself have witnessed. After that, the bridegroom’s 
so/d, or some one of the bride’s party if As be not present, holds a bam- 
boo across the ^te, for the purpose of obtaining the dChingana (vulgo 
dAsa^rofiaor forfeit), and with the assistance of others, stands to oppose 
his entrance. In general they take with them a small earthen muthf^e^ 
either fancifully painted or plain, (to receive the expected present) and 
demand the ^Jnngana ; oii' which the bridegroom’s pa^ call out, 
Pray who are you that dare thus obstruct the king’s cavalcade ?” 
To which the others reply, ‘‘Why, at night so many thieves rove 
“ about, that it is very possible you are some of them.” In short, in 
this way they hold along jocular conversation together. Nay, at times, 
out of frolic^ there is such pushing and shoving, that frequently many a 
one falls down and is hurt At last they give them ten or twenty rupees 
(or two or four, in short something orother*^, according to their means, 
either dropping them into the above dChingana Imdhnee^ or putting them 
into their nands, and thus gain admittance. In entering the compound, 
one of the bridegroom’s people takes him off his horse, and carries him 
in on Bis back. The slaves of both sexes of the bride’s party again 
demanding a present, obstruct his passage in the area, and make a 

S 3at deal of sport with the burden carrier, to his no small annoyance. 

e bridegroom, out of pity toward the unfortunate fellow who hears 
him, consents to give something, and proceeds in. 

On entering the house, the bridegroom alone is borne by the man, 
who carries him to the door of the dwelling, or to the court-yard around 
it, where he stops. The women then holding up a curtain between, 
and one of them having brought the bride in her arms* to the other 
side of it, they put into her hands flowers, sugars, and unboiled rice, 
and direct her to throw them three times over the skreen, on the head 
of toe bridcljgroom, who does the same to her. This ceremony beitig 
conduded, toe bridegroom withdraws to the male dewankhana. 


• Or rsHier, the bride ig aeaun astride on the woman*# bip» with tha punas of tlia 
2a4hii^*amtaid ber waitt» as is the general of nnrsiiig aiKNigit a|l claaifijdtlia 

aatfvtidrXnaa. 
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Scot. 7. Concerning 1. Neehah^* or the eolemrimition, cf Meiittmony. 
2. Joohoaj or the firet IrUertAew of ike new-married CaUpU.^ 


iX^ 


1. Ifeekah^^ Should the hour at which the bridegroom reacfiae 
the bride’s house, after the preceding perambulation, a propitious 
one, the neekah is immediately performed ; otherwise it is deferred to 
the fourth, or any otlier auspicious hour afterwards. In the latter 
case, the people all retire to their own homes, and are summoned at the 
appointed time. At this juncture, should any thing in the bride 
appear objectionable to the bridegroom, the match may be dissolved. 


The qazee^ or his deputy, is generally present on these occasions ; 
if not, they send for either of them. Previous to commencing the 
reading of the neekah^ tlie bride’s people send a palkee (palanquin) ao^ 
companied by baja^bujuntur (musicians), for the bridegroom’s mother ; 
or, in her absence, for his elder sister, maternal aunt, &c. and until 
their arrival the solemnization of neekah does not take place. They 
then commence the business of neekah^ discontinuing the music, danc- 
ing, &c. 

The qaaet appoints two bearded individuals as witnesses on 
the side of the bridegroom, and desires them to go to the bride’s 
party, and request them to issue orders regarding the neekah^ 
and to state the nature of the marriage portion. When these 
have carried the message, an absolute wukeel (agent) appointed 
on the side of the bride, accompanies them back, to arrange the matter. 
On their return from the bride with the wukeely her people dismiss 
them with a pankaheera (mouthful of betel) ; but, for the sake of 
diversion, they inclose the leaves of some tree or other in a betel-leaf, 
and fold it up in the form of a betel-parcel, and give it to them. 
Occasionally, at the time of so doing, the husband’s brother-in-law 
with a leathern strap gives the witnesses two or three gentle stripes, 
observing to them that this is the punishment they deserve for giving 
false evidence. The qazee then repeats the same thing over to the 
tcukeelj who, either of his own accord, or as it is suggested to him by 
somie clever old dame at the bride’s house, says many witly thin^ : 
e. a. that the chiIcKs dowry is something so considerable, that it ia 
beyond the power of the bridegroom to bestow it. But first deliven 
to me, as earnest-money, the following articles, viz. twelve dMIMl 


*■ Neekah and Shadee are often used synonymously ; though in Bengal the fonner 
is only applied to a seoondaiy kind of marriage, called half-marriage. 1 By the ignorant, 
it is esteemed nnlawfhl and disreputable, equivalent to keeping a mistress. Whereas, in 
reality, it is the foundation of matrimony, ehadee signifying, and being merely the 
*‘Tejoicingt” on the occasion. 

t This ceremony of neekah would appear, by Mrs. Meer’s statement, to be calkd, in 
that part of the country where she resided, 6nrat (assignment). Because og thiiCiMdht 
thi^to#ry brtbced, and generally the bridegroom takes his wifi to his oipabpina*y<4i 

i n 
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with iUk^ m oan^Jo^ of 

^ freighted with ^Uo and anion hnska, fift]r elephants^ mad ton 
hdcw of gold mohttrs : 1 shall tiben acquaint you with the extent of 
^ marriagei^portion*” The gazee^ on nearing this, enquires of the 
witnesses whedier the statement of we wfikeel be correct, or whether 
he has been bribed to speak thus in the bride’s favour. The witnesses, 
though present at the conference, cany on the joke by saying, He 
went m behind the skreen, apd had a private consultation ; so that 
we cannot say but he paay have been bribed.” The qtxzee also, in 
return, sends back a jocular reply : such ss, Had I previously been 
aware of the circumstance, 1 should have forwards these articles 
with the burree apparatus ; but since you have only pow taken a 
fancy to them, I shall forthwith dispatch paper dolls to procure 
them, and the instpnt they arrive they shall be duly weighed ip a 
balance, having heaven and earth for its scales and the wind for its 
weights, and safely delivered over. Ip the mean tune, however, it 
is necessary that you inform us what the settlement is to be.” 

After contesting the point in this way for awhile, a marriage- 
portion similar to that whicli the bride’s mother or her father’s sister 
may have had, being fixed ujion, tlie qofiee states the same to the bride- 
groom, and inquires whether he be satisfied with it ; to which be 
replies, Perfectly so,” Some settle a larger? some a smaller dowry 
th^ this, just as the bridegroom ipay stipulate. Then the qazee, 
having taken the muqnu and sa,yhra (v^eils) off the face of the bride- 
groom, and thrown them over his bead, before which period they 
were not allowed to be removed, makes liim gargle his tliroat tluree 
times with water, and seating hipi with his fape turned tow^ards the 
qibla, requests him to repeat after him in Arabic : Ist, the ustugfar 
(deprecation) ; 2d, tlje four qoo /9 (chaptei’s of the Qoran commencing 
with the word qool, e. ^^say,” viz. the 109th, 112th, 113th, and 
114th chapters) ; 3d, the five kulmay (creeds) ; 4th, the zift-t^emam 
(articles of belief) viz. belief, 1, ip Gcxl ; 2, in his angels; 3, in his 
scriptures; 4, in his prophets; 5, in the resurrection and day of 
jud^ent; and 6, in his absolute decree and predestination of good 
and evil. 5 th, The doa-e^qoonoot (prayer of praise); and if he be 
illiterate, explains to him the meaning of these in Hindoostanee. 

TImn, having made him repeat the neekah ha seegaK* (also in 
Arabic, and illustrated its signification), he desires the wuheel and 
bridegroom to join hands together, and directs the* former to say to 
the latter, Such a one’s daughter, such a one, by the agency of 
the wuheel and the testimony of two witnesses, has, in your marriage 
with her, had such a jointure settled upon her : do you consent to 
it ?” The bridegroom replies, With my whole heart and soul, to 
iny jiiarriage with this lady, as well as to the above-ii;^ptioned 
settlement made upon her, do I consent, consent, (*x)n8eut ! ! I 

, During the performance of the above ceremony of neeka^ a tray 


* Neekah ha acegaA, or tho ii\^age contract. 



is i»lso«d m (gitt^, ooiitainiiAg: sotiM 

rfbi^ds, And beteUlAAves. Iti aoitte pfauiss a •am- or sm a 
‘qaarbr of unboiled rice, some tundul in a cnp, nridli a pete hUfuff^^ka 
'(neoklaoe of two strings of black glass bea^s) in ft, and in titeiraj 
also the Qazee's gifts (alias fee), viz. two and a quarter rupees, togetibeT 
with snch other presents as they may choose to ave him, oonsisftng 
usually of a suit of clothes togeUier with a shawl, according to tboit 
moftiis. 

It may here be remarked, howeVel^, that the Qazee has no right 
to expect a fee ^ for wlien a Moosulman wishes to enter into so kwfol 
ae eng^ement, sanctioned by the precepts of Mohummud, it is not 
only highly improper and unbecoming, but unlawful, in a Qazee to 
take k fine from him in tliis way ; and, for this reason, that Qazees 
have had grants of land in eenam (gift) or jageer^* or daily pay, or 
!monthly salaries bestowed on them by former kings, which the Honor*- 
able East-India Company (may its good fortune be perpetual 1) has 
continued to them, solely for the ffyllo\% ing purposes, viz, : To bury 
and inter the helpless poor w hen they die ; to soleihnize their neekak 
(mkrriage) ; to impart spiritual kno\^ ledge to their offspring ; to act 
as eemam (priest), and read prayers daily at the five seasons in the 
mosque ; to appoint a moktuveuiee or superintendent of the mosque ; 
khuteeb (preacher) to deliver the Jehootba (sermon) on feast days itod 
Fridays (their sabbaths) ; a vwxvazxm (crier) for sounding the xtzan 
(summons to prayer), and a khidmiiitcey to sweep the moi^ue and 
bring water wherewith the congregation may perform tlieir ablutions^ 
all of whom he pays out of his own pur^e. 

If these neglect their duties in the least degree, the ruler may 
Very justly remove and dismiss the Qazee from his situation, and 
appoint another in his stead ; for the object of it is to •afford ease to 
God’s servants, which is completely frustrated when •a poor sepakee 
(soldier) who wishes to get married is obliged to pay two and a 
quarter rupees for nothing. But, in most places, the servants of 
* mosques, above enumerated, are appointed by kings and rulers, and 
reOeive pay from them, and are not in die Qazee z •employ, therefore 
the latter (the Qazee^ will not perform the neekah liinless he reteive 
the usual fee. 

Governors have appointed QUzm ^solely for the advantage of the 
ignorant and uneducated ; men of science, who can exercise their own 
judgment, have no occasion for them. Being masters in their own 
families, they can solemnize matrimony and perform the fhnerai 
obs^uies, &c. themselves, against which there is no prohibition, either 
by (Sod or die Prophet 

After neekah the Qaz^ oSers tip a supplieation to heaven on their 
behalf, saying, 0 great *6tod I grant that mutual love may reign 

^ Jageer ; land (dven by government as a reward for servioef, or as a fee ; S 
•pension in land. 
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beiwaeu this couple, us it existed between Adum (AcUm) and Huwa 
« (Eve), Ibi^heaxn (Abraham) and Sara (Sarah), and ajBfeotion as was 
between Yoosoof (Joseph) and Zuloekha (Potipbar’s wife), Hoosa 
(Moses) and Safoora (Moses's wife Zipporah), his faighne^ Mo- 
hummud Moostufia and A-aysha, his highness Ally-ool Moortooaa 
and Fateemat-ooz-Zohura." Then having helped himself to the 
contents of the tray, and blown (i e. the supplication) on the sugar- 
candy, he inserts a small bit of tlie latter into the bridegroom's mouth, 
and delivers the pote (or glass beads) and a little sugar-c^dy to the 
bridegroom's mother, or any other near relative, and desires him to 
convey them to the bride ; and tells her, that from this day she must 
consider herself married to such a person, the son of such a one, and 
that such is the jointure settled upon her ; that she is to wear the 
necklace as emblematic of it, and chew the sugar-candy.* On hearing 
this the bride weeps ; or rather, as many do, pretends to weep. 

In the assembly of the men the bridegroom falls on their Hecks 
(embraces) and kisses their hands, and is loaded wdth congratula- 
tions from all quarters. Were the bridegroom even a slave, he 
would, on an occasion of this kind, be allowed to embrace all the 
gentlemen present. 

Should dancing-girls be present, as a token of participation in 
the bridegroom’s joy, they continue dancing to the sound of the music ; 
in the meantime, the bridegroom’s party are entertained with a dinner 

of meetha polaoo. 

• 

Along with the bridegroom two or four of his near relatives go 
as sumdeeans (near relatives), to whom the ojmosite party offer 9undui 
hafh; that is, a red cloth is spread on the floor near the carpet to 
walk on, while a red cloth canopy is held over their heads, and as 
they enter, they have sundul applied to their haCh (hands). In so 
doing, many out of frolic besmear also their mouths with some of it, 
and enjoy a hearty laugh at their expense. Having handed them a 
fonkabeera^ they take and seat them on the carpet By placing 
under the carpet leather or fragments of earthen vessels, they contrive 
to play them a number of tricks ; after which they bring the wash- 
hand-oasin and ewer, and holding a red cloth over them and a red 
curtain all round, first pour a litde shurhut on their hands and then 
give them water to wash. They put pan kaybeeray on a ixay and 
shurhut into a bowl or bottle, and with a small cun help each of them 
to some of it, and hand them a pankabeera. On partaking of the 
1>6ver^e, each sumdee drops a rupee or a fanam into the cup ; some, 
also, into the washhand-basin while they are washing, lliey* fre- 
^ently, out of fan, substitute a decoction of horsegram for shurhit 
The instant any one has drunk the shurbutj a wag, who is a near 
relative, in jest, rubs his mouth so excessively hard with a well- 
atarohed towel, handkerchief, or brocade, as sometimes to make his 
lips bleed. 


Ai emblemtiic of the sweets of mstrimoiiT. 
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After that, they hand a pankabeera to each of the guests^ spread 
the dusturkhwan and serve up choba. Having mixed plenfy or ghee 
with the meetha polaooj and put it on the plates, they cover it Over 
with the bund (or slices, viz. the choha)^ and set it before the aumdeeans. 
The bridegroom also joins the aumdeeans at dinner, when his hands 
are washed by his brother-in-law, who puts four or five handfuls of the 
above food into his mouth. At every mouthful he makes some witty 
remai'k, in the manner detailed under the head of huldee maynhdee 
(page 68), after which the bridegroom eats with his own hand.^ If 
the brother-in-law be not present, any one else feeds him. The 
money that is dropped into the cup or washhand -basin in the act of 
drinking ahurbut and washing hands, becomes the perquisite of the 
servants ; but, in some places, the landlord takes it himself. 

This being concluded, betel-leaf, fiowers, uttur, &c. are handed 
round ; after which, the marriage attendants retire, while the bride- 
groom’s nearer relatives remain in company with him. 

Neekah^ agreeably to the sacred Qorayi and the Huddcea-iSubu^ 
wee (prophetical traditions), depends on three things : 1st. Tlie consent 
of the man and woman ; 2dly. The evidence of two witnesses ; 3diy. 
The settling a marriage portion on the wife. Should any one of these 
be wanting, the marriage is unlawful. 

Men of property usually pay the whole, or sometimes a tliird of 
the dowry at the time of the marriage, while the poor pay it by instal- 
ments. It being the divine command to give it, they must, partly !y 
jewels, partly by valuable dresses, or in short somehow or other, satisfy 
the women to a certain extent, and get tlie bride to remit the 
remainder. Should the husband not have obtained an immunity or 
cancelled the debt, liis guilt becomes great On his death, his father 
or his son is obliged to discharge it Should the wdfe die, it becomes 
her parents’ due ; and if not paid, they can demand it by force of 
law. In this there are certain provisos; that is to say, if the woman 
of her own accord leave her husband, she forfeits the dowry ; if the 
husband turn her out of doors, he is first obliged to pay her the mar- 
riage portion. 

2. The mode of performing joolwa (the first meeting of the bride 
and bridegroom in presence of the relations) is as follows: 

Previous to the bridegroom withdrawing from the male to the 
female assembly, the women, having bathed the bride, prepare her 
for his reception, by decking her out in all sorts of finery, with orna- 
ments, &C., adorning her agreeably to the wonted ftusmon on these 
occasions. 

* Ko iik>oxi8, knives^ or forks, are at any time need by iiat!?et ; the finger* sekte 
at a mbititute. 
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After the neekah is over, the bride’s saylira, accompanied with 
music, arrives from tlie bridegroom’s. The women are entertained 
with 7neetfia polaooy in the same way as the men. 

At the time of joo/tra, the bridegroom’s mother, sister, and other 
relatives, &c. are all present at the bride’s house. 

About five or six o’clock in the afternoon of the neekah-chyy the 
mooshata (female jester) having fastened thesa^Amon the bride’s head, 
brings her on her lap and seats lier on the cot. Then, liaving seated 
the bridegroom opposite to lier, with their faces turned towards each 
other and having a piece of red cloth held up as a curtain between them, 
she, holding one end of a long piece of red thread, puts the latter, 
along with some unboiled rice, into the bride's hand, and taking hold 
of it makes her thi’ow it over the curtain on the bridegroom’s head. 
The sister of the latter, tying a gold or silver ring to the extremity of 
the thread, and also putting some unboiled rice along with it into the 
hand of her brother, takes hold of it, and inak(;s him throw them to the 
bride. When they have thus thrown it (the ring) backwards and for- 
wards three times, all the while singing sonu' current epithalamium 
(called hujoolohd)j the mooshata desires the bridegroom to remove tbe 
curtain. After placing the bride and bridegroom on the bed, the 
female jester exercises her ingenuity in saying many witty things. On 
the bridegroom’s mother or his sister requesting her to show the" bride’s 
face to the bridegroom, she observes, The bride cebpses tlic* moon in 
beauty ; and were I to indulge him with a single glance, tlio poor 
fellow would go mad and become distracted.” 

Afler two or three (lit. four) glmrrees ])assed in this wav, she 
places a bit of sugar-candy on the bride's liead, and desires the bride- 
groom to pick it up with his mouth. That being done, she j)uts the 
same on her shoulders, knees, and feet ; hut, instead of removing it in 
the latter case with his mouth, he offers to do it with his left hand (a 
thing totally inadmissible among them), which, of course, the mooshata 
(mes not sanction; and at this juncture amuses the bridegroom's mo- 
ther and sister not a little by insisting upon the performance, observing 
that it is but right, since he has taken uj) the rest with his mouth, that 
he should do so in this case. After a few miinitcs, he is allowed to 
take it up with his right hand. 

. , Then the mooshata^ singing, takes hold of the bride’s head, moves 
It backwards and forwards two or three (lit. four) times, and does the 
same to the bridegroom ; after which, holding a looking glass between 
them, she directs them to look at each other in it. The bridegroom 
a es a peep, and obtains a faint glimpse of his fair one (immediately 
a^r which the Qoran is exhibited to his view), while the modest 
virgin does not so much as ventui'e to open her eyes.* 

All this is pretended modesty since, before the match was concerted, the couple 
haTC repeatedly been in each other’s company, and become sufficiently well acquainted 
with one another. 
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They then give th© bridegroom some milk in a cup to drink, and 
touch the bride’s mouth with his leavings (hoping thereby to create a 
mutual affection between them). 

Having assembled all the bridegroom’s female relatives, and such 
of the near male ones as are privileged to see her, and displayed her 
to them, the latter, on being gratified with a sight of the Beauty [not 
imfrequently she is ugly enough], put a ring, a rupee, or some jewel. 
Into her hands, and pronounce a blessing upon her, saying, ^^Long may 
“you live and prosper.” 

The bride’s and bridegroom's mothers, fathers, sisters, brothers, 
and other relatives, being assembled, the bride’s mother takes hold of 
her right hand, and placing it into that of the bridegroom’s father, 
says, Hitherto has this girl’s modesty, honour, reputation, and cha- 
“ raeter been in our hands, and we now resign them over to you,” 
The* opposite party, on the other hand, by numerous consolatory 
assurances, give her to understand that she need labour under no 
apprehensions on that sulject, that her daughter will be well taken 
care of. 

After that the bridegi’oom stands up to make his sulamee (obei- 
sance), and addressing each individual male and female relative of the 
bride by name, makes his tusleem (salutation) to them. The ladies in 
return, offer him a present of a handkerchief, ring, rupee, half-rupee, 
doputta, or shawl ; and if any one of his brothers be present, they also 
offer a handkerchief or a ring. 

After that, in the same style as tlie bridegroom came the preceding 
night to the bride’s house, he now proceeds home on horseback, and 
she along with him in a meeana (a palankeen) with doors shut, attend- 
ed by music, dancing-girls, and accompanied by all the relatives, &c. 
On reaching his house, the attendants, musicians, &c. are dismissed 
with betel. 

Then the bridegroom, on taking the bride out of the palankeen, 
and carrying her in his arms into the house, meets with a little oppo- 
sition from his sister, who insists upon his promising to let her have 
his first daughter ; to which he facetiously replies. “ You shall most 
undoubtedly have the first daughter of my bond-maid, or of my cat.” 
After a little sham altercation, he promises his daughter, and t^es in 
the bride. 

After this a fowl or sheep is sacrificed in the name of the couple, 
and distributed in charity. Then having placed the bride’s and bride- 
groom’s arms round each other’s neck, with their faces turned towards 
the Qibla (temple of Mecca), they cause them to make two sijdahs 
(prostrations). After which the bride first washes the bridegroom’s 

feet in a mixture of sundul and water, and then he lier’s. 

* 

That being done, the couple retire to their bed-room to enjoy 
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thexnselves as ihey think proper, disburdening them^ves of all the 
fatigues of the preceding night; but that is among the better ranks 
of s )ciety. The lower orders consider the ceremony of the kunggun of 
such moment, that tliey never think of consummating the rites of 
wedlock, until this be performed ; for which see the following 
section. 

Sect. 8, Concerning Kunggun Kholna^ or untying th^ Kunggun 

( Wedding Bracelets) from the wrists of the Bride and Bridegroom. 

On the tliird or fourth day after shub-gusht it is customary to untie 
the kunggun. If the ceremony take place on the former day, it is 
termed bhoora; if on the latter, chowthee. 

The kunggun consists of a few pearls, some grains of unboiled rice, 
one or two flowers, and a quarter rupee piece tied up in a bit of red 
eh rli in t he of a bundle, and fastened on by means of red thread 
' -o . ‘ h*- V >t of the bride and bridegroom on the shub^gusht night. 

. ’V, in order to fetch the bride and bridegroom, 
J;v : ^ ’c a* a horse, a doolee^ some k^heer and k'hichree 

a. t. V '« -i Isihcksa to rub on their bodies, accompanied 

ris, &c. On this occasion, the bridegroom’s 
i js mounted on horseback, and the bride’s saUe 

{bistei-.n-law) rides inapa/fee, incoming to call on the bride and 
bridegroom. On tlio arrival of the sala at the door of the house, 
the bridegroom’s people having gone out to meet him, offer him a 
doputtOy or a printed handkerchief, and assist him in dismounting 
£:om his horse. In the same manner the females go and welcome the 
eoJety oflTer her a daooneey choleCy and bunggree, or merely a cholecy or 
a pair of bunggrees. Until these are given they never quit their 
ccmveyances; for it is indispensable on this day to give them these 
presents. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon, the bride and bridegroom 
proceed with the same splendour and pomp as at the shub^gusht, with- 
out flambeaux, accompanied by all the marriage attendants, to the 
bride’a house. The females of the bridegroom’s house go thither in 
carriages or dooleet. 

Among some classes of people, they drink taree^ sayndkecy Ac., 
and women as well as men continue intoxicated with delight, mirth, 
and jollity. 

^ tfaat day the people of both houses, men as well as women, 
i;e;i^ain ^a^ed in red and yellow dye,* with which, talking it out of a 

• The yellow dye w*de by infwipjj in water piidu ka p*hool (butea frondosa ko^iig.)^ 
the tree on which the Aic-insect feeds, adding tnnneric to it and boiling* Rnd dye is 
oia4nof«*fflower. Vide AoMsoom in the Cfrlossary. 
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pitoher, they bespi^tmr one another, by squirting it through syringes, 
or pelting one another with egg-shells or balls made of sealing wax, 
formed very tliin, filled with it, or merely throwing it with the nands* 
This is called rung-k^helna (or the playing with colours). 

Li the evening, at the bride’s house, an entertainment with Khara 
polaoo is given to all. 

After dinner, the men having retired home, the bride and bride- 
groom are seated on a carpet under the shed. Into a large seen (alias 
tJuilee or brass dish) they put some water, greens, sundul^ 6^^r/-leaves 
and lemons. The Mooshata then taking the kunggun off their wrists, and 
throwing them into the dish placed between them, calls out, Let us 
see which of you will be the first to take them out.” The bride 
modestly sitting with her eyes shut, and head hanging down, the 
mooshata^ or some one of her relatives, or one of the ladies near her, 
takes hold of her hands, and dipping them into the dish takes them out. 

Should the bridegroom be the first to seize them, he is in a trice 
attacked from all quarters. The bride’s sister and near relatives, such 
as are adroit in sporting and playing tricks, strike him with flower 
cKhureeans (wands), pelt him with sweetmeats, such as mangoes, figs, 
butasha and luddoo^ and with guamsj pooreean^ garlic, or onions; and 
one of the bride’s sisters, with others, rubs the poor fellow’s cheeks 
and ears well. In short, they have a great deal of fun and merriment 
on the occasion. 


When the bridegroom ^ets the hinpgunSy he makes the bride beg 
for them in the most humiliating manner, saying, I am your wim 
^^and slave.” She, in return, causes him to do the same, aliould she 
ancceed in obtaining them. Having thus taken the kmgguns out 
thmeje times, they resign them to the dish. 

After that they braid the bride’s meehree (side-locks) and plait 
her cue behind ; and then make the bridegroom unravel one of the 
side-locks with one hand. The instant he calls in the aid of the other, 
he is assailed by tlie bride’s sister, and handled in the same rough 
manner as at the untying of the kunggun jxist mentioned. 

^ Subsequent to this ceremony from the bride’s, accordii^ to 
their means, presents of k^hilauts or suits of clothes are offer^ ^to the 
bridegroom’s mother, father, sifter, brother, &c. It is not .cus- 
tomary to offer money on this occasion, nor would it be accepted, 
if it were so. 


Then taking their departure thence, all accompany <the bride mA 
bri^egrpom ]bifact, it is that night onl^ that the hi^lqftnd 

“ leading a bpine”). 
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Sect. 9. 1. HaCh buriana^ or the resumption of the use of the Hands; 
2, Joomagee^ or the giving of Entei*tainments on five successive Fridays 
(tJie Mohummvdan Sabbath) during the hxmey~>7noon ; 3. Kulus hay 
maJCh oofhana^ or removing the before-mentioned WcUer-pots. 

1. HdCh burtana (or the resumption of the use of the hands) 
takes place three or four days after the taking off of the kun^gun ; 
nay, sometimes it is deferred till the \aBi joomagee (or the fiftli Friday 
of the honey-moon) ; and until the ceremony is observed, the newly- 
married pair are not permitted to engage in any sort of employment 
whatever. 

On the day appointed, the new married pair and all relatives, 
friends, &c. are invited by the sending of cardamoms^ and in other 
forms, to an entertainment at the bridegroom’s house. 

The bride’s mother, sisterj &c. on coming to the party, bring with 
them a large quantity of wheat flour, sugar, ghee^ almonds, dates, 
raisins, betel-leaves, flowers, a handkerchief, and a ring. Then, for 
form’s sake, they get the bride and bridegroom to make and fry two 
or three pooreean (cakes), and afterwards make them perform some 
other light work ; such as lifting a pot of water, swinging a chheenka^ 
(sling), stirring about ikepolaoo with the skimmer, dipping the hand 
into the vessel containing gram, picking vegetables, or causing the 
bridegroom to unlock a trunk and therein put ten or twelve (lit. ten 
or fifteen) rupees, and getting the bride to lock it again. But before 
making them fry pooreean, they cause them to sit down in one place, 
and get them to break kanchee, that is, they fill a plate with wheat 
thooUee, place on the latter ten or twelve (fifteen) kungooray (or small 
triangular lumps made of thoollee), a little apart from one another, and 
deposit a piece of thread in a particular winding direction around 
them, with the two ends of it so artfully concealed that it is almost 
impossible to discover them, and place one or two of these before the 
bridegroom, whom they desire to find out the extremities of the thread 
and disentangle them. Should the bridegroom be a shrewd lad he is 
not long of unravelling it ; if the reverse, he continues a good while 
groping about In the latter case, the sala or sales pelts him, as has 
been detailed under the head of kunggun (p. 93). Ultimately the 
bridegroom’s mother or sister shows it to him. After that, they get 
the bride and bridegroom to break the kungooray, and make them 
eat a little of it out of each other’s hands, and distribute some to all 
the ladies. This ceremony is denominated kanchee. 

Having entertained the men and women, and the bridegroom’s 
party having made presents of suits of clothes or khilauts^ to the bride’s 
father, mother, and sister, the party break up. 

* A network made of Btringa or cords, to place any thing on ; the cords of a bangy. 
t Khilavt signifies nothing more or less than a suit of clothes, tho same as libas or 
jora i the former being the court language, the latter used by the common people, inde- 
pendently of the value in either case. 
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2. There are five jocmaget^ or successive Fridays of the honey- 
moon, on which entertainments are given: on the first, at the bride’s 
liouse ; on the three following, either at the same place, or at the house 
of any one of the near relatives; and on the fifth at that of the bride- 
groom. On these occasions, musicians, &c. are despatched to escort 
the bride and bridegroom, together with their relatives, to the feast. 
In the forenoon they ai’e entertained with a dinner, consisting princi- 
pally of kheer and k^hichree ; and, in the evening, of polaoo. Then 
having offered the bridegroom a present of a ring and a handkerchief, 
and bestowed on him their blessing, they dismiss them. 

It is necessary that both the bride and bridegroom be bathed on 
that day. 

3. On the fifth joomagee (or last Friday) the water pots, called 
kulus kay math^ are removed, and thus conclude the ceremonies of 
marriage. 


Sect. 10. Concerning 1^/, the inanher of TP/recS authorized; 

2cf, Relatives irhom it is unlawful to many ; and 
3d, the subject of Divorce, 

1. Agreeably to ilie jirecept of tlie Propliet (the peace, ic.) 
Moosulmans are allowed, both bv the Qovan and Shm^a^ to have/owr 
wives. The generality, however, have only one ; a few, two or three ; 
scarcely any four : though some, contrary to the Shmwa^ have them 
without number : such as, for instance, Tippoo Sooltan (now’ in Para- 
dise), wlio actually married no less than nine hundred women.* 

2. It is unlawful for a man to unite Iiimself in wedlock wdth the 
following fourteen of his relations, viz, 1, His ma, mother; 2, my dur 
ina, step-mother ; 3, bay tee, daugliter ; 4, rubeeba bay tee, step-daughter ; 
5, biihun, sister ; p'hoophee, paternal aunt; 7, kahla, maternal aunt; 
8, bhuteejee, brother’s daughter ; 9, bhanjee, sister’s daughter : nieces ; 

10, daee doodh pillaee, or doodh ma, wet nurse, or foster-mother ; 

11, doodh buhun, foster sister ; 12, saas or khoosh^damnn, wdfo’s motlier 
(mother-in-law ) ; 13, buhoo, daugliter-in-law’ ; 14, sake,, sister-in law, 
which last he may marry, however, after liis w ife’s death. 

On this head, there is a certain limitation in the case of foster 
(‘hildren. 

If a child, previous to his completing the age of tw^o years and a 
half, drink the milk of another mother, her suckling becomes as his 
brother or sister, and tlie mother stands in the same relation to him 
as to her own child ; and the same relations whom one is prohibited 

* These, according to Mrs. Meet*, are called doclet wives; of whom she has likewise 
Ijeard of some sovereign princes in Hindoostan possessing seven or eight hundred. 
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marrying of his own, he is also proliibhed marrying of his foster- 
brother’s. After the age of two years and a half, if ne suck another 
mover’s breasts it is of no consequence. 

3. There are three forms of tulaq or repudiation : Ist Tul4xq^e- 
byrij which consists in tlie husband only once saying to his wife, ^ I 
have divorced you.” 2d. Tulaq^e^rujaecy in repeating the same twice. 
3d. Tulaq-e-mootuluqqaj in three similar repetitions. 

If a man divorce his wife by the tulaq^^hyriy he may within three 
menstrual periods take her back, but not afterwards. 

If he have given her the tulaq^e^rujaetj he may, if both agree, 
either maintain her within doors, or giving her the dowry send her 
away. In the former case, should the woman be unwilling to remain, 
she may, by resigning half or a quarter of the dowry, depart with the 
rest. Such a woman it is unlawful for him to take back, unless he 
marry her over again. 

With a woman divorced by the Tulaq-e^mootuluqqa^ it is unlawfiil 
for the husband to cohabit until she has married another man and been 
divorced by him. 

If a woman wish for a divorce, and the husband be disposed to 
grant it, he has recourse to the stratagem of expressing to her his dis- 
inclination ; adding, that if she insists upon it, he will induge her, but 
then she must consent to give up her claim to the marriage portion. 
The woman having no alternative, resigns her dowry and accedes to 
the divorce. Had he not adopted the above scheme, he would have 
been obliged to have given her the dowry before repudiating her. 

With a slave girl, it is milawful for her master to cohabit after the 
Tulaq-e^rujate (as in tfie case of a free woman after the third divorce), 
and she need w^ait only two menstrual periods, instead of three, before 
she marry again. 

In repudiating a wife, the husband is to wait till post^mensem, 
and then, without touching her, divorce her. Should she be with 
child^ he is to wait until she be delivered; and then, taking possession 
of the child, dismiss her ; and, if he please, the mother is obliged to 
suckle the infant two years. 

After once settling the dowry (tliat is after neekah\ but previous 
to consummating the hymeneal rit^, if a man wish to divorce his 
wife, he is obliged to give her half the dowry ; if he give the whole, 
it is so much the more commendable. 

It is directed in the sacred Qofany that a Woman may, four 
ntotiths and ten days after her husband’s demise, marry again. But 
m Hindoostan, some women conceiving it more honounfole not to 
marry after the death of one husband, never do so ; and when it is 
dme, only n$$kah is performed, not fhadee (rejoioings), tbe women 
being e* widow and no virgin. 
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SscT. 11. Cmoernihy postponing and expediting the pefospnmoe 
of the matrirnofdal rites. 

Most princes and nobles at their nuptials continue the huldee for 
six months, during which period they have music and entertainments 
daily ; and performing the other ceremonies every fortnight, month, 
or so, complete the marriage in the course of a year. 

Such as can afford it occupy two or three months in performing 
the various matrimonial rites. 

Among the respectable and middling classes of society marriage 
is usually finished in eleven days, or less : e. g. 

The first three days, huldee (or sitting in state) ; on the fourth, 
the sending of maynh^e from the bridegroom to the bride, and on 
the fifth, vice versa ; on the sixth, the bride’s paoon minut (measuni^ 
for her wedding dress) ; and on the seventh, the bridegroom’s ; on the 
eighth, the ceremonies of kuluskaymcU*h^ taiUghurray^ heebeean and 
burree ; on the ninth, jayhez ; on the tenth, jholp^hjoma^ put hay chan-- 
wul^ tail churhana^ and shub-^gusht; on the eleventh, neelM and 
joolwa. After two or four days is performed hingun Kholna and 
hafh burtana any time within the honey-moon, usually on the fifth 
Joomagee or Friday. 

Among the poor of the lower classes of people, all the above 
ceremonies are performed in tliree days. The first day, the ceremo- 
nies of huldee maynhdee and paoon minut; the second, burree^ ^c. 
jayhez^ and shub-gusht ; the third neekah and joolwa. 

Jf they be much pressed for time, all these take place in one day ; 
a ceremony every hour or so. 


K 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Concerning the Mohurrum^ or first month. It comprises 
three subjects, viz* 1st. The Mohurrumkee eed^ or feast* — 
2d. The cause of the martjrdom of their highnesses Eem&m 
Hussun and Hosein (may God reward them !). — 3d. The 
ceremonies observed during the Ashoora^ or first ten days of 
the month Mohurrum. 

Sect. 1. Tlie Mohurrum kee Eed, or Feast. 

The Mohurrum feast was in existence in tlie days of his highness 
Mohummud Moostuffa (God bless him !), it having been observed 
as such by prophets before his time ; but the prophet Mohummud, the 
messenger of God, enjoine4 on his followers tlie observance of ten 
additional customs during i the Ashoora^ viz. l.^'^fiathing ; 2. 

Wearing finer apparel than usual ; 3. Applying so&^hd to the eyes ; 
4. Fasting ; 5. Prayers; 6. Cooking more vicjwals than usual ; 

7. Making peace with one’s enemies, or establisljihg it among others ; 

8. Associating with pious and learned divines ; 9. Taking com- 
passion on orphans and giving them alms ; and 10. Bestowing alms 
in charity. 

Nay, in certain traditional and historical works it is stated, that 
it was on the tenth day of the month Mohurrum that the following 
events took place : 1st. The first fall of rain ; 2d. Adam and Eve’s 
descent on earth, and the establishment of the propagation of the 
species; 3d. Divine mission granted to the souls of ten thousand 
prophets ; 4th. The creation of Urshy the ninth heaven, or the empy- 
rean throne of the divine glory and majesty ; 5th. Of Koorsesy the 
eighth, or crystalline heaven, supposed to be the judgment seat of 
God ; 6th. Bihiskt* or the seven heavens ; 7th. Dozukhy^ or hell ; 

* The Mohnmmadans, exclusive of the eighth and ninth, which they do not term 
bikUlU^ reckon seven heavens, viz. 1st. Dar-ooUjuUal (meaning the mansion of glory), 
composed of pearls. — 2d. Dar oob Bulam, (the mansion of rest), of ruby and garnet — 
Sd. Jm/mut ool mawa (the garden of mirrors), of yellow pewter. — 4th. Junnut ^^Jkhoold 
(the garden of eternity), of yellow coral.— 5th. Jvnnut oon Nueem (the ' of 

delights), of white diamond.— 6th. Junnut ool Firdoos (the garden of paradise)^’ i 
gold.— 7<ii. Dar oof qurar (everlasting abode), of pure musk.— 8th. 

(the garden of Eden), (a) of red pearls. 

t Of hell, also seven, viz . — 1st. Juhunttum (meaning a deep pit), destined for such 
of the won^ppers of the true Crod, as are guilty. — 2cL huzza (a biasing flame), for the 

(a) This is the name of the terrestrial paradise, and probably refers to it, l6aving 
seven heavens, as before noticed. 
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8th. Lowhi or tibe tablet on which the decrees of the Deity are 
inscribed ; 9th. Qulumy the pen wherewith they are written ; lOtfa. 
Tuqdeery fate, or destiny; 11th. Byaty or life; and 12th. Mumatj 
or death. 

These did Hie Almighty in his infinite wisdom create. 


Sect. 2. — The cause of the martyrdom of their highnesses Eem&m 
Hussun and Hosein {may God reward them /). 

There are various versions of the history of the death of their 
highnesses Eemam Hussun and Hosein (may (^d, &c.) ; but all con- 
cur in one circumstance, viz. tliat jt was occasioned by the instigation 
of Ayzeed, who, wretched from all eternity, was the ring-leader. It 
was pre-ordain^ that he alone should be the author of Hieir martyr- 
dom : how is it oHierwise possible for one to be deprived of life by the 
mere enmity, tyranny, or command of another ? But thus it is, that 
whatever the eternal Moanshee (or Registrar) has recorded as a man’s 
destiny, must imquestionably come to pass; as a proverb justly 
observes, diversified are the modes of dying, and equally so are the 
means of living that is, though the hand of the Almighty does not 
appear visible in either, yet he is the author of both. 

His highness Oosman (the peace ! 4&c.), during his reign granted 
the government of Syria to his relative Maweea, and to his son, as 
successor. 

Now it so happened, that when Ayzeed, the son of Maweea, 
succeeded to the monarchy of Syria, Jiis highness Eem^ Hussun 
who was on the throne at the illustrious Mudeena (Medina), having 
succeeded the four companions* to the kheelaful (or sovereignty) of 
Arabia. 

Ayzeed’s subjects excited enmity between him and his highness 
Hussun, by representing the latter to him as a mere boy> the son of a 
fvCqeer (religious mendicant), a poor miserable wretcli and without any 


Christians. — 3d. Huttuma (an intense fire), for the Jews. — 4th, Sueer (a flaming fire), 
for the Sabians. — 5th. Suqur (a scorching heat), for the Magi or Gnbiira (or fire 
worahippers). — 6th. Juhwm (a huge hot fire), for the Pagans and idolatora. — 7th. 
Hav>tea (a dark bottomless pit), for the hypocrites. 

I may add here, that the Mohummudans also consider the earth and aky to be each 
divided into seven parte, viz. The 1st. earth is composed of ashes ; 2d. of crystal ; 
3d. of gold; 4th. of pewter ; 5th. of emerald; 6tb. of iron; 7th. of pearl — let. Fir* 
mamont (Adam’s residence), composed of pure virgin blivet ; 2d. (Enodi’s and John 
the Baptist’s), of gold ; 3d. (Joseph’s), of pearls ; 4Ui. (Jesus’s), of pure while gold ; 
5tb. (Aron’s), of pure silver ; 6th. (Moses’s), of ruby and garnet ; 7th. (Abraham’s), 
of crystal. 

* Aboo Bukur, Oomur, Oosman, and Ally. 
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militaiy force ; expressing their surprise that he, who was a mighty 
monar^, had an mexhaustible treasury at his disposal, and a numer* 
ous army at command, could for a moment submit to be ruled by a 
Medinite- 

Ayzeed (e^^puUeed,^ or the polluted), thus worked became 

highly elated with pride and demanded homage from Hussun. He 
wrote to him thus : Come and be subject to my sway, and I will, of 
my own accord, not only make you king over Medina and Mecca, 
^^but will bestow on you great possessions and wealth.” 

Hussun replied, This is passing strange I Pray, whose duty 
is it to pay homage ? Whence did the constitution of this subjection 
and sovereignty originate ? Take a retrospective view of it for a 
moment, and consider the subject with impartiality. Do not pique 
yourself thus on worldly wealth and possessions: to-morrow you 
may have to answer for it unto God.” Ayzeed, on hearing this, 
became still more jealous. 

After this, another affair took place. Ayzeed was led to under- 
stand that Abdoolah Zoobayr, an inhabitant of Medina in his service, 
had a most beautiftd wife ; and being himself a debauched and dissi- 
pated character, contemplated, by some means or other, gaining pos- 
session of her. 

On one occasion he addressed Zoobayr, saying, ^^you are a Medi- 
nite, and I have amongst my relatives a virgin sister, a quick, sensi- 
‘^ble, and interesting damsel : if you choose, I will give her to you in 
^‘marriage.” Poor Zoobayr, unaware of his stratagem, ansewered, 
** 0 king of the whole earth ! I do with all my heart and soul consent” 
He then took Zoobayr to the palace and requested him to be seated. 
After the expiration of an hour he came out to him and said : ‘‘ The 

observes, that your are already a married man, and luiless you 
‘^divorce your present wife she will not agree to be yours.” The 
moment he heard this he gave his wife tlie tula^ e mootuluqqa (p. 95-96). 
Ayzeed again retired, and after several hours had elapsed, returned, 
and said, The girl has certainly consented to have you, but requests 
that the amoimt of the marriage portion may be first paid, for until 
it be delivered into her hands she will on no account consent to the 
union.” Zoobayr said,‘^ I am a poor man, and probably the dowry 
“ is something considerable ; in which case, whence can I procure 
it ?” Then Ayzeed satisfied him by granting him the government of 
a distant province, and sent him thither. In the meantime he wrote 
off to Ws predecessor, apprising him of Zoobayr’s appointment to suc- 
ceed him, and directing nim, by some means or other, to put him to 
death; which was accordingly done- 

Then Ayzeed despatched Moosa Ushuree as his ambassador io 


* This particular nickname they gave him on account of its rhyming with his name, 
a common practice in the East. 
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&oba 3 Fr’s wife, with this message : Behold, your husband with- 
the least cause or reason whatever, throixgh sheer worldly 
covetousness, divorced you ; and, you see, God has consequently not 
“ prospered him ; and now, if you will consent to be mine, you may 
be the wife of a king.” 

On the arrival of the ambassador at Medina, his highness Hussun 
observing him, enquired whence he came and whitlier he was goin^. 
The ambassador replied, I am sent by the Syrian monarch to this 
city to Zoobayr’s wife, whose husband is dead, with a message, 
^^oflFering marriage.” Hussun, on hearing this, said: ^^0 Moosa 
Ushuree, should she not consent to Ayzeed’s proposals, deliver you 
the same message in my name also.” 

When the ambassador had related to Zoobayr’s wife all that 
Ayzeed had commissioned him to do, and eulogized his wealth and 
grandeur, she said, “ Well ! what next ?” He continued, Eemum 
Hussun, the khuleefa of this town, the son of Allee and of the daugh- 
ter of Mohummud (the blessing ! &c.), has also offered you propo- 
sals.” She inquired, Any thing else?” Why,” says he, if you 
look after manliness or beauty, here am I present.” 

Then she taking a peep at him from behind the screen, and dis- 
covering him to be an old and infirm man, said : 0 Ushuree, you 

are old enough to be my father ; and as to your beauty, it certainly 
cannot exceed mine. Kespeetiiig Ayzeed, who can place any confi- 
dence in his wealth and possessions ? which are only of two days’ 
“ duration, and may be compared to the moontide shade, which inclines 
to one side or the other, and never remains stationary. It is prefer- 
able, therefore, to accept of Hussun, whose wealth will last to the 
day of jud^ent, and whose grandeur and dignity are in the very 
presence of the Deity.” 

The ambassador informed Hussun of her having decided in his 
favour, adding, that he might now marry her, and bring her home.* 
Then Ushuree, accompanying Hussun to her house, performed the 
ceremony, and Hussun brou^t her home. 

After that, Ushuree went and related minutely all the circum- 
stances which had occurred to Ayzeed ; who finding all his well-con- 
certed schemes entirely frustrated, was highly indignant at Ushuree, 
and from that time became the mortal enemy of Hussun. 

To lenten out this narrative will avail nothing ; suffice it to say, 
that through Ayzeed’s contrivance Hussim was made ^ drink poisoned 
water, and became a mar^. Previous to this, it is said thatpoisons, 
&c. were administered to him in various ways at different times ; but 
these acoounts are so contradictory that 1 have omitted them. How- 


* Among Moosolmans the marriage rites are always solemnised at the home of the 
bride, even thongh her rank bo mnch inferior to that of the bridegroom. 

t 
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ever^ tliifi one eironmstaiice is nndoub^ly truest ibai; HnsstfH was 
ordered to be poisoned by havjf^ poisoned water given him to drink. 

Hussnn, as 1 have observed above, now became A^eed^s most 
inveterate enemy, both in a religious and moral point of view. 
Ayzeed used to write to him hundreds of letters in the fom of royal 
mandates. He likewise addressed deceitful letters to the inhabitants 
of Koofee (Oufa), urging them to contrive some means to entice Husaun 
into their town and slay him, promising the situation of vmzeer (or 
minister) to the man who should kill him. 

The Koofeeans were in thehabit of continually writing to Hossun, 
setting forth bitter complaints and accusations against Ayzeed’s bad 
conduct toward them, and stating their utter dishke to him and their 
having renounced his sway ; adding, that if his highness should come 
amongst them, they were prepared tojoin him in battle against Ayzeed. 
Hussun placing confidence in the friendly disposition emressed in, their 
letters, took his departure for Koofee. Whei,^' he dia this, Ayzeed 
despatched his minister Murwan to Medina. / the road, about two 
or three marches from Koofee, his highnesPy* 2 eed^^^^> finding the cli- 
mate of a town called Mousul highly sali\)f Med? up his abode 
there, and resided in the house of another-lf a house 

gave him poison along with his food ; but»ng Qao effect. He gave 
it a second time, mixed up with something md Hussun became 
very ill. 

He then wrote off to Ayzeed, apprising him cjf his having twice 
administered poison to him, and that although not ^ead, he was seri- 
ously indisposed in consequence. Ayzeed wrote Ikgaiii, requesting 
him to endeavour somehow or other to put an end to Hussun^s life, 
and that he would reward him with a wuzeer-ship. This letter, by 
some means, fell into Hussun’s hand ; who, on its perusal, maintained 
a profound silence, and said nothing about it ; since it is unbecoming 
for one while living in another man’s house to hurt his feelings ; but it 
appeared evident to Hussun that his residence there was no longer 
advisable. 


One day an inhabitant of that town, pretending to be blind, and 
supporting mmself by a spear inverted, the point of which he had pre- 
viously poisoned, came to pay his respects to Hussun, and addressed 
him thus : I am a blind man, and am desirous of rubbing my eyes 
on your august feet; peradventure, by sodoi^, they may become 
whole.” So saying, he gradually approached Hussun, supported by 
the spear, and struck his tiiigh with it. Hussun began to experience 
excruciating pain and torture, and the wound bled profuse^. The 
pemle were about to slay the man, when Hussun observed, *^Why so ? 
Irom the beginning it was ordained blood for blood; but, you see, 
l am still alive ; therefore why kill the man without cause ? (Jod 
himself will punish him, by making his pretended blindness real.” 
In short, they applied ointments and pledgets to the ifonjid, and 
it healed ; bnt not for a considerable time, in conseqnenoe pf its being 
a poisoned one. 
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OHiiti his highness Hussun, disgusted with ihe place, jrehpfned to 
Madina; whereat that time was resimng Murwan, Ayzeed’s numster^to 
whom A3rze6d wrote, saying, If you will any how procure the death 
of Hussun, you shaU be exalted to high dignity.” 

Murwan sent for a woman named Joada, and, handing her some 
virulent poison folded up in a piece of paper, said, *^If you can throw 
this into Hussun's gugglet, he, on dnnkrng a mouthful or two of 
the water, will instantly bring up his liver piecemeal at the same 
time loading her with a variety of presents, and further tempting her 
by fair promises of receiving greater afterwards. 

That wretch of obscenity, through his contrivance and her love of 
cold, repaired in the dead of the ni^tto Hussun’s chamber, and there 
round a gugglet standing near the head of his bedstead, having its 
mouth covered with a piece of white muslin : through this she sifted the 
poison which she had brought with her. Hussun being unwell, asked 
nis sister Koolsoom for a drai^ht of water during the night, and she 
handed to him the gugglet The instant he swaUowed a little of it he 
began to eject pieces of his liver (or rather stomach), and continued 
from time to time vomiting blood : he became extremely restless, and 
was affected with violent cramps in the liver* and a difficulty of breath- 
ing. Having then called his younger brother to him, he gave him 
numerous precepts and admonitions, and delivered his son Qasim into 
his charge. The families and relatives of the Hoosneinf made a dole- 
ful wailing at the sad catastrophe of his highness Hussun (the peace and 
mercy of God be on him !) resigning his soul to God. Alas ! I what 
language can express, what tongue utter, the sum of their lamentations? 
(Couplet) 

Pen ink and paper! vain the writer’s art. 

To tell a tale so piercing to the heart It 

Murwan, on hearing this joyful intelligence, was highly delighted; 
and giving Joada a khiUautj and various other presents, sent her off to 
Syria. (A verse). 

At hearing this sad tale of Hussun’s fate 
His friends roll’d in the dust and prostrate lay ; 

While his malignant foes, in guilt elate, 

To Syria exulting took their way. 

His highness Hussun was buried in tlie burying giound at Medina, 
called Junmt^ool-Buqqeea. 


* Properly stomach. 

t The word Hoosnein includes both Hussun and Hosein. 
t Subjoined is a literal translation of the author’s own words. After adverting to 
the incapacity of man’s ability to describe the acuteness of grief exhibited by the spec- 
tators, he breaks forth thus to himself. ** Destroy the pen, bum the paper, throw 
away the ink, and be silent *, for how is it possible, 0 Leila! for paper to contain so 

** melancholy a narrative 
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Hien Hosein being left alone, became veir pensive ; and said, O 
thou protector I all are become tbe enemies or my house; whither shall 
I flee, or from whom seek protection but firom mee 

A^n the Koofeeans apologized to Hosein for their conduct, and 
eamesuy besought forgiveness by writing to him various letters con- 
taining declarations of their future fidelity, saying : We, the imder- 

signed, swear by God, that if you come amongst us this time, we shall 
an join, and fight to our last breath for our religion with you against 
Ayzeed.” Hosein placing confidence in their loyalty and goodwiU, 
despatched his uncle’s son, his highness Mooslim, to Koofee. Mooslim, 
on nis departure, took his two motherless children along with him. 
On his highness Mooslim’s arrival at Koofee, tWty thousand men 
came and paid him homage, and were day and night subject and obe- 
dient to him. His highness Mooslim, delighted with the behaviour of 
the Koofeeans, wrote off to Hosein, informing him that the Koofeeans 
were at present all of one mind, and were in his favour, and that, if 
he came there now, they might revenge themselves on the polluted 
Ayzeed. Hosein, with all his own and his brother’s household, set off 
for Koofee. 

Ayzeed wrote off to the Koofeeans, saying, ^‘Behold, beware! If 
I find it true that any of you have paid homage to Mooslim, as it 
is reported some of you have, I shall dismiss you and all your house- 
hold from my service, and not permit you to reside at Koofee.” 

When his highness Mooslim ascertained from the Koofeeans the pur- 
port of this epistle, he inquired of them what their intentions were? 
They replied, My Lord, we are poor defenceless creatures, and he is a 
mighty prince who thus commands and thi’eatens us. Besides, he 
“ has despatched both horse and foot from Syria, urging his people 
somehow or other, by intimidating us with his vengeance, to alienate 
our affections from you towards himself, and desiring them to make 
a martyr of you at some fit opportunity.” The Koofeeans further 
said to him, in a fiiendly way, that his residence among them was no 
longer advisable, because, should they publicly profess their attachment 
to him, the despicable Ayzeed would be highlv enraged at them; and 
to see him dishonoured would, agreeably to tneir religion, be their 
ruin since every Moosulman is obliged to fight in the defence of 
his religion. 

His highness Mooslim concealed himself in the house of an honest 
inhabitant of the town, named Hanee. The governor, Abdoollah, on his 
arrival from Syria, hearing of the circumstance, said to Hanee, “ I 
have been positively informed that Mooslim is concealed under your 
roof : therefore deliver him up immediately, or I shall cause you to 
^^be beheaded, and your house, and all your property to be burnt.” 
Hanee replied, “ As long as I live will I not betray him.” Then 

* Hut is, they would be obliged to defend his (the just) cause, and would all lose 
their lives. 
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AbdooUah, the TOvemor, burning with rage^ at the head of the 
asaembly directed Hanee to be instantly whipped to deaths and he 
forthwi^ attained the rank of a martyr. 

Immediately after, his highness Mooslim was likewise translated 
by martyrdom. 

The two orphans, six and seven years of age, were taken and con- 
fined in prison. The gaoler was a good man and a descendant of the 
prophet, and liberating the boys, advised them to make their escape. 
They went and hid themselves in the house of a Qazee named Shurra. 

Abdoollah issued a proclamation through the town, directing the 
man who might have concealed Mooslim’s sons to deliver them up 
speedily, otherwise when he should get accurate information respect- 
ing the person thus guilty, he would make him suffer. The Qcuee, 
Shurra, becoming alarmed, in the morning before daybreak said to 
his son, take these lads and let them join the karwan (caravan) bound 
for Medina, which is encamped in the vicinity. Then the Qazee^a son, 
agreeably to his father’s desire, said to the children, Look, yonder 
goes the qafeela (or body of travellers), run and accompany them.” 
The two boys, partly with good will, and partly with reluctance, ran 
crying. It being still somewhat dark they lost the road, and seeing a 
date forest went into it. (Couplet). 

While anxious here I meditate. 

There on me smiles impending fate. 

The boys went and hid themselves in the hollow of a date-h’ce, 
which was situated near a well, into which their shadows fell. Haris's 
bond-woman, in the act of drawing water, discovering tliem bv the 
reflection of their image in the water, inquired who they were ? they, 
through fear, began to cry. She asked, ‘‘ Are ye Mooslim’s sons?” 
They, on the bare mention of their father’s name, cried still louder. 
The dave-girl brought them home, and said to her mistress, I have 
brought Mooslim’s sons with me. ” That excellent lady acted towards 
them as if she had been their own mother. Embracing them, she 
wept bitterly ; and having washed their hands and feet, and given them 
food to eat, she put them to sleep. Oh ! how wonderful are tlie ways 
of Providence ! While this good woman’s husband,* Haris, is from 
morning till night in search of the lads to apprehend them, here is she 
at home nourishing them. In short, in tlio evening Haris came home 
quite fatigued, and called out to his wife, Bring dinner quickly \ for 
both I and mv horse are completely exhausted to-day by a fruitless 
search after Mooslim’s two sons, whom, if I could but apprehend, I 
might, by delivering them to Abdoollah, obtain a handsome reward 
from Ayzeed.” The wife said, What, art thou deranged? What 
‘‘ cause have we to harbour any malice against the Prophet’s and Allee’s 
offspring and, descendants ? What sort of a Moosulman art thou, 
and how readest thou thy creed in their maternal grandfether’s 
(Mohummud’s) name ! Be ashamed of thyself. Thou seemest to take 
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“ 8uph in pbtwniM worldly riobon^; what will it jasofit thee after 
« all ?” wretoh, after loadiog his wife with curses and reproa43h08 

partook of his meal without the feast relish and went to bed. 

The two lads sleeping in the next room dreamed that his highness 
the Prophet (the peaoeT&B*) inquired of Mooslim how it was tbat he 
came and had left his two sons amongst his enemies ? To which he 
r^Ued« They will doubtless be here to-morrow.” As the boys own 
father had appeared to them in their dream^ they were naturally ciying 
while relating this to one another. Haris awoke at the noise, and 
inquired what children these were crying in the house ? So saying, he 
went to them, and discovering them to be Mooslim’s sons, exdaimed, 
Well don^, you ! — While I have been fetiguing myself in searching 
after you all over the jungles (or forests), here you are snugly 
asleep !” Having tied the side-locks of the two boys together, he 
setoff with them early in the morning. His bond-man, bond-woman, 
son and wife, all interceded in behalf of the lads as he started with 
them ; but he, after w^ounding some, and killing otliers, prooeeded on 
his journey. 

On his way meeting with a river, he made martyrs of both ; and 
throwing their bodies into the water, carried their heads, and laying 
them before Abdoollah, said, Through your goodness and bounty 1 
am in expectation of the promised reward.” The members of the 
assembly, on seeing the heads of the poor prphans, all wept bitterly at 
their having been put to death at so early an age. Even Abdoollah 
could not help being grieved, and in a violent rage asked Haris how 
he dared murder these children without orders ? For his command was, 
tiiat whoever apprehended the youths should, on bringing them to 
him, receive a reward. He further demanded of him where he had 
slain them ? On bein^ told, in reply, Near the bank of such a 
river,” he desired this tyrant and oppressor to be forthwith carried 
thither and beheaded ; and directed the heads of the children to be 
thrown mto the same river. Accordingly they took Haris there, and 
despatched him to hell with ^eat torture and pain. In the Bcywzut-oos 
Shohuda^ it is stated, that after the heads had been thrown into the 
river, the two headless corpses rose from the bottom to the surface, and 
having united with their respective heads, sunk again. 

Meanwhile Eemam Hosein arrived at Koofee ; and on hearing of 
the martyrdom of Mooslim and his sons, wa^ extremely dejected. A 
few days after, two of the villainous Ayzeed’s vmzeers (ministers) 
amved from S3rria to meet Hosein, to wage war with him, and wrote 
to him to the following offset : Hosein, if your life be dear to you, 
^^cpnpie and pay homage to king Ayzeed; oi^erwise, you shall not 
** wpart hen^ alive.” His highness Hosein felt greatly incensed at 
replied : “ Ye, of our race, aooompUees of Ayzeed, have ye 
UQ wisjdom oi; discernment ? Do ye call yoursedves Mooiufeiims and 
men ] Pray, whose, iu truth, is the jSkUafui (suceeasorship 

Mohmnujiud) ? In whose family did itorigini^? Whose fether 
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or gMhd&ther establiBhed the religion of laldin ? Who&eSr^te 
that 1 shotdd pij obeisance to Ayzeed. or he to me ? KoiifHtiiatimd- 
ing this, Ayzeed has, without cause, butcWed mr nearest relatives, 
my innocent brothers. If ye desire to makeytmod fee^iubid^Ulak 
(or holy war) with me, 1 am ready to offer up my head in the ser- 
vice of my God.” 


Having transmitted Hosein's letter to Syria, they obtained the 
order for battle ; which was to this effect : wat they should cut off 
Hosein by any means in their power. In short, they ultimately fixed 
on the expediency of going to war. Ayzeed’s army encamped near 
the banks of the river Foorat (Euphrates), and Hosein’s on the other 
side of an intervening jui^Ie (or plain) caJled Mareea. It is the same 
that is cdsD denominated Dusht-bulla Kurb-bulla (vulgo Kurbula). 


On Hosein^s arrival at tlie jungle he addressed his people, saying, 
Ye Islamites ! as ye must now stand up to fight, it there be any 
among you who cherish regard for tlieir wives and families, I do 
with my whole heart and soul grant them leave to return ; for I see 
plainly, that this is the spot destined for my martyrdom. And why 
“ should you unnecessarily suffer trouble and distress ?” On hearing 
this, some took their departure for Medina, others for Mecca or Cufa. 


On that day Hosein’s forces, including himself, consisted of seven- 
^-two men. Afterwards, however, a few of Ayzeed’s people under 
Oomur and Abdoollah, came over to him : the first of whom was Hoor 
(e-Shuheed, or tlie martyr). He joined his highness Eemam Hosein, 
and fought most bravely against the Ayzeed-eeans, killing many hun- 
dreds of them. The enemy's forces amounted to thirty thousand men, 
while on the other side were only seventy-two. 


A more minute detail of the circumstances of the war may be 
found in a Persian w'ork entitled RowzutHX)sh Shohuday* of which tnere 
is both an enlarged and an abridged edition, in prose, by Moolla 
Hosein Kashufee, the author of tfie Tufseer-e-Hoseinee. In Hindee, 
the llawzut^ool-Athar and the RowziU-oosk Shohuda, in verse, are well 
known. 


Among the martyrs the following are those who suffered and dis- 
tinguished themselves most ; viz, 1. Hoor (e-Shuheed, or the martyr) ; 
2. Abdoollah ; 3. Aown ; 4. Huntulla ; 5. H^lal ; 6. Abbas (e-Ullum- 
dar, or the standard bearer) ; 7. Akbur ; 8. Qasim. 

When each one’s turn for attaining tlie dignity of martyr had 
arrived, save that of Hosein, his highness Zein-ool-Abaydeen, who 
was confined by a severe fever, and much afflicted at seeing his father 
the sole survivor, expressed his wish to join the fight and encounter 
martyrdom. Hosein oomforting and consolii^ him, said, Long may 
« you live and prosper, light of mine eyes ! By you will the Almigh- 
<< ty continue my progeny ; you shall not be kilted ; therefore do not, 


Book (praises, &c.) of the martyrs. 
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withoat cause, go and harass yourself. Oome, and I will impart to 
you many hidden mysteries of godliness, as they have been revealed 
to me by my &ther, paternal grandfaliier, and brother, word for 
word,* * * § in <»rder that the right of succession may be known in all 
the earth, even to the end of the world.” 

Having therefore, according to the established custom amonc 
Peers and Mooreeds^ given Zein-ool-Abaydeen such admonition ana 
advice, praise and blessing, as he thought proper, he mounted his 
steed ]&ol-junna,t repaired to the field of battle, and thus addressed 
the enemy : 0 ye tribe of tlie followers of the Faitli ! Be it known 

“ unto you that I am the grandson of the Prophet, and the son of 
‘‘Allee, he, whose grandfather’s creed (There is no Gk)d but the one 
true Grod, and Mohummud is his messenger !) ye repeat night and 
day. Behold, consider who it is of whom Mohummud is the friend.} 
“ K ye have any fear of God or his messenger before your eyes, or 
expect the intercession of my grandfather at the day of judgment, then 
fear and tremble. Ye have already exalted many of my relatives, 
“friends, and companions to the dignity of martyrs! fee it so. I 
^^have only one request to make; and that is, allow me and my 
“household to quit Arabia and proceed to Ujjum§ (Persia). If 
“ not, for God’s sake give us a little water to drink. Your cattle, 
“elephants, horses, and camels have plenty to drink, but my family 
“ IS exceedingly distressed and crying out for water. Among what 
tribe do ye find it thus ? The children’s throats are parched with 
thirst, and for want of water the milk is dried up in the mother’s 
“breast” 


Many, on bearing Hosein’s sweet voice and sound argummt, 
were confounded and withdrew from his presence. Immediately 
the tubbul (or drum) of peace sounded. 

Hosein, from concomitant circumstances, was led to conceive 
the probability of the Almighty having softened the hearts of his 
enemies ; and wishing to see the result, whether it would prove a 
message of peace or otherwise, returned to his tent Here, amongst 
his family, nothing was to be heard but lamentable calls of “ Thirst ! 
“ thirst r 

The author would observe, tliat however great the discrepancy 
in the details of the events here narrated, one thing is certain, that 
they suffered dreadful distress from the want of water, even to such 
a degree as none of Adam bom ever before endured. 


* in tb« ongina), band in baud, from ear to ear an expression in use, from the 
cu’cnmstance of the two persons bolding each other’s hands, while the secret is whisper- 
ed into the ear. 

t Meaning a winged wolf 

% They eali Mohammad the friend of God. 

§ f. e. Any country not Arabian. 
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The next day the tubbul (or alarm) of war beat agaiiir^ Hoaein 
tiien Btriotly enjoined his family, on no account to make noise 
or clamour after his martyrdom, by beating upon their breastn, or 
crying and bewailing with dishevelled hair; observing, that such 
customs and usages only became the ignorant ; but to be sorrowful and 
bear it with quietness and patience : for that such was the conduct 
that God and his messenger delighted in. 

After giving them further admonition, his highness Hosein 
displayed great intrepidity and bravery, driving the enemy twice 
back as fai* as the Euphrates. On one of these occasions he was 
prevented from quenching his thirst through the artifices of the ene- 
my ; on the other he avoided it, by bringing to his recollection the 
deplorable situation of his family.* His highness Hosein being faint 
from the loss of blood, dismounted and let his charger loo^ “ on the 
road to God.”t Then Oomur and Abdoollah Zeead said to their 
horsemen and footmen, Now is the time, while Hosein is sitting 
exhausted : whoever brings his head shall be handsomely rewarded 
by Ayzeed/’ 

It is stated in the Kunz ool gtirraeb^ by Abil Hoonnooq, that the 
moment his highness Hosein dismounted from his horse, a man 
appeared to him having a human countenance, but the arms, legs, 
and body of a horse. The figure, after making its obeisance, thus 
addressed Hosein : If you will allow me, I shall instantly vanquish 
^^all your foes.” Hosein inquired, “Who art thou, that at this 
‘^season of disfress hast in pity come to my succour?” He replied, 
I am Jaffur the son of Tyar, king of the Fairies. I am under 
“ infinite obligations to you ; for your father rendered mine an essential 
service at tne battle of Beer-ool-uUum. W’^hen the whole race of 
Genii were over-ruled and made Moosulmans, he appointed my fatlier 
‘‘ king over them.” Hosein observed, “ Thou wilt be invisible to 
^‘them, though they be visible to thee: such treacherous warfare 
is Hot pleasing unto God, nor will I sanction it.” Jaffur entreated 
him a second time, saying, I beseech you, Hosein, for your 
own sake, to allow' me for a couple of ghw^reesX to assume a human 
“ form and stand up in thy defence.” Hosein again replied with 
his blessed tongue, '‘What use is there now in fighting? I am 
only a momentary sojourner in this transitory world (lit. a guest 
‘‘ of one breath) : my relatives and companions are all gone, and 
what wdll it profit me to remain behind ? I long for nothing 
“ now, save my martyrdom ; therefore depart thou, and may the 
Lord recompense and bless thee," Jaffur then departed, much 
grieved, and weeping. 


♦ Meaning, why should he indulge himself with a draught of water when his poor 
iamily were dying of thirst ? 

t That is, in pity, that the poor animal might not also be tlaiu. 

X Two and a*half ghurrees are equal to about one hour. 
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As oach of Ayaeed’s pady s|>proacli6d Hosmo to out off fais head, 
tbey Bhrmok bade at the very ai^t of him ; for who would, without 
oaiis% wiHingty bring upon Tm head* the blood of Hosem ? 

At last came Seenan the son of Arwa, together with Shoomur- 
ZiWowshun, who had previously offered a stipulation to Omnur and 
Abdoollah, that th^ would bring them Hosein’s head, provided these 
would promise to recommend that each should receive a^jageer as his 
reward. The point rested with them ; thev both consent^ Seenan 
stood behind Hosein, while Shoomur with a veil over his face stood 
before him. Hosein addressed the latter, saying, What is thv name? 

Take off thy veil.” When he uncovered his face, behold, ne had a 
couple of boar’s tusks, and on his chest was a black mark. Thif^how- 
ever, is not a well-attested &ct, both signs being doubtful. Hosein 
said to him, Wait a moment : this is Friday (the Mohummudan 
sabbath), the tenth day of the month Mohun^m^ and it is the season 
for the zohkT (or afternoon) prayer ; grant me a reprieve while I 
offer up two furz^-ruhait prayers.” Shoomur stept to one side, and 
after the first sijda (prostration), as he was in tlie act of making ihe 
second, Shoomur severed his blessed head from his body. Alas ! alas I 
and woe’s me a hundred times ! for it was an awfiil catastrophe which 
no man can describe. ^ 

Aifter Hosein’s martyrdom, Oomur and Abdoollah had all their 
own dead collected ; and having had the numaZ'-e^junaza (or fiineral 
service) read over them, caused them to be buried. 

On the third day, having mounted Hosein’s family on camels, and 
distributed all the heads of the martyrs, including that of Hosein (the 
mercy and peace, &c.) among part of the soldiery, horse and foo^ to 
each a few enclos^ in boxes, and delivered Hosein’s to the particular 
charge of an officer named EJioolee, a relation of Shoomur, he directed 
them to be conve^^ to Ayzeed in Syria. On passing through each 
town the head of Hosein was displayed on the point of a lance. (Vide 

As Hosein’s holy fomily were about to proceed to Syria, the 
soldiers conducted them along the road over the neld of blood where the 
headless bodies of their relatives still lay. Shuhur-bano, the wife of 
his highness £emam Hosein, and Zynub and Koolsoom his two sisters, 
perceiving the corpses of the martyrs, began to shriek and bewail, 




Yonder lies Hosein, thy daughter’s son, whose neckt was the spot 
** Where thou was wont to kiss ; and lo, now it bears the mark of the 
“ bloody weapon (the dagger) ; and these are of thy fiimily and house- 

• lit. “tfpop Us neck.” 

f A aMne of Mohimiinad. , , 

$ literally, " whose throat war Ihy 6o$u^^ perh^ meeaHig, on whose neck h« 
need to tang in Uansg (Urn). 
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tressed and JameatiRg^ they were led captive to Syria. ^ In witMSsfaig 
how deeply Zynub and Koolsoom were affected a^ agitated^ not ovdy 
their friends^ but even their enemies shed tears. 


At every stage on the road some miracle or other used to be 
manifested from Hosein’s head. It is stated by Eemam Ismaeel, on 
the authority of Abil Hoopnooq, that on the arrival of the heads in 
the city of Mouse!, they were all, including Hosein's, deposited in a 
temple, and locked up during the night Dne of the mounted senti* 
nels, in the dead of the night observ^, through an orifice in one of 
the doors, the figure of a man with a white beard and of immense 
stature, who took Hosein’s bead out of the box, and kissed and wept 
over it By and by a whole assembly of ancestors arrived, and in 
like manner kissed and wept over it Conceiving that these people 
might probably walk off with the head, he instantly unlocked the 
door and went in ; when some one gave him a violent slap on the face, 
and-interrupted hkn by saying, The prophets are come hither on 
a morning visit to the head of the deceased. Whither art thou 
venturing thus disrespectfully The slap left a black mark on his 
cheek. In the morning he related the circumstance to the command- 
ing officer, and showed him his cheek. 

On the heads being brought to Ayzeed, they first brought Hosein^ 
and displaying it to the grandees, observed, Behold, ye nobles of 
Syria, the head of him whose object was the destruction of the race 
of Abiee Soofeean and Oomeea,* and, whose ambition was to become 
the khuleefa (caliph) of Arabia and XJjjam (Persia). God has 
ptmished him according to his deserts, without permitting him to 
execute his project.” This speech was consider^ highly improper 
by Zein ool Abaydeen, who said, Ye Ayzeedeeans, avaricious 
^^noblemen, residents of Syria ! Do ye read the creed of Abee &o- 
“ feean, or of my grandfather Hosein ? Keep the fear of God before 
your eyes.” Ayzeed, in a rage, ordered the boy to be beheaded ; 
observing, that he was extremely impertinent. Many petitioned and 
intercede on his behalf, saying, He is yet a lad, and the death of 
his &ther is still fresh in his memory ; and, besides, he is an 
orphan.” Ayzeed then desired Zein ool Abaydeen to state without 
reserve what his wishes were ? he replied, Ihree ihings, viz. 1st, 
Deliver up to me my father’s executioner ; 2(ily. Deraatdi me, 
giving me the heads and families, to Medina ; 3dly. To-morrow 
being Friday, let me read the khootba (sermon or service).” 

Ayzeed consented to his requests, but privately desfred his own 
Syrian khuteeb (priest) to read the khootbay and to offer up praises 
and eulogiums in the names of the descendants of Abee Soomean and 
Oomeea. Accordingly, on Friday the Syrian khutnb read the khoo^y 
and praised the race of Abee Soofeean and Oomeea, and spoke with 


Oomees begat Abee-soolbean, Abee-8oofeean begat Maweea, Maweea begat Ayieed. 
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contempt of the descendants of tiie Prophet, the o^priw of Alice, 
and or the paternal grand&ther and grandmother of both the 
Eemams.* * * § Zein ool Abaydeen was much nurt at this ; and observed, 
If thou be a monarch, sxst not contrary to thy promise. Didst thou 
not assure me that I should read the khootha 


All present petitioned the king, saying, He is a Medinite, 
and one who is in the habit of performing the pilgrimage ;t we 
also are particularly desirous of putting the skill and eloquence 
**of this boy to the test, and ascertaining their extent.” Then Zein 
ool Abaydeen read the khootha ; and, after praising and eulogizing the 
descendants of the Prophet and of Allee, the Almighty put words with 
such effect into his mouth, that the devout Syrians on hearing them 
wept ; which Ayzeed observing, quickly directed the Mowazun to read 
the qamut^X lest symptoms of war should appear, for the hearts of the 
congregation had melted away. 

After prayers, all the heads, with expenses for the road, clothes, 
&c. having been given to Zein ool Abaydeen, they were sent off to 
Medina. Some say that the executioner was also delivered up to him, 
while others contradict it. At all events, they were despatched; forty 
days after, they brought them back to Kurbidla, and buried the beaus 
separately, 'each with its own body, and departed to Medina. Here 
they wept over the tombs of Mohummud Moostuffa (the peace, <fec.) 
and Hussun ; and all Medina became subject to Zein ool Abaydeen, 

Hosein’s martyrdom happened in the forty-sixth year of the 
Hijree^ now 1202 years ago; since which, the rejoicings at the eed (or 
festival), have been abolished and mournings and lamentations estab- 
lished in lieu thereof. 


Sect. 3. The Ceremonies observed during the Ashoora^ or first ten 
days of the Month Mohurrum, 

The Mokurrum^ or Mohurrum festival, commences on the even- 
ing the new moon becomes visible, which is called the first khuuy or 
day of the moon ; but the first day of the month Mohurrum is dated 
from the morning || following. 


* i. e. Hossim and Hosein, 

t These are generally very eloqnent. 

t Qamut (or creed) ; meaning, to proceed with the eexrice. 

§ This feast is in commemoration of the marQrdom of Hossun and Hosein : the lat* 
ter of whom was killed on the tenth day of the month after a desperate battle of twenty 
days ; the former was poisoned a short time before, as has been related in the preceding 
secdon. 

H The Mohmnmndans calculate their days from 6 a. u. to S f. ii.» and night etcs^ 
vena ; and consider the night preceding the day, as the one bdonging to it. 
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The including the Zeearut^* may be said tQ last till 

the twelfth of the month (L e. the t^teenth K^hun ) ; but Ae fe^t 
itself continues during tlie first ten days of the month) which period 
is called -dsAoora. 

Houses are appropriated for the purpose, in which they set up 
ullumsy taboots, sJuth^-nusIveena^ hooraqsj &c. ; and sometimes, for the 
sake of ornament, they set im tutteeans^ (screens, vide page 121) around 
them, made of wiica, &c. These places are called Ashoor-khana (ten- 
day-house) ; Tazeea-khana (the house of mourning) ; and Astana (a 
threshold, or fuqeer's residence). Strangers are not pertnitted to go 
near them, as the threshold is required to be kept pure and undefiled 
for the purposes of reading i^efateeha and duro^. 

Five or six days previous to the Mohurrum^ they prepare the 
Ashoor-kluina^ by plastering, white-washing, erecting a shed in front, 
&c., and wait in expectation of the new moon. The moment that they 
see the Mohurrum new moon, they perform kodalee mama. That is, 
after having offered fateelui over some sugar in the name of the Hooa- 
nein, attended by music, at the spot where they intend digging the 
allawa^ they strike the kodalee (spade) two or three times into the 
earth, and two or three days afterwards dig tlie hole. 

In front of each asJioor-khana is dug a circular pit, from one 
cubit and a half to eight cubits in diameter, and the same in depth ; 
occasionally, with a small wall round it. This is called an aUawa 
(bonfire). These are diig annually on the same spot. Commencing 
from that day inclusive, they kindle fires in these pits every evening 
during the festival ; and the ignorant, old as ivell as young, amuse them- 
selves in fencing across them with sticks or swords ; or only in running 
and playing round them, calling out, la Allee! Ya Alleel (Oh Allee I Oh 
Allee ! ) ; Shah Husmu ! Shah Ilussun I (noble Hussim ! noble Hus- 
sun 1) ; Sluih flosein ! Shah Hosein ! (noble Hosein ! noble Hosein !) ; 
Doolha I doolha ! (bridegroom ! bridegroom ! ) ; Haee dost / hose dost ! 
(alas, friend ! alas, friend ! ) ; Ruheeo ! Ruheeo ! (stay ! stay ! ) every 
two of these words are repeated probably a hundred times over, as 
loud as they can bawl out. 

Of those who have vowed, some leap into the still-burning embers, 
and out again ; otliers, leap tlirough the flame, and some scatter about 
handfuls of fire. 

Women likewise, without an ashoor^khana^ dig an allaway and 
repeating murseea^ beat upon their breasts. 

In general it is customary to play round the allawa at night ; 
seldom in the day. 

* Or visiting ; the relatives of the deceased visiting the grave on the third day of 
one's demise. Vide Chapter xxxix. 

t A funeral euloginm, particularly one sung daring the moAarraijfi in eommomoratioD 
of the descendants of Alice. 
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t'l. .Women, m iddition to the above^naeatikmed exif i aina tiongt oall 
.Mitnloiid^ while violmitiiy beatmg their breasts,* hundreds oftiines 
over, the following words : Haee ! haee /.(alas ! alas I ) ; Shah imitan ! 
Shahjuvxm /, (excellent youths ! excellent youths 1) ; Te^ I Ueno / 
(afl three I all three I) ; Liihoomen ! Luhoomen / (in blood I in blood !) ; 

/ dodbay ! (drowned ! drowned !) ; wray / giray ! (fallen I 
fallen^ ; Maray! muray! (dead! dead !); Puray! puray ! (prostrate ! 
prostrate I ) ; Ya AUee ! (Oh Allee !) 

Having called out Ya Allee^ (pronouncing it only once and very 
Icoig,) as a sign of conclusion, and taking breath awhile, should th^ 
know any murseea (dirge), or recollect a line or couplet of one, they 
repeat it, witji mournful lamentations ; and beating upon their breasts, 
again reiterate the exclamations above mentioned. 

Some women substitute in the place of an aUeuoa, a lamp placed 
on a wooden mortar, or an inverted earthen pot, over which they 
make their lamentations. 

On the first, third, or fourth Vlmn^ they deck out the ashoor- 
hhana f with carpets, ceilings, tapestry, transparencies, hanging-lamps, 

* Women who thus beat upon their breasts arc called Seena •ciinnec (breast-beaters), 
and are all of the Sheeah persuasion ; Soonnees consider it unlawful to do so. 

t “ The opulent people of Mussulman society (particularly in upper Hindoostan), 
** hare, instead of an ashoor-khana^ what thcycall an emambara, which is a sacred place 
“ erected for the express purpose of commemorating Mohurnim. The founder not nn- 
** frequently intends this also as the mausoleum for himself and family. It is a square 
“ building, generally erected with a cupola top, the dimensions guided by the cirenm- 
“ stances of the founder. The floor is matted with date-leaf mats, in common nse in India, 
“ on which is a Shutrunjee (cotton carpet), and over this a clean white calico covering, 
“ on which the assembled party are seated, during the several periods of collecting 
** together to remember Uieir leaders. These meetings are termed mujlis* 

** The tazeea is placed against the wall on the side facii^ Mecca under a canopy of 
« rich embroideiy, A reading-desk or pulpit {mimbur) is placed in a convenient situation 
‘ for the reader to face Mecca, and his voice to be heard by the whole assembly of people ; 
“ it is constmeted of silver, ivoiy, ebony, &c. to correspond with the tazeea, if possible : 
** the steps are covered sometimes with gold cloth, or broadcloth of black or green if a 
Syetts property, being the colour worn by that race for mourning. The shape of a 
“ mimlnar is a flight of steps with a flat top, without any railing or enclosed place ; the 
** reader, in his recitings, occasionally sitting on the steps or standing, aa may be moat 
convenient to himself. 

On the walls of the ematubaraf mirrors and looking-glasses are fixed, in suitable 
t^natiotts, to give effect to the brilUant display of light from the magnificent chandeliers 
tnapeaded from the cupola and cornices. The nobles and the wealthy are excited with 
‘ a desire to emulate each other in the splendour of their di^lay on these occasions. All 
“ the mirrors, glass lustres, chandeliers, &c. are brought together to this place from their 
several stations in the mansion ; and it is due to them, to admit thooficotlobo often 
impouogly grand, and the blaze of light splendid 
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IwNares, oiwidlM, Aotff-laanps, wax-o«idle8,l>eBgoio-nanti1o ■hMwti> fiahm 
^maad of paper or tinsel, ostridb eggs, artifioal flowm k^.fiqpsr, 
fountains,^ . , , jj. 

*, 

The ullums are also called alrndday^ punjay^ eemamzaday^ 

^ahibm^ and eemamein ; and all snch as come out previous to the tenth 
Jc^hun^ are further termed smmree (mounted) ullums^ and distinguilh* 
ed by having two or three lemons suspended to them. 

An ullum is a representation of a 8taadai*d. Among all royal 
forces* there ^ are standards called mahee and mooratSK JUaltee (fim) 
derives its name from the circumstance of the figure of the head of a 
fish, made of silver or gold, being fixed on the top of a long pole, 
which is decorated with a tosh or moqeish doputta from top to bottom ; 
and mooratib is any one of the ullums (crests) similarly fastened to a 
bamboo, and decorated with task and badla^ moqeish and zurhufty shawl, 
tafta^ or white cloth. These, mounted on elephants, are carried at the 
head of the regiment, and are meant for colours. 

In like manner, at the Mohurrum they form ullums intended to 
be fac-similes of Hosein’s banner, and to these the people of Hindoostan 
have given the names of particular martyrs. Thus they have the 
punja-^ Hydur^ alias Hydureepimja (Hydur’sf palm i. e. of the hand) ; 
punja-e^moartooza Allee (the palm, or fist, of Allee the chosenf) ; punja’- 
sher^e-khoda (the palm of the lion of Grodf) ; punja-e-muzhurool ajo/A 
(the palm of the displayer of wondersf) ; punja-e-mooshhtl koosha (the 
palm of the disperser of difficultiesf ) ; Beebee ka uUum^ or ullum^e-- 
Beebfe Fateema (Lady Fatima’s standard) ; Hoseinee ullum^ or Hoseinee 
surwur (the Hoseinee standard or leader) ; uUum-e-AhbaSj or 
uUumdar (Abbas, the standard-bearer) ; ullum •e-qaeim^ ullum^e- Allee- 
ahhur^ and uUimi-e-usgur^ (these are likewise called Eemam-zaday^ 


“ On each side the torcca, the whole length of the wall, banners are arranged, in great 
varietj of colour and fabric ; some of them arc costly and splendid. I have seen many 
** constructed of the richest embroidery, on silk grounds, of gold and silver, with many 
** gold fringes, cords, and tassels ; the staff is cased with gold or silver, worked into 
“ figures of birds and other animals in every variety ; the top of which has a crest, in 
“ some a spread hand, in others a sort of plnme, and not nnfrequently a crest resembHeg 
** a grenade, formed of the precious metals, and set with stones of great value. 

" On the base of the tazeeot the several articles arc placed conceived likely to have 
** been used by Hoaein at KnrbuUa : a turban of gold or silver tissne, a splendid eword 
** and belt, the handle and hilt sot with precious stones, a shield, the Arabten bow and 
arrow. Wax-lights, red and green, are also placed in great numbers about its base, in 
** silver or gold candlesticks ; and censers of gold and silver, burning incense perpetually 
** during mohurrum. Many other minor tributes to the emams ore discovered near the 
tazeea^ as choice fruits and garlands of sweet-scented 'flowers, the ofieringa of ladies of 
** the frunily to their relative’s tateeo,*’— Mrs. M. H. All’s Obs. on Mussulmans of India, 
vol. i.p. 33. 

* i, e. Of Indian princes. 


t Different names of Allee. 
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(priest-born) ; Mum^e^doazda Eemaniy (tlie twelve Eemmns^ or chief 
priests) ; ullum-eSemam zamin; d^hal mhib; burzukliee or goodruttee 
uUum (or double-bladed sword of Alice, originally AfoAi/m- 

mud^s) ; ml sahibs 

These ullums are generally made of copper, brass, or steel, occa- 
sionally of gold or silver, and even set with precious stones ; a^ no/- 
sahiby besides, of paper or wood. 

Those made of metal, whether new ones, or old ones given to be 
cleaned and brnmished, are brought in pomp and sjbate on trays, 
accompanied with music, from the goldsmith’s house to the cwAocr- 
khanas^ in each of which, four, five, six, or seven are set up. They are 
fixed on sticks or staffs, w’hich are occasionally of silver, though 
generally of wood, and decked out in clothes and on the first, fourth, 
or fifth evening of the moon, stuck up in holes made in the floor, or 
are fastened on stools, and in front of them are placed lights, moorch- 
^hulsjh oodsozt toys, &c. ; and sometimes on one side is a representation 
of the foot of the messenger, called Qudnm-c-rfissool (vide page 152). 
At the time of setting up the uUums^ while burning incense, they offer 
fateeha in the name of the martyrs, over sugar or skurhut^ and then 
distribute them to both rich and poor. In like manner, every evening 
they make fateeha and khutum~e^qordn\ and adoni tlic punjay w ith 
flowers. Fuqeers of various descriptions arc in attendance. In the 
morning they only read the Qoran^ and sit up all niglit reading the 
Rowzut oosh /SAoAw da (Book of Martyrs), or reciting murseea vowli 
(mournful dirges), and make Iai®entations, beating their breasts. 
Should Providence have blesl^d thf^^^i wn’th the means, then either in 
the morning or in the evening, or : tobotli periods, they have khichree 
cooked without meat, and shurhut prepared ; and having offered fateeha 
over these in the name of Ecmam Hoosnein, they partake of these 
themselves, as well as distribute them among the poor. 

Every night murseea klmanee (the rccitition of funeral eulogiums) 
takes place in the aslioor-khana of some f)ne or other. Tliey train 
up for the purpose, boys possessing musical voices, invite their friends, 
fuqeers^ and numerous spectators to hear tlicm ; and hold shub-lniydaree 
(nocturnal vigils). The day is spent at each ashoor-khana in reading 
the Qoran. From the first to the seventli FZ/wn, w ith the exception 

* “ These arc in the shape of a long scarf of usually white muslin, but sometimes 

** of rich silk of bright florid colours, forming an agreeable variety, some being blue, 
purple, green, yellow, &c. embroidered very deep at the' ends, which are furnished with 
gold and silver bullion fringes. It is caught together near the middle and tied with rich 
**gold and silver cords and tassels to the top of the stalf, just under the head or crest. ” 
— Mrs. Mccr H. Ali. These dresses of the Uliums are called dkuttees, 
t Fans for driving away flics. 
t Utensils for burning ood as a perfume. 

I KluUumf a reading through of the entire Qoran. For the method of doing H,* ** vide 
chap, zxxix. 
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of the above-mentiotied fateeha-durood^ kkutum^e-Qorany Murma, pre- 
paring victuals, shuf^t^ &c. nothing lakes place.* 

On the seventh Vhun (and by the i^orant on the seventh day of 
the month), the distinguished by having a little 

silver or gold umbrella fixed on his head, makes his debut out of doors 
in the afternoon, f He is borne by a man on horseback, accompanied 
with music, &c. ; but instead of the dancing-girls who are present, 
singing songs, they repeat muraeea nowh (funeral eulogiums) ; and 
making lamentations, beating upon their breasts, proceed to the places 
desired. If they cannot afford a horse for the ullum^ a man on fc'>t 
carries it, running every now and then, reeling to and fro like a drunl^? 
man, pretending to be distracted with grief ; while many run aft:^ 
him like so many madmen, all exclaiming v^ov^^i doolali ! doolalt ! (i, e. 
bridegroom! bridegroom!), on account of Qasim’s recent marriage 
before martyrdom. 

When the ullum^e-qcLsim meets with any allaicas on the road, 
he goes to their aahoar-JJiaima^ and having made his obeisance to the 
nllums there, and offered fateeha over tlie smoke of Benjamin, takes 
his leave. 

After having thus gone round his visiting excursion, with a 
moorcKhul waving over him and frankincense burning, he is conveyed 
home to his own ashoor’-khana^ where they lay him down on a stool. 
Considering him just to have suffered martyrdom, they cover him up 
with any description of cloth, and treat him as a real eorjise ; and as, 
on the death of any one, they are wont to strike their heads and beat 
their breasts, so, in like manner, they vveej) sometimes for the deceaseil 
and lament his loss. After having offered fateeha over two or three 
earthen pots of shurbut^ termed nin ka shurbut (the war lemonade), 
they distribute it among such attendants and spectators as jiartake of 
Moosulman food and drink. They then go away, and the landlord sets 
u[) the ullum again in its place. 


• By Mrs. M. H. All’s account, (vol. i. p. 57) it would appear tliot at Lucknow the 
banners are taken out of the ashoor^khanas or emambaras on the fifth day, and conveyed 
in solemn procession to a particular durgah situated in the suburbs of that city, for the 
purpose of being consecrated, which is done by touching with them the original crest of 
Hoseiii’s banner, deposited there. The order of procession of one of the UHums^ and that 
of a rich man, she describes with great minuteness and accuracy ; justly adding, that some 
arc more splendid than others, and that the very ix)or people parade their banners with 
perhaps no other accompaniment than a single drum and hfo, and the owner supporting 
his own banner. 

t ** This night is called the night of Magnhdce in some parts of the country, where 
they have a public display, intending to represent the marriage ceremony, so called , 
“ for Qostm, who was married to the favourite daughter t)f Hosetn on the morning of 

** the celebrated battle. On this night they have the same showy parade which disdn- 
“ gtuthes the Mwfnhd^se procession of a real wedding ceremony.” Mrs, M. H. Ali, vol. 
I, p. 74. 
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< On the seym^ k*km, in the forenocm or they «leetRh» 

ont the neeza (spear) on its peregrinations Thenseaaia mlMoeorspeBr, 
which thOT dress up with clot^, leaving two shumlop* waving in the 
air^ and &c a lime on the top of it^ emblematic of Hosein^ head, 
which was thus carried by Ayzeed’s oiSer through diflferent oitieB on 
the point of a javelin (vide p. 110). Some substitute a thin bamboo for 
the spear, on which they wind a turban cloth, and near the top of it, 
below the lime, fasten a split bamboo bow across, to the two 
ties of which they sometimes suspend a couple of swords ; and above 
the bow they* generally wind, for the sake of ornament, red and 
white, or black and white cloth, in a spiral form. Accompanied with 
music, fugeersj &o. they walk about with it from house house, 
begging. The people of the house first throw one or bwo pots of 
water on the neeza-heerer^a feet, and then make him a present of a 
rupee, fanam, or pice, or a little grain. Hie mocjamr (attendant of 
the ashoor^khana) with his own hands takes some eebodee^ or the ashes 
of the ood-dan^ and gives it to him : he receives it with great devotion, 
and applies it to his own eyes as well as to those of his children ; and 
sometimes even eats a little, and makes iliem eat of it. After that 
they bring it home and stick it up in front of the ashocr-^khana ; and 
wh^ the taboots and ullums are taken out, the neeza is carried in 
front of them. There is one of these at each ashoor^^khana. 

In the evening of that day they take out the Beebee ka ullunty 
Wo8eineeullum,nal^8ahibyBxid zoolfuqqar^ accompanied with flambeaux, 
as before, repeating murseea’^nowhy making lamentations after the swie 
fisishion as has been detailed in tlie case of ullum^e^qomoy but without 
the horse. 

NaUaahib (vulgo nabob; literally Mr. Horse-shoe) is made of 
gold, silver, steel, copper, brass, or other metals ; or, what is more 
common, of wood or paper besmeared with sunduly of a somewhat 
larger sizef than a common horse-shoe. With this (as an emblem 
of Hosein’s swift; horse), they run most furiously, frequently upsettiag 
infirm men, women, and children, to the infinite diversion of the by- 
standers, who quiz them (the sufferers) into the bargain. Some, 
through ignorance, construct with cloth something of a human shape, 
•and substitute the shoe for its head. Many people take a long tnin 
bamboo, like a fishing rod, wind round it any two kinds of paper, 
pasting them over its whole length, and on the unper end of it fix an 
aftdb^geeree (parasol), consisting of a fan in the snape of a^^Meaf, 
to ward off the rays of the sun. The fan is made of coloured paper, 
tinsil, or mica, with a fringe all round, prettily constructed witii one 
or three moordi^kuls tied to the point of it ; and they fasten a rope or 
two which reaches to the grouna close to the aftdlhgeeree. Besting Ae 
jo#er end of the bamboo on the kummwdmndy they support it with 


• tbe worked or embroidered eod of a tarbao or j h t w ai w i r ta ii dr SOnitkais 

toted Sirte die folds and amiethM 
t teoelimes a ibot long. 
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oRa hand wliile they balance it by means of the rope with the^ ether, 
and thus run wi^ Ifal-BahVa oavalc^e* ^ilien it is too heavy for 
one, other two men assist him in balancing it, by means of two ropes 
anting like the stay of a ship’s mast Whenever he halts, they lower 
die i^taih^eerm and shake them over his head ; and in their eager** 
ness to do so, they very often strike them against one another, by 
whieh they are broken. Many do this, after their wishes have been 
aaeomplisl^, to fulfil vows (vide Nuzur-o^yaz^ cbap. xxvii) which 
they may have made. 

Sometimes a woman makes a vow to Nal-saJiib^ filing, Should 
I, through your favour, be blessed with oflspring, I sh^ make it 
run witLyour equipage.” Should it so happen that she afterwards 
brings forin a child, she accordingly puts an ajiah-geeree into its hand 
when it attains the seventh or oi^th year of its age, and causes it to 
run along with the cavalcade. The rich make their children run only 
a short distance, and then let servants run for them ; whereas the 
poor are wont to run themselves ; and some with swords and shields, 
or only with sticks, run round and round the procession. A greater 
crowd accompanies it than any other. 

In short, in this way, on the evening of the eighth ^Vuin, they 
take ont the hurzukhee alias qoodruUee uUum ; and on the following 
night (the ninth) the Ahbaa ha ullum and Hoseinee ullunu 

The day for taking out the various uUums differs in a trifling 
degree in different countries. If two ullums on their mounted excar«> 
sions meet one another on the road, they mutually embrace (or rather 
the men cause them to touch), and having offerea fateehaj after burn- 
ing incense they pass on. 

the tenth kkun all the ulluma and tabocta (except the tdlvm^ 
qammj carried on men’s shoulders, attended by fugeera of every de- 
soriptiQn, perform ahtib^guaJu (nocturnal perambulation) in great pomp 
and state ; the lower orders in the evening, and the higW at midmghk 
On that night the streets are illuminated, and every kind of qKurt 
takes place. Among others is an exhibition of the phantasmagoria 
or magio-lantem kind, in which the shadows of the figures fall on a 
white doth skreen, representing battles, &c., which attracts crowds 
of people to the spot, m short, the whole town is awake that night, and 
prosents one general scene of noise, bustle, tumult, and confusion. 

'Bob tabooi alias tazeea (or bier) is a firame-work of bamboo in 
the shape of a mausoleum, (intended to rej^esent the one at the plain 
of Kurbulla erected over the remains of Hosein,) made wi& a sort 
of net'*work of paper nicely dipped (sometimes with i^ates of mica 
on the back), and pasted to it ^ is forther ornamented with differ-* 
entkinds of oolourra pap^, form^ into various devices, tinsel fringes, 
Ac., with a dome, wmch is sometimes so contrived as to move ronro at 
the slightest bream of air. When the whole is lifted up wit^ and 
without, it has a beautifril appearance. It is a square 6(^oe, its 
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iliddB varying from two to frmrtemi ciihiti^ and the peomirt^ of 
height is half as much again as that of one of its aides ^vide f 1^ L 
gg. 1). Wit}{in it are jdaoed nUmnt^ or a couple of httfe artificial 
tombs, intended to represent those of Hussun and Hoseiik Q&mOf 
instead of the net-work paper about the taboat^ construct it by tying 
frttnorssan to one another, and over the places where tliey touch, fasten 
various kinds of flowers made of white paper ; and behind the buw/reee 
they tie red (ioosoom-coloured) cloth, or jj^te red paper* When 
lighted up, it has a very pretty appearance. This is termed bwnggtewi?* 
ka^tabooU 

Others again, instead of using the paper net-work, make it of 
flowers and leaves formed of wax of various colours, so admirably 
executed as to resemble natural roses and tuberoses ;* whicn the people 
view with astonishment When it is carried about on the shuh-gusIU 
night, they squirt water on it by means of sjTinges, to prevent its 
melting by Uie heat of the torches and blue-lights. With the beauti- 
ftd effect produced by the reflection of the torches and blue-lights, it 
is not unlike a chumum (parterre) with flowery slirubs in full bloom. 
This is called mom ka tahoot (or wax taboot\ 

Some construct a tazeea^ consisting of a representation of the 
Mitdeena nuqalva (Medina picture), which is a fac-simile of the Prophet’s 
mausoleum there. This they ornament variously with gilding and 
enamelling, and so beautifully, that by candle-light it has a very 
splendid appearance. It is so elegantly formed that the s{>ectators 
never tire of viewing it 

The generality of people conceiving it to be an exact resemblaifco 
of the Prophet’s tomb, proceed eagerly to the spot to obtain a glimpse 
of it Instead of the net- work on the tabootsy some people substitute 
cloth, and by dabbing it over with earth get suraon (mustard-seed) to 
vegetate on it, which makes the taboot look by candle-light as if it 
were entirely formed of emerald. In the same way, they sometimes 
construct and erect a camel, punjayy and ulluma with auraony and some 
make an artificial cliumhayUe hay mundway uncommonly well executed, 
in imitation of the chumbdylee (jasmine) creeper on a mundwa (shed) ; 
and as they carry this about on the s/m/uzdat-day, jieople throw gnjray 
on it as it passes along the streets, f 

Some, instead of a tabooty erect a aliali-nualuem (royal seat), alias 
dad-muJuil (palace of justice). This, like the tab^ty is constructed 
of bamboos, paper, tinsel, &c., and in shape somewhat resembling a 
palace. It is plac^ against the wall, and ulluma are set up ihereim 


• Polyanthui tuberosa.— Xm. 

t In short, the Uizeea, is formed, as Mrs. Meer observes, ** of every variety of 
materials, from the purest silver down to bamboo and paper. Some have them of 

** ivoiy, ebony, sandal-wood, cedar, &c,” and she has seen some beantifully wronght in 
sitver filigree. The handsomest, to her taste, is in the possesrion of his Miyest^ the 
king of Cade, composed of green glass with brass monldiiigs, manafacturod in England. 
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It hftt fometimM in woh oofner a transparency^ in tiie fintt of ^ taUle- 
riiade, whirled rotuid with the least breath of air, and hence ita Bhiney 
MurAArs /aaoos (revolving shade).* These shades are at times made 
ftpatt and placed in front of the shaJi-^nushecn. Some al^K) con^tmct 
around the taboots and uilums, or set up separately in the oAkwtv-^khannM^ 
what they call tuttemriy^ made of uhruk (mica) and mercury, which 
glitter and shine with great sjdendour by the reflection of the light. 
Wlien blue-lights are burnt before them they present such an elegant 
appearance that it baffles description : it can only be credited on ocular 
demonstration. Many hundreds of thousands of rupees are annually 
ex|>ended in the construction of these iutteea : in the city of Hydrabad 
they are particularly in vogue. Some erect in the aslvoor-khauaa 
artificial manyo^ pine-apjde, custard-ar)ple, and other trees, so beauti- 
fully formed that they af)pear like real trees laden with blossoms and 
fruits ; and on these they have likewise representations of dif- 
ferent species of birds and squirrels, in the act of eating the fruits. 
Crowds of people assemble' to see them, and view them with astonish- 
ment; for they resemble real trees, birds, and animals. Sometimes 
tliey set up bumaii figures of different kinds, of various colours and 
shajies. Some, for instance, are represented as in the act of praying, 
or of going through the different forms of sitting, standing, and pros- 
tration ; one, iii the character of a sepoy ^ appears as sentinel, with his 
musket on his shoulder, walking up and down, keeping watch ; one 
sitting, moves his head backwanls and forwards another saluting 
(i f. making sulam). Near to these, again, they also j>laee artiticid 
birds and animals ; such as buylay (paddy birds), myna (martins), 
parroquets ; also snakes, ducks, cats, dogs, &c. ; and, by some inge- 
nious contrivance, an artificial dove comes every now and then out 
of its cage, and after cooing awhile like a real dove, he walks into 
it again. In some allawas^\ on a raised clmhnotray tliey setup a large 
doll or female figure, made of clotli or wood, dressed up as a female, 
and place a chukkee (liand-mill) before her ; she taking hold of tlie 
handle of it with one hand, and putting wheat or rice into it with the 
other, goes through the operation of grinding. As the flour accumu- 
lates round the mill tlie proprietor removes it 

Sometimes they take a cucupiber, a water-melon, or a green plan- 
tain, and having pierced it through near its centre with a couple of 
sharp knives, with their cutting edges inclined from one another, 
pointing upwards and downwards, they suspend the one by its two 
ends to a beam or rafter, whilst tliey attach a stone weighing ten or 

* Also termed fanoos^e-kheeal ; a lantern which revolves by the smoke of the candle 
within, and has on the sides of it figures ei various animals, &o. For these see Flate L 
Sg. S and 3. 

f Tyitteatu Frameworks containing square pieces of miem aude into looking glaates. 

X As liootttlmans are wont to do in the act of reading. 

I AikoorAAaiuw, in common fionvenotioa, aro oottod ofloaMf i beoonto tho littir 
mm la Mat of thiOL 
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*twrfre seers (twenty or twenty-fonr pounds) to Hio othtf} «id strttiM 
as it may seom, the knives do not divide this very snocukmt vegetafoik 

On the night of the 7th of the month Mohurrumj the hoorAq^ made 
of wood, about two or three feet high, beautifully painted and deco- 
rated, with such neek, arm, nose, and ear-jewels and head orna- 
ments as are usually worn by Moosulmaus, is brought from the painter’s 
house, aceompanied by lighted torches, ^/wr^f^^a-nmrA-reciters, Ac. 
to the ashoor^khana^ where it is placed before the uUvms facing for- 
wards. This is intended to be a fac simile of the boor&q^ or hoi>e,* 
which the Alini<rlitv sent from heaven by the angel Jibreel (Gabnel), 
to convey to him his highness Mohnmmud Moostnffa (the peace, Ac.) 
on a visit The description of this animal is as follows: — He had the 
head and face of a man; ears long; forehead broad, and sinning 
like the moon ; eyes black, like those of a deer, and brilliant as the 
stars ; neck and breast of a swan ; loins of a lion ; tail and two wdngs 
of a ? eac^ck ; stature of a sooTef a-gaee or of a mule ; speed of hurq 
(lightning) : hence the derivation of its name, booraq» 

Many of the Hindoos have such faith in these tahoots^ vllumsj 
loora^s^ Ac. that they even erect them and likewise become fuqetrs. 
And if any fighting and bloodshed take place between the two castes\ 
during the Mohui'rum^ the Hindoos who have turned Mohummudan 
faqerrs take the part of the Moosulmans and figlit against the people 
of their own caste ; nor do they, during that ])eriod, partake of any 
animal food tliat has not been regularly made zvbuhy or sacrifice 
according to the Moosulman rites (vide zuhuh^ Glossary). 

During the thirteen days of the Moliurrnm festival, Moosulmans 
keep their dwellings and garments remarkably neat and clean, and their 
bodies pure and pndefiled. They even refrain from conjugal embraces ; 
and what is also extraordinary, some from the first, others from the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, or seventh day of the moon till the ninth, prohibit 
themselves even the use of meat and fish, fec^f'Z-leaf, and sleeping on a 
bed. Should they sleep on a cot, it is turned topsy turvy ; and for 
this reason, that it would be disrespectful in them to sleep on an 
elevation, when their lieinxims (prie*>ts) are standing on the ground* 
On the tenth some partake of these* enjoyments ; but others abstain 
from the tenth to the tliirteenth day. 

From the fiflh k*hun^ at every aslioor^khanay the nobility in front 
of their dt^an^khanas^ merchants at their gates, and shopkeepers 
before their shops, have abdar-kluanas (places where water is kept for 

* Or an ass, according to some authoritiei. Plate L fig. 4. 

t Ai was the cate at Cuddapab in 1821 ; when owing to the greatest feast of each of 
Ae tiro castes, vis. the Mohurrum of the Mobommudans, and the Dutserah or Churruck 
Ppoja ot the Hindoos, cccnrring on the same day, neither would give way and many 
were killed. It may here be remarked, that agreeably to Moosnlmaa coftoni, Hksli; feast 
can Sit be deferred; whereas thatofthefliDdooi may, ggd they w bt is psst« 
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.drinking)^ nicely deoorated with a cloth ceilings and other omtmeiital 
•oontrivance& There they dispense milk, ihurbutj water oooled and 
scented, to all the people ; and at night have illuminationSj &c» at 
these places. 

On the fifth almost all people, men and women, old and 

young, put on a st/Ue* or g#yVa, especially unmarried people, who are 
particularly fond of it : the married seldom wear them* Married 
women are not allowed to show their faces to their husbands during 
the ten days of the first Mohunum after marriage, at wliich time they 
are kept apart from one another. They oi serve the same custom 
duriui; the tayra tayzee (first thirteen days of the month Sufur) as also 
during the days of the bara wnfat^ from the first until the oorsf^^^y 
(in the month Rubhee-oos-sanee) ; fi'r these days are esteemed evil, and 
no pleasure or enjoyment should take place during them. The learned 
consider such things unlawful and never wear them. 

It is undoubtedly unlawful and contrary to the Mohnmmndan 
law ; but so it is, tliat in Hindoostan they attend more to these cus- 
toms than to the (fnrz) divine commands. 1 mean, such as applying 
ubeer to the faces of children, putting on them green dresses, such as 
jamas^ ungnrkhas^ or koortasj and wearing these themselves. The 
nobility, as w^ell as the respectable among the middling classes of peo- 
ple, content themselves with merely tying a sylee or gujm round their 
wrists. 


Description of the Mohurrum Fuqeers. 

Of these there are many varieties, most of whom attire themselves 
in their new garb on the fifth k'Imn; a few on the second ; and still 
fewer on the sixth or seventh. These I shall separately notice ; and 

Ist. Tlio Syke wala (vulgo Suhvibe wnla)^ or tliose who wear a 
egUe (a necklace ot‘ colouredt tliread worn hy Juqeers). • 

Aitaran (perfumers) and 'ontwny (makers of frinsre and tape) 
manufacture for tlie occasion red and green sylee^ alias an^^ (a neck- 
lace of a skein of thread), as well as bracelets, termed sootnumn and 
gttjra^ beautifully ornamented with gold and silver thread, w^hich are 
purchased ; but previous to putting them on, tliey place togetlier with 
them on a tray, some sweetmeat, and maywa (m. choonaiy^ sugar, 
and joAootonay), and a churagee ; and having offered over them, 


• 8yUt Is emblematic of the dress of the rest Banwa^fuqttri whp are said tp have 
tamed fuge^rM through grief for Hnssun and Hosein. They have it made of hair ; 
wbereai, on this occasion, it is made of thread, green or red, the former to represent the 
green colour of Hussnn's body, rendered so, soon after his death, by the effects of the 
poison t the latter the blood with which Hosein’s body was imbued when slain in the field 
of battle* 

t Om, Oloiiiiy. 

t ^litsoflknren am worn on other oecasioni 
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Hiey first put t smatt antee around the 8hiJd€ty^s neck, and theo, 
Wther Aere or after going home, wear them round their necks and 
Wrists. If the gyra be worn only on one hand, it is invariably on the 
right ; the soomurun is always on the right only. Their dress is the 
usual one. The moojawir after the fateeha helps himself to the churagse 
and some of the fruits, and returns the rest. 

In addition to the above, some old and young people tie a piece 
of green cloth on both the upper arms. 

Some of these fuqeers apply ubeer to their faces ; and holding an 
9 od huttee (benjamin pastile) lighted in their hands, go out abegging. 

2. Bnnttwa (prop, bay miwa^ L e. indigent,) fuqee7*ar\. They 
are distinguished by the following dress. They w ear on the head a 
topee ( fuqet^rs toj or cap), a sylee^ a sliawd, or a gold mvndt'd; on the 
neck, a kvfnee or an alfa^ red, green, or w^hite, and a sylee^ tusbeeh 
(see Glossary), and hintha ; on the wrists, a soomurun or gujra; romid 
the waist, a loong^ dhotee^ or lunggote; and round the right ankle, a 
dal or a silver /ora, or notliing at all. They api)lv ubeer to the face, 
and carry in the hand a fan or chliurree (a switch), a sw’ord, or sang 
(a javelin wholly composed of iron). 

The fuqeers of this class have a distinct gnroli (band) among them- 
selves, w ith different lanks and denominations, tlius; 1, a moorshud or 
sur-guroh (chief of the troop), whom they all agree to obey. Under 
him there is, 2, a khuleefa, who stands in the same relation to him as 
a minister to a king; 3, a b^hundoree shah, a lioiise-steward w^ho has 
charge of the storeJiouse, or distributer ; 4, an i:nee shaky to call and 
assemble the people and convey orders (an aide-de-camp ?) ; 5, an 
adalut shaky to direct the order of movements ; 6, a kofwuly to keep 
order and discipline ; 7, a dcsty the friend ; 8, an al haokm^edillah 
(literally, God is the judge) ; 9, an al-umr-e-lilfahy commander ; 10, 
a nuqeeb^oolfoqray whose business it is to proceed in front of the troop, 
md proclaim the praises and attributes of the Deity, as an injunction 
to other fuqeers. 

On arriving at an ashoor^khanay the troop of fuqeersy drawing 
themselves up in two or three lines in front of it, the dost calls out his 
own name *^'‘dost;'* the kotwal answers hur^chay-ruza-ag-osty^ Then 
the aUhjuokm-ediliah] from the right flank calls out his own name 
twice, and from the left al-umr-e-lillah re-echoes his name twice. 
At^r, the (ulalut shah repeats the fateeha kay durjaX alone with a loud 
voice, and at the conclusion calls out the word ^^fateeluir when all 
thfe fuqeers repeat tlie soora^e^alhumd^ once, and the qoot hoo-altcJi^ 

* What pleases Him;» i. e. the Almighty. 

Which* like Al-wmr^^AHlah, sigDidea, “ the command is from God.** 

I introdiietory part of the fateeha. 
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Item times, and read the durood^ and finish drawing tiiehr hands 
OTer their faoes. Then the adalut $hah (law^ver) rep^ata jBeniences 
IMP oouplets which have reference to tlie excellence of his own protes*> 
ssion — the law, — and then bawls out the following exclamations : JEk 
nara-e-hydaree the rest resound ya-Aoo /”t Again, the 

former calls out ek nm a^e-pnttjutuv /”t they all exclaim hoo tr* 
ek nara-e^duir yar-e-basvffa /”§ the rest call out ya hoo /” “ ek 
** nara^e’-shulieedan-dusht^e-kurbulla /”(| they i^eply ya hoo /” After 
that the adalut shah^ having repeated the following hemistich, remains 
silent, viz. ya hooya mun hoo la^iUlu^ha ilduida^ho ;”1I the band of 
fuqeers reply, wvh do hoo la ehnreeku /d hoo o nshdiud^do^vtina 
Mohmv! madoonubdudioo oomdu-hoo* o russooldu-hooJ*^''^* Then the 
adalut shah repeats this line, arzoo darum kay khakayan qudumJ*'*1[\ 
The band answer, foo-iee-d-ayj chmm-e-sazumy 

As they proceed, the nugeeb ool foqra calls out ‘‘ hash hurdum ; 
nxiznr bur qudum ; suffur dur wutun ; kliilwut dur anjomuru Bu-fuzul^e 
^^punjutun. Ya dlLee mudud,'^'^^ 

If this band of fugeers sit at any ashoor^khana^ the proprietor of it 
treats them with a hooggoy tnmbakoo (tobacco), shurbut, cloves, and 
cardamoms ; and if he can afford it, entertains them with k^hichree* 

Those dxis-masee^ or tco-mooih-fuqrers (so called because for ten 
days) speak and converse in tlie same style as the real fuqeers or de- 
votees, who are termed bara^moser^ or twelve-month-/// 9 ^m<f, because 
they continue so from one end of the year to the other. Among them- 
selves they call one another by the name of “ eeo hadee allah “ eea 
woorshud alfah^^^ eea Imsein^^^ ‘‘ eea eemam and if tliey call one, or 
address him, they say, ‘‘ hawa /’'or dataT^ or dootieeadar What ! 


* An exclamation to Hydur. ^ O He I (i. e. God.) 

i A call to the five, t. e. Mohummad, Alice; Fateema, Uussnu, and Hosein. 

. $ A call to the (bar virtuous friends, viz, Aboo Bukur, Oomur, Oosman, and AHle. 
t An exclamation to the martyrs of the plain of Korbulla. 

^ O God, thou art the only true God, and there is none else/’ 

** He is One and there is not another with him, and I give true witness that tibs 
** man Mohummnd is his faithfal servant sent by him.** 
tf Grant me the dust, beneath that foot which lies. 

As a collyrium to adorn mine eyes. 

§§ Literally ** guard your breath ;** i. e. have always God’s name oir your Ups. 
** Keep your eyes on yonr feet ;** i. si whilst walking, constantly repeat the (a) 
** Travel sitting at home i, e, let your mind contemplate God^and hia works. ** ln.a»- 
^^^ssmblies eonverss with your beloved f* is. in all places, even in a erowd, hafamreet 
g— Mantrfftii with God. By the graes of the Panjittiiii. G AUea J Amisc.** 

(a.) Thiaeonibta. in four words which the pious invaiaably repeat over and. over 
when^vMdkhig. and revolve in their minds OM Woicdaiaveryateptlisy tah^ Tbs words 
m, lid. XoA, 2d. Il4ah*hak^ 8d. H-ky, 4tb. £oh. 
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mmhool (araeaie—tbeir feo<l)?’’ Fuqeet^ toolmieally denominate mpete 
hmvt a-kttwree. If anyone does not give them somethings they tepeit 
ihe following couplet : 

Data thfty so mnr py^oy^ rvJi-gy^ay tnulclchee rhoos; 
Dayua-iayna kwHih nu-henty lurnay ko moxijood* 

The genVous all are dead and gone. 

And niggard churls remain alone ; 

Of charity we hear no more, 

But struggling each to swell his store, f 

When they are about to depart from any place, the nuqueeh^ooU 
fogra repeats the following couplet : 

Uffur gaytfCy sur^a-sitVy bad geerudy 
Churag^e-^MooqbiUan hurgiz jntmf'ei'ud. 

Were this vast universe one blast of rushing air, 

The lamp of God’s elect would burn undying there. X 

and after, calls out shakir ko shukuvy moonkir ko tukkui\^'^ 

Then the band reply, ^^rah e-mowla de€n^e-pygumhur.''^\\ 

These fuqeers go about repeating and acting as above described. 


3. Mnjnoox\.^ The dress is as follows : on the head, a fool’s-cap, 
or a long sugar-loaf paper cap, having a queii behind, made of slips of 

I mper, trailing along the ground, beautifully ornamented with gold- 
eaf, Sometimes the caj) is made with panes of glass all round, in 
tlie form of a lantern, liaving suspended on the outside of it shreds of 
ia//^//r (tinf)il) or tinsel, or white and red net-worked paper. They 
put a lighted wax-candle inside of it, and wearing it at night, walk 
about : it lias a pretty appearance. Instead of a cap they sometimes 
wear a shawl or I’ed f^opntta, or any otlier clotl) ; others again have ripe 
lemons threaded dangling all round the head. R mnu the neck, a 
red, yellow, black, or white doputta is twisted, and worn in the form 
of a budcThee or heemaely or a sliawl or handkerchief passed through 


* Kowra literally means a large shell ; kowree a small one. 
t Literollr, 

^The generous are all dead, misers are only left ; 

•* There is no giving or taking, bat they are c*er ready to fight** 

X I>it ** Were the whole universe filled with wind, it could not possibly esetiagnish 
** tile light t. e. the offspring) of the Elect.*’ 

{ Literally, ** sugar to the believing (t. s. grateful worshipper), and a thump io the 
^vnbelieving i*’ i. c. may the benevolent be rewarded, and those who deny ns be pnaiahed t 
or, blessings be to the charitsble end curses to those who refuse ns. 

I “ We are on the road to heaven, and our religion is that of the Prophet 
f Litorally, ** Ftentic,** the name of a ftraonc loror, whose mitttjgi iresligrle(p, 1S7). 
Ite Aboard end Hekfise of the East. 
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«fa!gs« The body is besmeared wiA mndul er 
On eadi arm two or three handkerchiefs are tied, with their< enoa 
dangling;, and sometimes a bazoo-fmnd over one of them. Bemud the 
waist is a ^ooryee (breeches) or loonggep. In their hands they eamy 
a korta (prop, kora) cat-o-one (thick) tail, a kufhar or dagger, a 
sword, a bkKhwa (sort of dagger), a mnroo^ or t\i’o antelojie-homs 
joined at their base, a mng (a javelin all of iron), a qnmekee (whip), 
or a dihurrf't' (switch). On the legs is a g^homgroo or ahdutvp. Some 
also having fixed limes to the points of a couple of bicKhway fasten one 
on each arm. 

Tims equipped, they proceed to each aslwor-khnna and dance in 
a circle (which dance is termed yhoomna^ or whirling), and keep step 
to the music of the duff. (A[)pend. Mus. In^tr.) llie figure of the 
dance consists in four motions, to which they keep time by repeating 
the following words protracted in the utterance allee ! allee ! allee ! 
^^bViumr* 

4. Lyluj the wife of (the preceding) Mujnoon. Among the 
Mttjnnon set of fttqeprs there is one to represent Lyla, whose dress is as 
follow’s; He has the whole surface of his body, from head to foot, 
glued over with cotton ; even the cloth which he wears in the form of 
a lunggote around his wai^t (the only dress he has) undergoes the same 
operation. In his hands he holds a cup, sometimes full of siintiuf or 
$hurhut^ or a man’s skull-cup, a cocoanut shell, or a turtle dvppa 
(calipash) and a fan or paper nosegay. On the head be wears a three- 
coruered paper cap. 

5. B'hurrung. Tliis man’s wkole body is besmeared witli lal 
goyroo (red ochre) mixed with water. He ties a shawl, handkerchief, 
or any coloured cloth on the head with a small flag fixed on the top ; 
and like the mujnoom he wears heemaeh (shoulder-belts) of do/nitfas. 
On his loins or legs are ghoong-ron^ ghantpean^ or zung and g*H>rQP€ 
(breeches). He girds his loins well, and in dancing, kicks his pos- 
teriors with his heels, calling out Allee ! Allee ! Allee ! zung /” 

6. Mallung. Their head-dress consists of a knob or knot on one 
side made with the hair or cloth, passed tlirougli a chukhur^’f around 
which they tw'ist red thread, klnnareejX or got'^ha.\ On each 
wrist are two or four kunay (metallic bract*lcts||). The edge of a 
handkerchief ( gooloobund) is ))assed un^ler one arm and the two upper 
ends fastened over tlie opposite shoulder, and a 5///ee, kunt ha^ mafa^ 
and are put round tlie neck. A kummurbnnd of any kind of 


* B'hum^ or Bhoomy a corruption of gluiom (t. t. go round), 
t Chukhufy a weapon (resembling a quoit in size and Bha|>e)^ used prmeipally bj the 
eseJU (likhs) consisting of an iron ring, which they tlirow with great dexterity. They 
carry it hbont them on the head placed on the top of toeir tnrbaiuu 
I Kinnanif broad gold or silver lace. 

I Obfib, narrow gold or sllyer laee. 

R Oflroii,braif, or copper. 
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doth encirdes the waist ; a iungota is passed round the loins, and on 
the right ankle is a dal or tora. 

These men likewise roam about, visit the ashoor-khanay and mov- 
ing tlieir hands, rattle the kurray ; and so doing call out Kurk shah 
mudar /”* or “ Kurk hoo /’’f Then one of me muUunya repeats the 
following couplet : 

Hnrchn daree^ mrfkoon dur rah^e hoOy 
Lun tunalod*l burn huta tunfuqoo ; 

Let all your wealth to pious works be given, 

What’s sown in charity is reaped in Heaven^ 

then all the rest sing out in reply, Kurk deen /”§ 

7. Anggayfhee shah (or king Chaiing-dish). His garb is as 
follows, via. : the head bare, or a sylee wound round it ; a lunyyotee 
round the loins, and an iron chain for a waist-belt. The body is rub- 
bed over with khnrree (pipe-clay) or bhubhoot (cow-dung ashes) ; and 
he carries in one hand a dusUpunna (or pair of tongs). 

He walks about with an arufijayilvse or chafinjsr-dish ; i. e. a L’ag- 
ment of an earth^^n vessel held on the palm of his hand, kindling and 
blazjng a fire, in which he heats one* end of an iron chain, while the 
other end, with a rope fastened to it, hangs out^wde. Thus he visits 
the ashoor khanas ; and there holding up the chain by the rope with one 
hand, dips the otlier into oil, and draws it along the red-hot part j 
when instantly an immense and sudden blaze is produced, to the great 
consternation ami surprise of the bystanders, wlio are equally aston- 
ished that his hand does not burn by carrying in it so much Bre on a 
thin earthen vessel. The latter, however, he contrives to do, by fil- 
ling the bottom of the chafing-dish with a mixture of the pulp of aloes 
and cow-dung, and placing over it ashes, which remain moist under a 
kindled fire twenty-four hours, and prevent the vessel getting hot 

8. Siddee (prop. syedA^e)^ or African. Ten or twelve men black- 
en their bodies with lamp-black and oil, to resemble so many negroes. 
Their dress is as follows. For the head, an ill-shaped cap, made of 
slieep or goatskin, with the wool or hair on, or of blanket or mat 
Bound tbe waist, over a small iunggotee^ they wear deer or slieepskins 
with the hair or wool on, blankets, sackclotl^, or mats. In the left 
hand they carry a bow made of bamboo, and in the right a small stick 
fastened to a cocoanut-shell, containing some gravel covered with 
white cloth, and sometimes having ghoongrooa (small bells) also 
atached to it. 

Thus equipped they visit the ashocr-khanasy and. dance to the 


* A call to our saint, Shah Mudar I f A call to Him I 

i Lit Whatever yon have, spend itontiiemd pf Efim (in the pf God) ; 
llay vW new certain any good^^^ 
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raiUHmg of their oocoanut-shells^ with handle of which strihe 
their l^ws. 

In place of the bow and cocoanut-shell, they sometimes have 
a moosul in the left hand, on which they strike with a stick in the 
right 

By contorting their months, they mimic the talk of negroes, to 
which the imitation bears a strong resemblance, and they appear to 
people like real Afri’cans. 

Sometimes among their troops one assumes the character of the 
gentler sex. Her complexion and head-dress is the same as that of 
the men, but she has a blanket wrapped round her waist, hanging 
down to the feet, and wears a cholee (bodice), and is more particularly 
distinguished by having an artificial breast dangling down to her 
knees. She is employed in beating the ground with a moosul (or long 
wooden pestle), while the men, dancing round her, laugh and joke 
with her. 

9. Bu^go-lay or Img^lay (paddy birds). Ten or twelve men, 
all of one height, rub the whole of their bodies over with cow-dung 
ashes, and wear on their heads white paper caps, all of one pattern, 
and^a lunggoia roimd the loins. 

Th^ go about, holding one another by the waist, imitating the 
sound of paddy-birds. One of them assumes the character of a bhyree 
shah (king hawk), and every now and then suddenly darts upon the 
paddy-birds ; who instantly crouch or disperse, and conceal themselves 
behind the people. If they surround any one out of fun, they keep 
whirling roimd him and do not allow him to escape. In short they 
sport like real falcons and herons. 

10. Kutvway shah (king crow). They besmear their whole 
bodies with pipe-clay, wear a jama made of a blanket and syUes on 
their heads and around their necks ; and saying a variety of ludicrous 
things, walk about each with a cage in his hand, containi^ a crow, 
(sometimes also a frog) or carrying a brancli of a tree, with a crow 
fastened to it by the legs. 

1 1. Hat'/i kuto 9 'ay-walay (carriers of ju^ in their hands). They 
wear a shawl, syUe^ or doputta on the head, and a goolocbimd am 
ku/nee^ or heemaelj all red, green, or yellow, ix)und the^ neck. The 
body or face is besmeared with sundut^ and they have gujray <m thmr 
wrists ; handkerchiefs on their arms ; a loang round theit loins, and a 
silver toray or dal round the right ankle. 

With a cup in the hand, they go about recounting the sorrows of 
the Mohurrum before-mentioned, narrating celebiated battles, or 
reciting eulogiums on individuals. The p(K)]^e, on being l^eaaed with 
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tliese, drop wme money into Uie cup. Th^ go. alxwit ^ P^®> 
moving their cups &Gm side to side^ sometimes sing to tne mUawmg 
eflfect : 

Pysa day na ray Baboo ; 

Pysa na ree maee : 

Pysa day na ray Allah ; 

Hath kutora doodhka. 

0 God ! grant some money ; . 

Good master ! some money ; 

Sweet mistress ! some money ; 

For the milk-jug, my honey !* 

or, 

Dun^eea mm juhazan chulana ; 

Bern ka bowta churhana ; 

Bay gee Bungala layna ; 

Syr kam^o J^om o Sham ka. 

Our ships must sail across the ocean, 

Our sacred flag be put in motion. 

To seize Bengala’s plains combine, 

Then march through Kome and Palestine.! 

* 

Concluding with the chorus Hdth-kutora doodh (or the 
milk hand-jug). 

12. Jullaleean or khakeeaii. These have no particular dress, but 
wear fanciful caps of every description, and immense turbans of straw, 
leather, or mat On the neck they have rosaries and necklaces made 
of all sorts of fruits. Some have their faces half blackened. Their 
bodies are covered all over with pipe-clay ; they wear thousands of 
kinds of garlands arouud their necks; and sometimes have dried 
pumpkins hanging suspended &om all parts of tliem. 

One of the band carries in his hand a female doll of a hideous 
form, with which he taunts people by telling them that it is their 
grandmother ; while each of the rest has some leather rolled up in 
the form of a club, with which they strike eveiw poor man or woman 
on the head that comes in their way. Thus they go about sporting. 

13. JSuqehaAmndee (a particular class of fuqeers so called). Very 
few assume this character. Their dress is similar to that of the 
Bamwa fuqeers before mentioned, with two things additional, a Aoor- 
to and an alfa ; but their characteristic mark is a lamp bumingin 
tto hand, and their making their appearance only at night 

c ‘ p 1 laj, master, give |aoe ! I say, mistress, give ptee ! O Qod, grant toime pice ! 

^ iMe earlier of the milk-jag. 

ralher threngh Syria and Turkey or the Eaetm 
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Itetp ift formed into two compartments, the npper one (in (he cen^) 
oontaina the oil ; the other is empty, to receive the pice or cowries, 
or such presents as the charitable are disposed to give. They walk 
about the lailes and bazars^ repeating excellent verses in praise of 
the Deity, and on the anguish of the grave: also rehearsing the 
innumerable advantages of a light ; thus : 

LaW&n kuror hhurch ka, 

BancVhay uggur muhuly 
Khdlee purra ruhayga 
Dumree ka nuheen churag. 

If on one palace millions you expend, 

Without a lamp of half a farthing’s cost, 

Your edifice is void from end to end, 

Its colours blank, its gorgeous beauties lost. 


He is generally accompanied by a great number of spectators, 
men, women, and cliildren. When any one brings a child to him, 
he applies a little of the burnt wick of his lamp to its forehead or 
cheek, in order that the child may not cry much and bS obstinate. 

14. Hajee Ahmuq and Hajee Bay-mtgoof (Pilgrim Fool and 
Pilgrim Idiot). They wear uncommonly long caps on the head; 
alfa^ or a large and mcila round the neck ; and each one carries 

in the hand an enormous sized rosary, a wooden platter, large or 
small, and an immense long walking-stick. They have a beard reading 
down to the navel, mustachios, the hair of the head formed of flax, 
and enormous artificial paunches ; which, visiting the aslwor^kharuuy 
they strike against one another ; and standing back to back, say their 

H ers, and stooping, also strike their posteriors together. They 
such comical conversations, and have such ogling with one 
another, that a person who has not smiled for a dozen years, or is 
absorbed in religious reverie, will at the very sight of these buffoons, 
and on heai'ing their arguments, scarcely be able to refrain from 
laughing. 


15. Booddhay Booddhee (an old man and an old woma^. A 
couple of men representing these, sit on a high scaffolding. The old 
man exhibiting a male countenance painted on cloth fastened to his 
face, with a long white beard, and a wooden sword in his hand, threatens 
the>6{^otator8 below, if any one utter aught against the old woman, 
his wife. He sits in a state of taciturnity shaking his head ; the two 
every now and then kissing each other. Tlie old woman, also wearing 
a female mask painted on cloth with a large nuth (or ring) suspendea 
to her nose, and imitating the slirill voice of an old woman, keeps 
chattering a number of such ridiculous things as no one ever heam 
before* As to the volubility of Hajee Ahmuq^ Ac. they may be said 
to be children or infants compared to this old woman whose gift of the 
gab exceeds anything of the kind to be met with among old wom^ in 
real life, and can only be conceived by hearing her. 
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16. BiffA ttfer). They make m art^Setid S^ure xif a tiger 
with split bttsabods ana eorer it with doth painted like its sldn, arm* 
ing his nails with sharp iron daws like those of that animal. The 
man entering his cell runs crawling on all fours^ playing about in tiie 
iazar. Or 5iey paint their own bodies in imitation of a tigw, wear a 
ck)lna and hack' ha about the waist, and a chain or rope tied to the 
loins, with a long bamboo tail supported by two or^three men ; and 
waltdng and running about with a piece of flesh in their mouths, 
frighten the people. The children run away at the sight of them. If, 
to witness sport, any person gives one of them a sheep, he throws it 
down on the ground, and like a real tiger, catches it by the throat 
with his teeth and sucks its blood ; and tearing open its abdomen, he 
takes out its entrails and even eats a little of its flesh : the people who 
attend him walking off* with the rest. Some make a hollow tiger’s 
head with wood, and insert the head into it, and wear a shurrciee and 
angurKha painted over Jike the skin of a tiger. 

17. Muthee Shah. Four or five of the jullalee fuqeers carry each 
a ‘mutkee (smajl earthen pot) in their hands, containing chunnay (Ben- 
gal horse-gram), rattling them as they go along. Every now and then 
they take a handful of the gram and off*er it to the people ; but the 
moment any one stretches out his hand to receive it, they put it into 
their own mouth ^and point to the heavens. 

First one of them repeats some ludicrous verse or other by him- 
self ; then the rest join him and repeat the same in chorus. 

18. Chutnee Shah. His dress is like that of the jallalee^ but he 
has a small mortar tied to his loins and a pestle in his hand. Having 
put into the mortar a little green ginger, garlic, tamarind, chillies^ 
sweetmeats, majootiy bhung^ in short any thing eatable, be pounds them, 
singing, I am making qazee'$ chutnee /” ‘‘ I am making kotwaJCa 

chutnee I am. making eoobuhdar^s chutnee /” Most delicious 
chutnee /” Bravo, chutnee /” and as he sometimes distributes 
some of it among children, there is generally a great number 
surrounding him. Occasionally both men and women among the 
spectators beg some of it and eat it ; for being composed of a variety of 
eatables, it has at the time a very agreeable taste ; but when majoan 
or hhung is mixed with it, the young and old people, not accustomed 
to the use of inebriating subst^ces, are so much affected by it, that 
some lie insensible for hours, while others become incoherent in their 
speech. 


19. Hukeem (or physician). His dress is like that of the 
bcmuwa. He assumes the character of an old sage, and having pro- 
cured a lean miserable looking tattoo* places on nis back upwms of 


* * Atery inferior specieB of horBO, bred in iSie oountiy, raloe from fwen to twenty 
rnpees, i. e. from abont fourteen to forty shlUingB. 
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tm hundred Hide with all aorta aeeds> leaviesy &m% 

&Ok and »dier takes ma seat on the animal or walks alongaidoi^ kna* " 
Wberev^ he rests he takes the drugs off the horse ; and r^eat^ 
Iheir names, jocularly descants on the peculiar and oKcellmit viitMS' 
of eaeh. fW example, holding up a parcel to the speetatorsi he o]^ 
serves : This eontuns an excellent powder which is a capital laxa» 
tive ; if ^ven to one whose bowels are regular and who does not 
‘‘ require it, it gently opens them, procuring oertainlv not more than 
a hundred evacuations, and each motion reducing tne patient to his 
last extremity. By the use of it, not the slightest vestige of impu^ 
rity or corruption will remain ; nay, the very intestines themselves 
will be purged out : but, that is a matter oi not the least conse- 
quence. To remedy the looseness, I shall administer such a bolus, 
that the discharge will continue even after death.” Again : I 
have a pill of such virtue in my possession, given to me by my 
father on his death-bed, called ^‘wmwo/ akkta^ that if it be exhibited 
to a ha--vmqoof (sensible man), he will in a very few minutes be 
transformed into a fahhta^ alias a hay-wvqoof (or fool).” And 
Here is an unjun made of a seed w hich his highness my preceptor, 
Zad ooUa hoo Oomuruhooj first of all taught me, named jumm&l 
gota :* a capital application, and an excellent remedy for disease^ 
of the eye. If you apply the jummal gota to one eye, instantiji 
both become lota (blind). In short, I have such excellent reme- 
dies, that whoever makes use of them dies even before his appointed 
« time.” 

In this way he talks ironically, merely for the sake of being 
listened to. He adds : The Almighty has endowed me, to such a 
wonderful degree, with the knowledge and skill of the healing art, 
that into whatsoever house I enter, my footsteps seem to it like the 
welcome approach of the angel of death.” Should any one say to him, 
Doctor Sahib, feel my pulse ;” or should the doctor himself offer 
to do so, he applies some of the down found on the pod of the oowkchf 
to the end of his fingers, and rubs it on the wrist while in the act of 
feeling the pulse, ^e instant it touches the patient's skin, it occa- 
sions such an intolerable degree of itching, that by unavoidable 
scratching swellings are produced. The patient, in distress, inquires 
of his physician what he has done to him. To which the other repHes, 
Nothing at all, my child ; Almighty God has blessed me with such 
powers of working miracles and cures, that the mere touch of my 
nuger has developed your malady. Do not be alarmed. I am now 
about to apply such a capital embrocation to it, that it will make 
the artery Durst, and cause the blood to flow so freely, that the 
moment life becomes extinct the itching will cease.” w 
he is about to apply something, when the patient alarmed and in a 
great rage, loads lum with abuse and walks off. 


* Croton imt Croton tiglium, Wllld. 
t Cow-itoh or cow-age. StieolObinm prarkna, F. S. 
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20. Moosaftr Shah (or his majesfy the traveller). His dress, &c. 
is like that of the banuwa fuqears* He oarries a laT^ bag, with a 
great number of smaller ones in it, containing eatable materials and 
cooking utensils, together with a mbrtar and pestle, sieve, fimiace, &c. 
on Ins l^k, in imitation of a traveller, visits every tuhoor-k/umoy and 
there makes a displ^ of them. He is so well provided with aU the 
requisites of a traveler that he does not require to m elsewhere for 
anything. Sometimes going to one of the principal ashoor^Mumoi^ 
i. e. where there is a mrguroh^ he puts down his load, lights a fire and 
prepares rotee or saluuy and takes and deposits it in presence of the 
surguroh^ eating a little of it himself, and distributing some by small 
poisons among tlie other fuqem^a ; for it is a teclmical phrase among 
them 


Where’er their bed, there is their seat. 

And where they sleep, they cook and eat 

21. Mogol (Mogul). His dress is like that of Hajee Ahmuq^ 
but he carries in his hand only a rosary and a stick. He has four or 
five attendants about him, dressed like himself. The names of all of 
them terminate in heg : thus, Gajur Beg,* Shulgum Beg,t Mirchee 
vBeg,t Bygun Beg,§ with whom he jocundly converses in a jargon of 

Persian and Hindee. • 

22. Bayaj^khora (usurer). Their dress is like that of the 
jullalee ; only that some have their faces half blackened, others wholly 
so ; and they observe, I am such a fair beauty, that 1 shall be the 

first individual whom the Almighty will summon at the day of resur- 
rection ; for I shall be speedily recognized by every one, who will 
observe, ^ Ah ! this is one of God’s elect.’ As to the profession of 
^ning my livelihood by usury, it has descended to me from my 
forefathers, and therefore, should even my own father owe me inter- 
est, were it merely a cowrecyl I would not permit his corpse to be 
buried imtil the said interest was paid ; and if any one wishes to 
“ borrow money from me, let him first pay me the interest of the same 
for the period he is desirous of having the loan of it, and when that 
time is expired as much interest again ; for God has enioined in the 
Qorarij that the face of every man who receives usury shall be turn- 
ed black at the day of resurrection, — mine excepted.” 

He moreover carries a paper in his hand, and looking into it says 
to every one he meets, I have a small accoimt to adjust with you. 
Look here : on such a day you borrowed money from me, and have 
not discharged the debt ; I may remit the principal, but I shall, on 
‘‘ no account, give up the interest” 


♦ Lord Carrot, f Lord Turnip. X Lord ChUly, (kyan pepper). 

% Lord Brinsal, or egg plant ; solanum melongena, Lin. 

I A cowree, from eighty to one hundred of which go to a pice (or half-penny). 
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^ 23f Moardafurosh (carriers of the dead). Ten or iiwelmJuUa-^ 

Uema lay an ar^cial human figure, shrouded, on a country ,(4|idian) 
cot, with a shoe and a slipper under the head for a pillow ; and wayiug 
oyer him a broom for a moorchhul^ they put some nre on a lar^ piece 
of a broken chatty (earthen pot), or on a plate, and instead of burning 
incense Ihey bum ^ied bow or horse-dung, near its head. Weeping 
and saying many amusing things, they ws^ about with it through the 
lazarsy calling out, “ This individual died without any owner ; pray 
bestow something for its burial.” The people of every house to 
which they go, anxious to get rid of so disagreeable and inauspi- 
cious a sight, instantly give them something as an inducement to 
depart, ^o^d they not give any thing, but begin to dispute the 
pomt, they throw red chilliesy hair, and aff sorts of offensive materials, 
mto the fire on the plate, and placing it before them observe, “ This is 
scent which will refiresh your spirits : smell it well ; for it igf the 
odour destined for vou after death.” They get vexed at this, and 
in order to get rid or such an additional annoyance, they hasten to 
give them a trifle ; and these, on the other hand, never depart until they 
get something. 


24. *rhar shah (king tree). His dress is that of the jullalee. 
He takes a small tree, suspends various kinds of fruits on its branches, 
ties a crow to it by the legs, and carries it about, calling out, Take 
care ! crouch down ! for a black owl has made its appearance and 
devoured the prince of fruits !” concluding J with Hdty hat hhu- 
*^gorayr^ 


25. Jogeean (Hindoo mendicants). Four or five men having 
ri^ed themselves out in the garb of Hindoo jogees (mendicants), go 
and remain at the cishoor^-khanas ; and playing upon sectary duff^ dhoU 
keey and hJiunjeereCy sing songs, elegies, mournful ditties, and funeral 
poems, in a beautiftd manner. 

26. Buqqal (a Hindoo shop-keeper). He is dressed like one of 
that caste, viz. on his head a turban ; on his forehead streaks of cow- 
dung ashes, with a spot in the centre, made with a mixture of tomeric 
and quicklime, or sundul and turmeric ; to his ears, pogool (alias Aoon- 
dulj or large Hindoo ear-rings ; suspended from his neck, a zoonar 
(Brahminical thread) ; on his wrists, hurray (bangles) ; on his fingers, 
gold or silver rings ; round his waist, a hurdoray and round his loins, 
a white punches. He carries in his hand an iron style and a bundle 
of palm^a leaves whereon to write his accounts. 

One accompanies him in the uniform of a sepoy, who, e^ and 
anon, beats and threatens him, saying, Look here, you fool, you 
have considerably overcharged me.’^ He, on the other hand, not 
understanding a word the sepoy says, returns him, in joke, plenty of 
abuse in his own peculiar phraseology^ 


* Aa exdanutkm for dn?mg awaj bii4% 
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27. Shcwbfila (or boy). Th^oeM ra tmeonmmily pret^ boy, 
deck him out in femc^ appai:*ol of or silver tisscie, and adoni Idm 
witl^a snp^rflnil^ of ornaments ana jewels, and seat mm on a small 
eminenoe. While he assumes a very sedate countenanoe, jesters and 
buBS^ons stand below, and say a variety of obscene and ludicrous things, 
endeavoring to make him laugh, but in vain. Should he, however, 
betray the slightest symptom of a smile, they instantly drop a curtain 
to prevent its being perceived by the spectators, and a few minutes 
afterwards raise it again. 

* 28. Sur-e-hay-tun^ tun-e-bay~sur (head bodiless ; body headless). 

In some ashoor^khanas^ one man, by some contrivance, conceals his 
head under ground or under a country-co^, and only displays his body ; 
while another buries his body, and makes his head appear above ground, 
to represent a decapitated corpse. Between these they place a bloody 
sword, and sprinkle the spot with a red dye to imitate blood. Some- 
times two persons, resembling robbers, are seen there ; and a man, 
acting in the character of a woman, sits crying and saying, Robbers 
have murdered my brother (or husband) ; bestow something that 
I may go and bury him.” 

29. Nuqhe shah (king Story-teller). His dress is that of the 
jullalee^ He keeps about mm a dog, a cat, a rat, a crow, and an 
ass, and relates a number of most amusing anecdotes. A large 
concourse of people always surround him. 

30. Kummul shah (king Blanket). Two or three people take 
each a coimtry-blanket, and having made a hole in it, put their 
heads through. Advancing forwaras, and stepping backwards, they 
repeat verses replete with ludicrous allusions, such as 

Upon my wedding day a good fat cock was slain. 

And with two pounds of rice we fed ten thousand men. 

A penny was provided for a treat so grand, 

And when the bills were paid three farthings left in hand.* 

Chorus. Say, how how how ? Say how how how ? Say how how how ? 

Why ! so so so ! why ! so so so ! why ! so so so ! 

Again: 

My doating mother reared me with tenderness in stores ; 

She decked me in a blanket, and turned me out of doors. 

31. Khogeer shah (king Saddle). One in the dress of SLjullaUs 
wears a Khogeer (a native saddle) round his neck and a red 
woimd round his bead ; and promising a horse to a parcel of boys, 

* Lit. At my marrii^ was slaughtered one cock ; 

Half a seer of rice distributed to lak’hs ! 

At my wedding was said to be espended one pice I 
Bnt on Mttling accounts remained three quarteni. 
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oalb oati ^^1 am going to get a horse ^ven you ! I am ming to ^ 
a horse given you !” Six or seven dressed in blanketf^ or Ime 
Ju/laleeSf call out, following him, Now he has proved himself a liar ! 

Now he has proved himself a confounded liar I” He only answers 
as he goes along, Han ! han I (yes, yes), 1 am going to get a horse 
given you I” 

# 

Sometimes he repeats verses somewhat to this effect : 

ii 

In every lane, in every street, 

The heaps of sweetmeats rise ; 

Nose-jewell’d damsels, not less sweel, 

View them with longing eyes.* 

32. Sliurabee (a drunkard). He is dressed as ajullalee or banu- 
way having a black alif (or letter A thus ),) marked on his forehead, 
with a grog-bottle filled with shurhut or water in his hand, repeating 
verses and sentences of the Qoran in praise of wine, and imbibing it 
at the same time in liberal potations. Many of the Molmrrum fiiqeers 
sit with him for two or four days together in the same spot, contend- 
ing and disputing on the subject with much argument and controver- 
sy ; as in the Qoran God has pronoimced both drinking wine and 
eating pork to be unlawful ; yet he, declaiming eloquently on the 
lawfulness of his beverage, helps himself to it. He sometimes wears 
a leathern zoonnar (or Brahminical thread) around his neck. 

33. Qazee^^^Lueen and Qazee-e^Bay deen (the cursed priest and 

the irreligious priest — that is, the devifs chaplains). They wear a 
large alfa^ a leathern cap, and flaxen beard and mustachios, and 
counting chaplets which they carry in their hands, they disseminate 
their religious principles and doctrines among the people ; but all 
ironically. Thus : He that prays, fasts, or gives alms, will be 

“ exalted to the seventh hell ; he that gets drunk, gambles, 

commits adultery, accepts of usury or bribe, will be doomed to 
the seventli heaven.” 


34. Nnwwab (nabob). This man has his whole body wound 
round with straw, wears an enormous cap or turban of the same 
material, long flaxen beard and mustachios. 

He is mounted on horseback, and has four or five people attached 
to his train, one of whom carries a chair, another a hooqqa (consist- 
ing of an earthen vessel with a bamboo fixed to it) , and like other 
great folks, he talks big, and in a peremptory tone delivers his com- 
mands to his dependents, while in mounting his horse he frequently 
tumbles over on the opposite side. 


* In every lane I traversed, I beheld heaps of goolgooleean 
And a nut'h-(pr Boolaq-) lady casting at them longing looks, 
t Qazee signifies a judge or magistrate, civil or ecclesUiticsl ; here the latter only, 
or rather a priest. 


S 
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35^ MagUt ShtA '(Mng^t-peg). He ie ^t^eaied like one <yf liie 
jdM^y htxl iiiyi a IfeW ootds tied rotind Us waist, to the end of one of 
wi^li a parcel of tent-pins are fastened, trailing along tibe grotind. 
He ttories a tent-peg in one hand and a mallet in the ether, and says 
to eveiy <me whom he meets: ^^If you dare speak. I’ll hamtnV 
<<you; — if you dare stir, — if you dare say ‘yes,’ — ^if you dare sa^ 
‘“humph I, — ^if you dare look at me, — if you dare remain silent, 
“ — I’ll nammer you.” 

36. IChodon-garon (dig and buiy).* He wears on his head 
a straw cap or turban encircled with ropes ; on his body, a mat with 
a hole in the middle through which the head is thrust ; his waist is 
entwined with ropes ; he carries on his shoulder a spade, and on his 
back a tuttee (or frame). 

Thus attired he goes about, saying, “ whomsoever I please, I 
“ take hold of, throw down (FAodon-^uron), dig and bury (or VhoAa 
^om), have dug and buried; and should he speak, I mrow a few 
‘‘ additional tutteea (or frames) of earth over him. For digging a small 
grave I charge a hundred rupees, for a large one, five rupees.” 

At times he stands still, eulogizing the beauty of his suit of 
clothes, saving: “I am decked out in a turban, a mundeel^ 2 Ljama 
“ and a ahalt and armed with a pickaxe;” as well as a variety of other 
pleasantries ; and through mischief, when he sees a vill^er, he quick- 
ly digs a small hole, and catching hold of him lays him down in it, 
and uirows a few spadefuls of earth on him. Then one observes to 
him, “Arise, thou dead, and eat some and he, nearly suflb- 

cated, gets up ^ quickly as he can, and runs off; while the others 
enjoy a hearty laugh at his expense. 

37. Hoomoov Hosein hay fuqeeran (fuqeers of St. Hoonnoor 
Hosein). One or two, dressed like the banuwa^ save that their al/a is 
dyed with red ochre, and that they have over their ears ringlets of 
natural or artificial hair, carry in one hand a small tray, or a sooptecj 
with a couple of cakes of dried cow-dung on it, covered with ten or 
twelve beautiful gold and silver-tissue handkerchiefs, and adorned 
with flowers; in tne other a moorch^hul waving over it, declaiming in 
praise of it thus: “The remains of a personage of no small conse- 
“ quence are concealed here: he performed wonderful miracles. Who- 
“ ever will undertake a visit to his tomb and make the circuit (tuwaf) 
“ of it, shall never experience the torments of hell-fire; therefore peti- 
“ tion him, and make your requests known unto him.” 

When any express great anxiefy to see the gentleman, he 
removes the handkerchiefs one by one, with great dilatorinei^s, and at 
last displays the contents of the tray; on beholding whi(A, those who 
asked him for a sight of it, feel quite ashamed. 


38. Naamk shahj alias Nanuk punthee (a follower of Namic). 
Four or five men assume this character. They wind round their heads 
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two or tiiree ooloored tyhes^ or wear white cops ; m thooeotre of Iheir 
foreheads is a teeha (or spot) of Iamp* * * § black; their faces are beme#«od 
with sundul; on their necks are a goohobundj l^moeel^ and a necMoi^e 
of white beads ;* round their waiste two coloured doputtaa are twisted; 
and they caiTy in their hands a couple of clubs. 

They visit every ashoon^khana^ and to the music of their clubs 
struck together, they sing verses in honour of Hosein. 

39. G*huggree walay.^ Their dress is either white or red. 
Their faces and bodies are rubbed over with oowdung ashes ; they 
wear on their heads a doputta with a sylee^ or a quantity of frix^^ 
tepe, thread, or either broad or narrow gold or silver lace wound over 
it, or only sylee^ with gold or silver tassels dangling from it ; on their 
ears^they have gold or silver toorra (or feather cockades) ; round each 
arm three handkerchiefs are tied d la Mujnooan^ and round the upper 
arm bazoo-bunds or hhocg-hunds (armlets) ; a lungotee or loong round 
their loins, and on their right ankles a torray. 

One of them precedes the rest with a lamp in his hand, and two 
standard-bearers carry the colours, which are white, green, or red. 
All of them, with the exception of the adalut shah^ wear on the right 
thumb a couple of ghuggrees ; and while repeating the versified narra- 
tive and eulologies of Hosein, they keep time by rattling them. 

In front of the band of fuqeersy a couple of boys, or rummy walay^ 
each having a painted eartlien-pot with some gravel in it, or with a 
chowi\-urX m their hands, dance or rather move their legs backwards 
and forwards ; and at the conclusion of each verse, by stooping or sit- 
ting, and getting up quickly, they mark time. 

Two or four adalut shahs (p. 125) stand on each flank, or walk 
up and down in front, with drawn swords in their hands ; and two men 
act as sang burdar (spearsmen), i. e. they carry a spear, or a long thin 
bamboo in the shape of a spear, rolled over with two or three kinds of 
coloured paper, in their hands, and go before the guroh. When the 
latter halts any where, they tie the sangs in the middle like a pair of 
scissars, and stand with them in front at a short distance, to prevent 
other gurohs appi*oaching them, and continue reciting verses in prtuse 
of their javelins. 

These have likewise a sur guroh (cliief of the troop), and in many 
respects resemble the banuioas, 

40. Ga-rro-ree shah. His dress is like that of the jwBoles, but 
he wears a toorra or feather on his turban, and carries a poonggee^ in 


* Such as BajpooU wear, made of 8unk*ky or a species of large shell, 

t From g*huggreef which are hollow brass rings worn on the thumb, containing a few 
brass shots which tingle on being shaken. 

X Ckowirwri or ckovnrse, an instrument for driving awa^ flies. 

§ PwmggH ; Vide list of musical instruments, Appendix. 
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hit hand. Ten or twelve form this bandy and perform at every place 
many jugglers’ tricks. 

41. Chindurr shah (or king Ragamuffin). A man encircles his 
head with a quantity of rags, which he also suspends all round his 
neck, hanmng down to his feet, and thus he quietly walks about the 
lanes rndbazars^ without uttering a single word to any one. 

42. IChhid-ur shah (Tatterdemalion, or king Clout). Eight or 
ten men wear rags on their heads, or only k'hind^rray* round their 
necks,, and cholnay ; have Khmd-ray handkerchiefs in their hands, and 
going in front of each ashoor-khanaj first flog one another with them, 
and then come to kicks and blows, and falling down roll and tumble 
themselves about on the ground. 

43. Guleez shah (king Filth). He is marked with a black teehm or 
spot on the forehead, and wears a raw' leather gooloobund and Si lung^ 
gates. He has his whole body anointed with honey, to attract flies, and 
walks about, singing satirical and ludicrous verses ; and invariably 
makes it a rule to go into the midst of a crowd. 

44. ReecKh shah (king Bear). A man dresses himself out in a 
black goat’s skin with the hair upon it, and two or three fellows dressed 
in blankets run after him, all imitating the growling of the bear. 
They go about in every lane and bazar frightening women and. chil- 
dren. 

45. Boorr^boo-rrook shah (king Double-drum). Two or four 
men representing this character, of a class of Hindoo devotees of that 
name, wear their garb. They w'ear an enormous turban, made up of 
two or three different colours, Sijama and eezar^ with a dopntta tied 
round the waist, and carry in their hands a boorioorka,^ 

Whenever he sees a person approaching him, he says, saw^ a 
good omen to-day : you will become a very wealthy man, and receive 
a palkee^ an elephant, and a horse, in a present.” Thus saying, he 
goes about sounding his boorboorka^ and blessing people. 

46. Marwaree. Their dress is like that of the Marware^.X 
They stick a long pen in one of their ears with a book of accounts in 
the hand, and one or two bags full of small broken pieces of earthen- 
ware, the mouths tied up and sealed, placed on the shoulders of one 
or two men ; they have them carried along with them to represent bags 
of rupees or gold-mohurs ; and walking abbut, they say in the Mar- 
warree tongue, to every one they meet, So long we have had dealings 
‘‘ with one another, let us now settle our accounts ; for I am about to 

proceed to my native country. 

• Several folds of old cloth, chintz, rags, &c. sewed together in the form a thick 

qiUfe. 

f A small donhle-drum. 

X Marwaree, the inhabitants of Marwar , a diviaion of the Ajmeer province, to the. 
west of Jye^Nuggnr. 
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“ My wife, after an absence of twelve years, lias writteif to nie 
that she has been brought to bed.” When any enquire, sayings Mr, 
‘‘ Merchant, why you have been here for the last twelve years, how 
could vour wife bear you a dhild ? It is probably some other per— 
son’s he readied, Ifo, sir ; I had a meeting with her in my dreani| 
and she conceived ; and such is the case with women of our caste, 
that they bring forth children without the union of the sexes, and on 
“ the birth of the child send word* to the husband wherever he may 
happen to be, and he on hearing of it becomes so delighted, that he 
prepares luddoos and distributes them.” Those of the Marwaree 
caste, on hearing this, feel very much ashamed and angry ; while the 
spectators enjoy a laugh at their expense. This fuqeer says so many 
ludicrous things, that people eagerly crowd round him to listen. 

•47. Oont shah (his majesty king Camel). They construct a 
small camel with bamboos, cover it over with paper or cloth, and paint it 
over with a colour resembling that of the camel. A hole is left from 
the back to the belly of the figure, and the man entering it stands on 
the ground, with his head and chest above the camel’s back, to repre- 
sent a man mounted on it, while his body and legs down to the calf, 
are concealed within its body. The camel is fastened, with its legs 
above ground, to the w^aist of the man, who, thus equipped, goes 
dancing with it round every allawa. It is so well formed, that were it 
not for the legs of the man being visible and its low stature, it would 
with difficulty be distinguished from a real one. 

[junggur Neekaha (or the taking out the anchor), is as follows : 

Men as well as women sometimes make vows, that if a son or 
daughter be born to them, tiiey will take out a lunggur (anchor) annu- 
ally, for three years, or for twelve, or as long as the child lives. In 
the event of the death of the parents, the individual for whom the 
vow was made fulfils it himself, by carrying out his own lunggur. 

Those who have thus vowed, perform the ceremony in general on 
the fifth k^hun (i. e. the fourth day of the month Mohurrum) ; some- 
times not until the sixth. In short, it may be done on any day 
between the fourth and tenth. 

They fasten to the waist of the boy or girl a string of flowers, 
or of the leaves of subzay^ with or without an iron chain, f botili long 
enough to trail along the ground. They put into one hand af the 
child an ood buttee kay jhar (benjamin-pastile ti*ee) ; into the other^ a 
silver ullum of two or four annas’ worth, or a golden one of ten or fif- 


* The natives arejlikewise in the habit of transmitting money to their rdatives and 
friends at a distance by the hands generally of friends, sometimes of a mem afspsintance ; 
and it is surprising that they are not oftener robbed of such remittattoes. 
t This is intended to represent the anchor. 
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teen rupees ; md aiding a canopy hkn^ ha is aaoosnipaiued on 
both sides by a crowd of boys, each carrying, for shew, a cocoannt 
leaf^ or a little flag. In ten or twelve red eaAen jars they putsAwr- 
but, and covering them with earthen saucers, place a small pet on the 
top of each* To the necks of the jars ihey fiisten^garlouds of flowers 
mad Jeaves with red thread, coat them outside with sundul, mad 
carry them in hhungeean {bangiea) or on Coolies’ heads; in trays they 
have sugar or yoor ; in a coupleof dishes po/ooo or IChiduree, some ready 
in(ui6y,^njamim, flowers, a bundle of wood, accompanied with music, 
fuqeers of the banuwa, g^huggree, &c. kind. If it be at night, they are 
accompanied with flambeaux and fire-works ; and loudly vociferating 
Slum Hoaeinr Eea Eemam /” Eea Allee!'' and burning ben- 
jamin they proceed to the ashoor-klmna. On reaching it, having walk- 
ed round the allawa three times, and thrown the bundle of wood into it, 
and offered /a<«^Aa in presence of the uZieims, the wotyaimr (or pro- 
prietor) puts the flowers which were brought, on the punjag ; takes 
the lunggur from off the loins of the child, and gives the benjamin tree 
back to the party ; keeps the plate of k*hichree or polaoo and a couple of 
jars of ahurhut, together with the ready-money offered to the ullurru 
Then having, after fateeha, poured one or two g^hirray of ahurhut 
into the allawa, and with the retinue returned home in the same man- 
ner as they went, the attendants are entertained with Ehichree, ahurbut, 
duhee, chutneean, salnay, turkareean, without animal food or fish. 

In some countries the poor and indigent, Hindoos as well as 
Moosulmans, make a vow for tho child, or merely as an offering, 
that in the event of success attending their wishes, they will take or 
send to the ahudday, one or two small silver ullums, and three or four 
pots of goor-shurbut^ together with some khichree, one and a quarter 
or one and a half pice as a churagee, and some benjamin and flowers 
for the ullunia. 

The nobility and wealthy also take out lungur, whether it be to 
fulfil a vow or not. This they do in great pomp and state, e, g. First 
proceed the standards carried on elephants ; tnen follow rockeUmen, 
drummers, &c. succeeded by a line of infantry ; in the rear of them 
nuqarchee in howdas, playing ; then again come the khaahurdara 
(matchlock-men), a number of respectable people, some on elephants, 
others on foot ; men firing off muskets (or match-locks), horses richly 
Caparisoned, musicians followed by porters, carrying branches of lime 
and orange-trees, and abundance of cocoanut-leaves. After that a 
ahzmeeana (canopy) embroidered, or of plain white cloth, under which 
goes the individual in whose name the vow was m^e, with the 
^eatii of flowers, and a silver chain fastened on^to his loins, bold- 
ly in his hands ten or twelve small silver w/Zwmi \tod four,^ five, or 
1 ^ b^zoin-pastile trees. Sometimes dancing-prls'^accompany them, 
repeating mutaeea ; and all round about him call out, Eea AUee / 
Eea Allee ! Eea Huaaun! Eea Huaaun ! Eea Hosein / Eea Boaein ! 
Doolah ! Doolah /” 
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Whan th^ send l^e hatggur merely for the sake ef f^Mnr ova 
trel&te, or as an offering (and not to ftdffl a vow), it is Gained hy 
a servant under a accompanied by two or three caldi^s 

of Vhkkree^ one or two puk^haU^ and hundreds of earthen pots 
of shurjbut prepared with sugar-candy, soft sugar, &c. having doti^ 
tied over their mouths ; and one or two bundles of wood, also covered 
with red cloth. If the person vowed for pleases, he rides in an 
ambaree* ox howda\. Liit of all come the nuqaray^ beating, on an 
elephant or camel ; and thus they proceed to the particular vUwn 
to which they had vowed to go. 

I shall now describe some of the Mohurrum Numr^o-Nyaz (or 
Mohurrum vows and oblations) as practised by women. 

They vow thus : If such or such a thing which I wish come 
to pass, I shall, fasting, sweep the ground around such an aslioor^ 
^^ 'kkana^s allawa with my wet locks.” Or, ‘^I shall bathe my head 
^‘in fireJ’ In which latter case she sits, having her head covered 
with a sheet, and the moojawir (or proprietor) throws some fire on 
her head, with a Jcufgeer (skimmer), three times, and as readily 
brushes it off again with a moordChuLX Or, ‘‘I shall break fast 
^‘with no other food than what is procured by begging.” Or, ^‘at 
such an a8hoor--khana I shall burn a ghee lamp and have fateeha 
offered over sugar.” Or, ‘‘I shall suspend to (lit. mount on) such 
^‘an ullum a flower gend guhwara or a silver ro^e.” Or, ^^I shall go 
and tie on to such an xdlum an unripe or a silver lime, over which 

have had fateeha offered. 

When their particular desires are accomplished they fulfil their 
vows most rigorously. Or they go and beg at ten or twelve houses, 
and to what they may collect sSd some money of their own ; and 
having had gold doo or haoolee (ear-rings) made on the Skukadut-- 
ha Toz (lit day of martyrdom ; %. e. the tenth of the month Mohurrum) j 
they have it inserted into the ears of their boys by the goldsmith, 
under the tahoot borne on men’s shoulders. If the offspring be a 
girl, a hoolaq is put into her nose. The goldsmith at the same time 
receives a present of some da/, chawuly goor^ and a few pice; or merely 
a few pice. 

On the night of the tenth k'hun takes place the Mohurrum hay- 
Shub'-gusht (or the Mohurrum nocturnal perambulations). 

On that night an innumerable throng of men and women, 


* Ambaree^ a howda with a canopy or cover. 

t Howda, an open litter fastened on an elephant, and o^ed in the east, in which the 
nobility travel. 

t Moorch*hul, a fen for driving away flies, especially made of peacock’s feathers, held 
over great men as a token of royalty, &c. Also used at cermonies with the same view; 
such as over ullum, &c. at the mohurrum, and on other occasions. 
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SBmdM and Moosnlnians, in short the people of the neigbbonring 
villa^ from the distance of eiffht or xniles^ assemble, and the 
shopKeepers also decorate their wops on ti^ie occasion. 

All the ullumsy (large and small), tabootB^ looraqa^ &c. after 
fateeha has been offered over sheeMrrinjy polaooy $hurbuty k^hicfiree^ Ac. 
in the name of the Uoosnein, are taken out ; by the lower classes of 
pwple during the first watch of the night, and by the great at about 
midnight, accompanied with flambeaux, fireworks, baja bujuntur^ Uua 
murfa^ the various troops of fugeera (called mayla)^ and dancing giris 
i*eciting muraeea ; or sometimes without any music, &c. Saving per- 
formed with them the circuit of their respective allatoas thrice, th^ 
traverse eveiy bazar and lane, burning incense and Benjamin-pastiles, 
making lamentations, and repeating muraeea nowh Having done this 
with great noise and bustle, they return home with the ulluma^ tahooUj 
Ac. to their respective aalioor-khanas at daybreak, or somewhat earlier, 
next morning ; and having laid the ullums down to sleep, betake them- 
selves also to rest. 


Some people, after offering the above-mentioned fateehaj instead 
of taking the^ ullums, Ac. on their peregrinations, merely perform the 
circuit of their allawas three times, bring them in, and lay them aside 
{thunda kurtay ; lit. cool them). 

The next day (tenth of Mohurrum or eleventh k^hun) is the Sfiuh^ 
aduUka-roz (day of martyrdom). 

, ^,it, from nine A. M. to three v, m., generally about nine or ten 

o clock in the^ forenoon, all the ullums, Ac. from every ashooT^khana 
are carried with the same pomp and state as on the preceding night, 
save without lights, to the KurhuHa ka mydan (or plain of Kurbullu), 
u e, a plain near the sea or any river or tank, whither they are annu- 
ally in the habit of carrying them. 

taking out the ullums, Ac. from the different ashoor-khanas, 
they &st kindle the fire in their respective allawas, go round them 
three times, and with the ullums facing the Qibla perform fateeha. 
After that they put into a little earthen pot a half or a whole pice, 
with some milk and shurhut, and having adapted a cover to it, place 
it at the bottom of the ailawa, and fill it up with earth, forming a lit- 
tle mound over it, and having stuck up a branch of the pomegranate 
tree on it proceed to the plain of Kurbulla.* The following year, 
when the same spot is dug, ^e pot formerly buried is found ; and the 
women, by giving something to the moojawir (proprietor) of the 
^noor^kharui, obtain the pice which was put into it. Having bored a 
hole or attached a ring to it, they suspend one of these coins to ike 

necks or each of their children, with the view of wardinar off evil 
spirits. ® 


* Por further particulars of this imposiog spectacle, videj Mrs. M. H. AH’s descrip- 
lioa, Tol. i. p. 81. 
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' * people^ after the allatoa is closed, pour a pot- of 

over it> and place ^ it the vessel which contained it, inverted/ - 

Some burn a light on it every night, for .three or for forty 

days.* 

Some, chiefly shopkeepers, to fulfil vows which they have madof 
throw at the ullums^ &o., as they pass their shops, or on the plain of 
Kurbulla, handfuls of nuqol^ rayooreean^ or cowries ; and women, esteem- 
ing such cowries or shells sacred, eagerly pick them up, and threading 
each one separately, suspend one round the necks of their children, in 
order that tney may be preserved from the attacks of the devil, 

Li the progress of the ullums^ &e. towards the plain, whenever 
they meet with an aslvoor^-khana^ they offer fateeha at it, and proceed. 

Some vow that should they recover from any particular disease 
with which they may be afflicted, they will, in front of the ullum or 
tahooty go rolling on the ground, all (or part of) the way to the plain 
of Kurbulla. Should such washes be accomplished, they tie on a 
loong which covers the pelvis, the rest of the body being naked, and 
roll themselves on the ground. Women perceiving them thus roll- 
ing,t throw water on them to cool them ; wdiile their friends precede, 
clearing the way through the crowed, and removing any stone, bone, 
thom^ or other obstacle on the road, to prevent their sustaining any 
injury. 

At the plain of Kurbulla an immense concourse of people 
assemble ; rich and pooi*, groat and small, of all edasses and denomi- 
nations. The crowd is so great, that it is difficult to pass through it. 
In some parts, shopkeepers of every description erect booths ; and 
turn which way you will, you see nothing but shops full of fruits, 
sweetmeats, •pan^sooparee. coffee, sook^ Imiook^ h, all sorts of play tilings, 
majooTiy bhung^ &c. ; and here and there are to be seen tumblers, jug- 
glers, wrestlers, bear and monkey dancers, &c., whirligigs and swings 
(in which their owners allow people to swing, on paying some pice ) ; 
and spectators sitting under awnings, or in tents and raootees^ enjoy 
the si^ht. There ai’e also abdar-khanasj where water and shurbui 
are dispensed; and water-carriers going about with leathern bags 
full of water, ringing their cups ; and citlier by taking a few coiories 
or gratis (in which case they call out sibl/el, sibbel, i. e. gratis, gratis) 
they give the people water to drink. 

Having placed the tabooiSy ullutnSy &c. near the water-edge, 
and given fateeha in, the name of the Hoosnein and the martyrs over 


* In imitation of visiting the grave of the deceased on those days after death. Vide 
chapter 39 and 40. 

t Probably in the middle of a sultry day, under a burning sun, on a heated, dusty, 
or sandy road ! 

T 
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ahurbut^^ choonggayjX booiiee^\ Khichree^^ polaoo s%veetmeats9 
they distribute part of it on the spot and bring the rest home as a 
sacred thing. Those who can procure even the smallest morsel of 
this food, consider themselves very fortunate ; and partake of it with 
great satisfaction. 

After the fateeha^ having taken off all the tinsel about the taboot 
and removed the ulluma out from the interior, they take the two 
models of the tombs that were in it, and dip them in the water. 
Some bring home the taboot uninjured, while others throw them into 
the water. In which latter case, should any one express a wish to have 
any part of the paper net-work, &c. no objection is made. If 

The taboots that are brought home unmutilated are set up as they 
were before, for the three days** following. After that, having offer-^ 
ed fateeluij they take off* * * § ** the net- work, paper, &c. and keep it for future 
use. 


Prom the ullums they also take off the dhuttee^ flowers, ornaments? 
&c., which they put into puttaras^ dip them naked in the water two 
or three times, and wash them. Men and boys, Hindoos as well as 
Moosulmans, eagerly run into the water after them, and catch the 
drops of water as they fall ; and conceiving it good (possessed of 
peculiar virtue), drink it, and apply it to their eyes. After washing 
them, they lay them in puttaray^ (i. e. rattan boxes), or on trays ; 
and having covered them up and off'ered fateeha^X over some of 
the before-mentioned food, distribute it, carrying a small portion 
home. 

The hooraqs and nai-sahibs do not undergo the operation of 
ducking. They arc taken home and laid aside ; tlie former is painted 
afresh, and the latter annually besmeai’ed with aunduL 

Waving moorchhuls on all, buniing incense, repeating murseea 
and alweduj they return to their respective ashoor-khanaa ; and there 
having set them down and made lamentations over them, they offer 
fateeha^ eat, and distribute the victuals brought homo. After which 
the different people retire to their own houses. 


* Rote^ sweetened wheaten cakes besmeared with sundul, 

t Skurbut, made of goor (raw sugar) and water, and prepared in a new red pot 

X Choonggay, or fried cakes madf of wheat flour, sugar (or goor) and ghee. 

§ Boottee^ or a mixture of tyar (curdled milk) and rice. 

11 IChichreef that variety prepared with meat. 

f Daring Uie first ten days, it is supposed to be alive (or to contain the real bodies 
of the martyrs) ; when no European is allowed to touch it ; but now the corpses being re- 
moved and this bier of no farther use, may be kicked about and any thing done with it 

** Mohnmmudans reckon part of a day for the whole ; thus, what they mean by 
three days, is, the day on which it is bron^t home and the two following ; t. e, j&f 
eljeventii, twelfdi, and thirteenth k'hun. 

tf ^efateeka is oflered either before or after the bathing of the vllums. 
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The hooraqa and taboota have only a thin cloth cnrtain thrown 
over them, and are brought home as the ullums to their ixalioor^khanaBj 
and placed near the latter. 

The ullums^ &c. which were not taken to the plain of KurbuUa 
are this forenoon taken out, and made to perform the circuit of their 
allawaa three times, bathed, offered, and the food distributed. 


Those who have become fuqeera^ either at the plain of KurbuUa, 
or having come home, bathe themselves, and lay aside their men- 
dicant’s garb, &c. ; and those who had worn sylee and gujra^ either 
throw them away into the water, or wet them and bring them home. 
And every band otfuqeera^ previous to taking off their fuqeer^a dress,have 
fateeha oflFered in the name of the Hoosnein over sweetmeats, send 
some of it to each sur-guroh^ and distribute the rest among themselves. 
Sometimes all the fuqeers sit in the market-place at the plain of 
KurbuUa, conversing together for a short while, and reciting funeral 
eulogiums. Some do not change their fuqeer^s habit till after the 
third-day-0ecarM^. 

On that day (the shuhuduUka-roz ), in every house they must 
cook polaoo or UhichreCy curries, meat, &c. and having uttered jTafec/Mi 
over them in the name of Mowla Allee and the Hoosnein, they eat, 
distribute among their friends, and give them away in charity. 

From that day (the 11th Khuri), the generality of people com- 
mence eating meat, though some not until the twelfth or thirteenth. 

Some people on the shuhadut-ha~roz, in the afternoon, take out 
what is called run ha taboot, or run ha dola* which consists in little 
square frame-works made of tliin pieces of bamboo, somewhat in 
the shape of tahoots, and covered with white cloth. These are 
carried, with the same j^omp and state as the tahoois were, to the 
plain of KurbuUa; and on returning thence they run with them, 
calling out, Dean ! DeenP^ and every now and then halting and 
repeating murseea, beat vehemently on their breasts; and having 
broughtt hem home, set them up as they were before, till the third 
day after, when they are taken to pieces, and reserved for future 
use. 


The zeearut^ of the ullums, or the third-day teya,^ follows. 
On the 12th Khun, they again sit up all night reciting read- 

ing the Qoran and Mudh-e-IIosein.X Early next morning (the 13th 

* They are intended to represent the boxes in which the heads of the seventy-two 
martyrs were carried (vide page 1 10), and sometimes are composed of that number, as 
in Bengal. 

t Zeearut (or the visiting) ; that is, of the grave of deceased persons on the third 
day after their demise ; which is also called Teya, meaning ** the third day/’ when 
oblations are offered. For farther particulars, vide chap, xxxix. 

t Mudh-e-Hostin, or eulogiums on Hosein. 
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l^hun\ they prepare polaoo or k^hichreey with meat^ or k\hichraf and 
shurbut^ Ac., and having oflFered fateeha in the name of the Hoo&nein^ 
they eat and distribute them in charity, ^at night they place near 
the ullunis all kinds of fruits, flowers, urguj jay nttuTy betel-leaves, &c. ; 
and the/afee/ia, distribute these likewise. 

They take down tlie sheds that were erected in front of the ashoo^^ 
hhanaSy and lay by the iillums in boxes. 

Should they have borrowed the dimttee clothes from any one, they 
go and return the same to them ; but if they bo tukhtee (t. e. covered 
with gold and silver-leaf ornaments), bought in the bazar, they reserve 
them for future use. If any one at that time desire* to have part of 
them, they gi’ant it, receiving sometliing by way of a nuzur in return; 
or give those away, which people had brought and mounted on them, 
to fiilfil Vows. Women generally take these and tie them round the 
necks, or upper arms of their children, to pi'event the shadows (evil 
influence) of Genii and Fairies from falling upon them. 

Some likew ise observe the tenth, twelfth, and fortieth* day of 
mourning, &c., nay, some even the intermediate days, when they cook 
various kinds of food, have fateeha offered over them, and eat and 
distribute them. 

Some perform the fortieth day teeja {vide note below and chap, xl), 
and on that day assemble a great crowd to repeat murseea; and if 
they please, invito the assembly by letter. Whether the crowd meet 
during the day or night, they come in jiarties in succession, sit in the 
assembly for a short time, and recite murseea. The auditors, on hearing 
the melancholy narrative, make grievous bew^ailings. 

The dunguUkurnay^walay i, e. assembler of the crowed, offers to 
the murseea-reeiters coffee, betel -nuts, sook'^hnook^hy or sweetmeati^ ; 
and those who can afford it entertain them with dinner. 

• From that day till the following year there is an end of the 
mohurrum mourning. 

During the thirteen festival days Moosulmans never do any work, 
perform no conjugal duty, and neither drink intoxicating liquors, nor 
marry, &c. Should any one happen to die, they are, of course, 
obliged to perform the funeral rites; but, with this exception, they do 
no work of any description whatever. 


* Chiefly on the fortieth day, which happens on the twentieth of the following 
moii& Siufur^ and in some part of the country is held as a festival called siir o tun, or 
head and body, in commemoration of the junction of the head and body of Hosein. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

Concerning the Tayratayzee, or the first thirteen evil days ; 
and the Akhree Char Shoomba kee Eed, or feast, held on 
the last Wednesday of the second month, Suffur. 

The Tayra tayzee (or the first thirteen days) of the auspicious* 
month Suffur are considered extremely unlucky, on account of tlie 
Prophet’s (the blessing! &c.) having been seriously indisposed during 
those days, and it was on the thirteenth day that some change for the 
better showed itself in his malady. 

Should a marriage take place about this time, the bride and bride- 
groom are on no account allowed to see one another, nor is any good 
work undertaken on those days. 

On the 13th tayzee^ (i. e. the 12th day of the montli), and some 
on the 13th day of the month, all bathe. They take some viaash^ 
unboiled rice, wheat, and til, mix them together, and put them on a 
tray, and deposit a small cup containing oil, in tlie centre of the dish 
of corn : sometimes, in addition, eggs and a picc or two. Tliey then 
look at their faces in the oil three different times, and each time tak- 
ing up a few grains of corn drop them into it. After this, these arti- 
cles are given away in alms to beggars and hulalkliors.X Instead of 
the above, some prepare thirteen small rotes and dispense them in 
charity. 

On this day they prepare and oat Vhichree, sheep’s kulleyee and 
head, a^id despatch some to their relatives and friends. 

Others make a decoction of clmnfia and wheat, and add to •it 
sugar, sliced k^hopra, and ])oppy-secd ; and having offered futeehain the 
name of the Prophet (the blessing ! &c.), they throw a small quantity 
on the top of the house, and eat and distribute the rest. 


* Several, not all of the months, have some such honorary title affixed to them ; 
thus, 1st. Mohurrum ool Huram^ or the sacred month Mohurrum; 2d. Suffur ool Mooztffir^ 
or the victorious month Suffur ; 7th. Rujub ool~Moorujib, or the honoured month Rujub ; 
8th. Shaban ool-Moajin, or the revered month Shaban ; 9th. Rumzan ool-Moobarik, or 
the blessed month Rumzan ; 10th. Shuwal ool-Mvokurruniy or the noble month ShuwaL 
f Calculated from the evening, on which the moon becomes visible ; whence called 
Tayzee (the day of the moon), similar to what k^hun was in the month Mohurrum, The 
first day of Sujffitr not beginning till six a. m. the day following. 

% Outcasts, or at least the lowest caste of people, generally sweepers or employed in 
the meanest or dirtiest employments ; so called, because by them all sorts of food are 
considered lawful . 
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There is no proper reason for observing the bathing, &c. on thi» 
day : it is entirely a new custom, introduced by the female sex. 

The last Wednesday of this month is termed akhree char ahoomha^ 
i. e. the last Wednesday. It was on this day that the Prophet, expe- 
riencing some degree of mitigation in the violence of his distemper, 
bathed, but never after ; having, on the 12 th day of the following 
month (vide p. 152), resigned his soul to God. It is on this account 
customary with every Moosulman, early on the morning of that day, 
to write, or cause to be written, the seven sulams^ with saffron-water, 
ink, or rose-water, on a mango, peepul^ or plantain leaf, or on a pi 6 ce 
of paper, viz, 1 st. Sulamoon qowlvn min mhbir rulieem; Peace shall be 
the word spoken unto the righteous by a merciful Lord ( Qoran, chap, 
xxxvi, Sale,* p. 306). 2 d. Suhimoon alia Noohin fil alumeen ; Peace 

be on Noah among all creatures (chap, xxxvii p. 312). 3d. Sulamoon 
alia Ibralieem ; . Peace be on Abraham (ib. p. 314). 4th. Sulamoon 
alia Mooaa wo Ilaroon ; Peace be on Moses and Aaron (ib.). 5th. 
Sulamoon alia Eeleeaseen; Peace be 014 Elias (ib.). 6 th. Sulamoon 
allykoom tibtoom fu'udkhoolooha khalidem ; Peace be on you ! ye have 
been good ; wherefore, enter ye into Paradise ; remain therein for 
ever (chap, xxxix p. 333). 7th. Sidamoon heea hutta mutla il fujr; It 
is peace — imtil the rising of the morn (chap, xcvii p. 497). They 
then wash off the writing with water, f and drink the liquid that they 
may be preserved from afflictions and enjoy peace and happiness. 


♦ Sale’s Koran f edition of 1825. 

t This would at first sight seem strange, that the writing could be so easily effaced ; 
but Mrs. Ali has the following remark (vol. ii. p. 69). “ The ink of the natives is not 
“ durable ; with a wet spunge may be erased the labour of a man’s life.” And again : “ out 
** of reverence for God’s holy name,” (always expressed in their letters and every other 
species of writing by a character at the top of the first page, which is an A, or for | 
Allahf an abbreviation for Bu Ism Allah; contr. Bismillah, i. e. in the name of God), 
“ written paper to be destroyed is first tom, and then washed in water befoie the wholej 
** is scattered abroad. They would think it a sinful act to bum a piece of pap9r on whichl 
** that holy name has been inscribed.” ! ( 

As even Mrs. Meer confesses her ignorance of the composition of Indian ink, byl" 
observing that she has that “ yet to learn,” I hope I shall be excused for msertirg here ai^ 
excellent receipt for preparing the same : — Take of lamp-black twelve pice weight (six^ 
ounces) ; gum arable five pice weight (two and a-half ounces) ; Hear a huahiihf ^green 
vitriol), and Mahphul (gallnuts), of each a half pice weight (two drams) ; and Bol-e-chi^ 
nia (socotorine aloes), a third of a pice weight (eighty grains). Boil a handful of Neemr 
leaves (Melia azadirachta, Lin.) in any quantity (say, one seer) of water! When boiling, 
throw into it the lamp-black (Jkajul) tied up in a bit of cloth. After a little while, the 
oil which the lamp-black may have contained will be found fiioating on the sunace ; 
then take it out and throw away the water. Pound and sift well the dther fonr ingre- 
dients, put them into a copper vessel or eup, with the lamp-black, and with a pestle 
made of the wood of the iVeem-tree, mounted at the end to about an inch with copj[>er, 
mix them all together. Make an infnsion of Beejaysur (Dukh.), and Ekseekurra or 
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The writing of such amulets is the province of Mowluweean and 
preceptors, who from regard to God write them gratis. 

Pn the above account, it is highly proper on this day to bathe, wear 
new clothes, use uttur^ prepare goolgoolay^ offer fateelui over them in 
the name of the Prophet, eat and distribute them, to enjoy walks in 
gardens, and say prayers. Some of the lower orders of the people 
have, for their pleasure and amusement, either in gardens or their 
own houses, dancing girls to dance and sing to them, and a numerous 
throng regale themselves on such occasions with 8aynd*hee and other 
intoxicating beverages. 

On this day, also, tutors grant eedees (p. 33) to the scholars ; i. e. 
they write a verse on illuminated or coloured paper, and insert at the 
bottom of it the name of the pupil ; and giving it to the child, desire 
the latter to take and read the same to its parents. The child accord- 
ingly does so, not only to the parents but other relative*, who on hear- 
ing it give the scholar a rupee or two, according to their means, to 
carry to the schoolmaster. 


^oween-karra (Tel.) four pice weight (two ounces). Infuse for two days in boiling 
water, two pounds. Triturate the powders with a sufficient quantity of the infusion every 
day for forty days ; (or five or six days ; the longer however, the better ;) till all is 
dissolved. Then form lozenges, dry them in the sun, and preserve for use. 

A more common process and simpler method for preparing it, is thus detailed in Ains> 
lie’s ** Materia Medica of’ Bindoostan “ Take of lamp>black and gnm>arabic, eqnal 
** quantities, and pound them together into a very fine powder. Moisten it with the juice 
** of the pulp of the kutteday (small aloe), and mb well at intervals for two days together ; 
** after which, form it into litde cakes, put them on plantain-leaves and dry in the snn.” 
When required for use, dissolve in water. 

A late publication gives another receipt for what it states to be the Persian mode of 
making ink, and that ** the finest and most durable in the worl4.” It is ae > 

** Take of lamp-Maek and (green) vitriol, equal pojTts : the weight of both of fins galls, 
**tho waii^tofaUtluBeeof puso gum-aralMc : pidverise and trilorafo them on a marbfo 
alah for five or six minutes, mixing water till it be of aprofiereQiMislaiiey to wnto 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Concerning Bara Wufaty or the Death of the Prophet on 
the twelfth day of the third month Ruhhee-ool-awul. 

The Rubbee^ool^aioul month is likewise denominated bara^wujdt,^ 
because on the twelfth day of the month his liigh excellency the Pro- 
phet, Mohummud Moostuffa (on whom bo! &c.) departed this life. 

On this account, on that day, the following fateeha is observed by 
all Moosulmans in every country, whether Arabian or foreign. It is a 
duty incumbent on all of them to perform, for its virtues are superior 
to that of the rnohurrum and all other fateehas. It is therefore but right 
that sipahees should have leave on this occasion for a couple of days, to 
enable them to* celebrate tlie sundul on the 11th, and the oor$ on the 
12th. 

Where there are learned and scientific men, they, either in musjids 
or in their own houses, constantly rehearse, during the first twelve 
dAys of the month, the praises, eulogies, and excellencies of Jtfohum- 
mud Moostuffa (the peace ! &c.) as contained in the sacred Huddees^ 
in Arabic or Persian, and explain it in Hindee to the vulgar. 

Spme assemble daily in the morning or evening, either at their 
own houses or in the mosques, and read the sacred Qoran ; and having 
cooked polaoo or Khiclwecj with nan and quleea or slieerhimnj^ and 
arranged every one’s portion separately on the dusturkhwan^ burning 
benjamin, they offer fateeha before and after diinier in the name of 
the Prophet (the peace ! <fec.), and transfer the beneficial influences of 
the sacred Qoran to their souls, f 

Some people keep a qudum-e-russoolX (Footstep of the Prophet), 

* From hara, twelve ; and wufaty death. 

f Moosulmans conceive men to have three souls or spirits ; one the Rooh^eSiflee 
(lower) alias Rooh-^-Jaree (the travelling spirit), whose seat during life and death is the 
brain or head ; 2d. Rooh-e-moqeen (the resident spirit), which inhabits the grave after 
death ; and 3d. Rooh-e-oolwee (the loftj spirit), which dwells aloft in the heavens. 

X The histoiy of the blessed foot is said to be as follows. As the Prophet (the 
peace ! &c.) after the battle of Ohud (one of the forty or fifty battles in which tbe Pro* 
{diet had been personally engaged) was one day ascending a hill, in a rage, by the heat 
of his passion the mountain softened into the consistence of wax, and retained, some say 
eighteen, others forty impressions of his feet. When the angel Gabriel (peace be unto 
him !} brought the divine revelation that it did not become him to get angry, the pre^het 
(the peace ! &c.) inquired what was the cause of this rebuke ? Gabriel relied, Look 
** behind you for a moment and behold.** His excellency, when he perceived the impres- 
sions of bis feet on the stones, became greatly astonished, and his wrath immediately 
ceased. Some people have these very impressions, while others make artificial ones to 
inutale them.— iVbte of the Author, 
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or the impression of a foot on stone in their houses, placed in a box 
and covered witli a mahtabee or tugtee covering ; and this, they say, 
is the impression of the foot of the Prophet (the peace ! &c.) 

On this day such places are elegantly decorated. Having cover- 
ed the chest with moqeisli and zurbaft^ they place the gudum^e-inooba- 
rik (blessed foot) on it, or deposit it in a taboot, and place all round 
it beautiful moorcKhuls or chotm-w^s ; and as at the Mohurrum festi- 
val, so now, they illuminate the house, have music, bum frankincense, 
wave moorchkuls over it. Five or six persons, in the manner of a 
song or murseer^ repeat the mowlood^ dnrood^ Qpran^ his mowjeezay 
(or miracles), and wufat nama (or the history of his death) ; the latter 
in Hindoostanee, in order that the populace may comprehend it, and 
feel for him sympathy and sorrow. 

In short, on the eleventh and twelfth, splendid processions take 
place, similar to the Mohurrum simh-gmid {vide p. 143.) 

On the eleventh, in the evening, some people a little before sun- 
set, perform the Prophet’s (the peace !&c.) sundul;Le. they place 
one or more cup» containing urgujja (Gloss.) on one or two hooraqSy 
or on a tray, or in a iohooty called maynhdee or musjid (p. 68), and 
cover it with a p^hool hay chuddur (or flower-sheet). Along with 
this they carry ten or twelve trays of mulkeda with a canopy held 
over them, accompanied by hajd^ tdsdy &c. fireworks, flambeaux, 
repeating durood and mowlood iji Hindoostanee or Persian, and burn- 
ing frankincense proceed from some celebrated place to the house 
where the qudum is. On their arrival there, having offered fateelia^ 
each one dips his finger into the suudul or urgujja^ and applies a little 
of it to the foot : they then spread the flower-sheet on the qudum and 
distribute the mulleeda amongst all present. 

The reason why they carry the sundul on a booraq is, that it was 
the Prophet’s steed. The booi'oq should not be taken out at the Mo- 
hurrum as is usually done ; it would be more proper to take him out 
on this occasion, that the common people may know that it was on 
such an animal Mohummud Moostutfa (the peace ! &c.) ascended into 
heaven ; but agreeably to the Shurra^ doing such things, and keep- 
ing such models, as well as keeping other pictures in the house, are 
umawful. The booraq is left near the qudum until the morning of 
the thirteenth. In general, the landlord of the qudum likewise makes 
a booraq and carries out sundul on it, and all vowers also have them 
made and bring them as offerings to the qudum. 

On the twelfth, or day of Oors^ they have grand illuminations, 
and sit up all night reading mowlood^ durood^ Huddeesy Qoran khwanes ; 
and having prepared polaooj &c. disti*ibute them to all. 

The women, each agreeably to her means, carry some ghee^ sugar, 
goovy sweetmeats, oodj and a churragss to the qudum, and burning 
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frankincense, have fateeha offered tliere, give a little of the sweets to 
the landlord, pour the ghee into the* lamp,* and bring the rest home. 

At the place where the foot is, they burn benjamin and benjamin- 
pastiles daily, for the first twelve days of the month. 

For the Prophet’s (the peace I &c.) fateeha they usually prepare 
sheerbirrinj^ as he was particularly fond of that dish, and at times 
called it syed-ool-taam (the prince of foods). 

Some people, dm’ing the first twelve days or any day in the 
month, fill two or more koondm (large earthen pots) with eh^birrinj 
and pooreean^ which ceremony is called poor (full). 

Some keep by Hiem an asar-e-skurreef (i, e. the sacred emblem), 
alias asar-e-^moobarik (the blessed token), which they say is a hair 
either of the Prophet’s beard or mustachios. This is preserved in a 
silver tube, imbedded in ubeevy and its dignity is supposed to be even 
greater than that of the sacred foot. 

At the place where the hair is they likewise offer fateeha^ repeat 
duroodf have illuminations, music, &c. Most of these hairs, however, 
are impositions and counterfeits. 


♦ Which is a large one ; and when full, after the donors have taken their departure, 
it is ii\ a great measure emptied into a vessel, for the reception of a fresh supply, and the 
decani ghee is reserved for culinary purposes < 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

Concerning his excellency, Peer-e-Dustugeer Sahib^s 
Geearween,^^ on the eleventh day of the fourth month 
Euhhee-ooS'Sa7iee, and the j)utting on of the Bayree, 
Towq, or Buddhee, 

His high excellency Peer-e-Dustugeer (may God sanctify his 
beloved sepulchre !) has no less than ninety-nine names ; but the 
principal, and those best known, are the following : Peeran^e^Peer ; 
Gows-ool-Azurn; dows-oos- Sumdanee ; Muhhooh-e-Soohhanee ; Meeran 
Mo^hy-^ood-Deen ; Syed abd-ool-qadir-Jeelanee Hussunee-ooUHoseinee. 

He is esteemed the chief among wullees, and is a great performer 
of miracles. The disciples and followers of his household are very 
numerous. To them at various times he appears whilst they are 
asleep, and gives lessons. The author speaks from personal experience ; 
for to him at times of need, when he was o])pressed in mind concern- 
ing things which he desired, he used constantly to repeat his ninety- 
nine names, and vow before the Holy God, imploring his assistance 
by the soul of Peer-e-Dustugeer; and through the mercy of the 
Almighty, his excellency Gows-ool-Azum presented himself to him 
in his sleep, relieved him of the perplexities which distressed him, 
and vouchsafed his behests. Let those of my persuasion not conceive 
these assertions absurd or false, or that 1 affirm them with a view to 
raise the dignity of my peet^, or to aggrandize myself ; for should it 
prove true, may God’s curses descend u])on those who disbelieve it, 
and may their religion and livelihood be annihilated ! 

The soonnees consider Peer-e-Dustugeer, a great personage, and 
in their hearts believe in him ; wliereas some of the sJieehas, through 
ignorance, slander him, by asserting, that in the days of king Haroon- 
oor-Rusheed, this peer ^ Mahboob-e-Soobhanee (may God! &c.) occa- 
sioned the death of his excellency Eemam Jaffur Sadiq (may God ! &c.) 
by causing him to swallow melted lead. This proceeds from pure 
malice, and is impossible ; for the sf)ace of time which had elapsed 
between the days of his excellency Eemam Jaffur Sadiq and that of 
his excellency Muhboob-e-Soobhanee, was no less a period than two 
hundred and fifty years. 

The sacred tomb of Peeran-e-Peer (the saint of saints) is at 



On the tenth of this month they ])erform his sundul^ on the 
eleventh his churagan (lamps) alias ootr (oblations). That is, on the 


* Gfearwee^, or the eleventh. 
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evening of the tenth, they carry out a large green flag, having impres- 
sions of the hand made on it with simduly and with it thejr carry aundul^ 
muUeedaj sugar, flowers, benjamin, accompanied with nmnerous 
flambeaux and music, and having perambulated the town in great 
pomp and state, proceed to the place appointed, and there set it up, 
feen, having offered fateeha in the name of Peer-e-Dustugeer, they 
apply the flowers and sundul to the flag, and distribute the multcda^ 
&c. to the people. 

On the eleventh day they cookpo/aoo, &c., read Mowlood^ Duroody 
and Khutum^e^Qorariy^ offer fateehay and distribute the victuals, and 
sit up all night, having illumination, and reading the Mowloody Duroody 
Qorafiy and repeating the ninety-nine names of his excellency Peer-e- 
Dustugeer. 

When the cholera or any plague is raging, they take out in the 
above-mentioned manner, in the name of Ids holiness Peeran-e-Peer, 
Vifhunda (flag) and walk about with it through every street and 
lane, halti^ every now and then, when the cizan is proclaimed. At 
this time Hindoos as well as Moosulmans, according to their means, 
make them presents of something or other, which they deposit on the 
ood-dan. Sometimes they also offer fateeha over sweetmeats or 
sugar. After perambulating the city they bring it back and set 
it up in its original place. In this way they walk about with it, either 
one, or three, or five successive Thursdays in the month. Many 
make small fhundas in the name of his holiness, and having offered 
fateeha over them in his name, set them up in their houses or over 
the doors of their houses, and that with the view of obtaining security 
from misfortunes. In general, by having recourse to this means, 
through^ the blessing of his holiness, the virulence of such plague 
is arrested. 

Some people vow to this saint, that should they be blessed with 
a son or daughter, they will make him or her his slave ; and should 
their wishes be accomplished, on the tenth or the eleventh of this 
month they take a large silver hulqa (ring), alias Bayree (lit. a fetter, 
but here meant for a ring worn round the ankle), on which they 
annually pass a small ring. They dress some mulleeday place on it 
eleven small lamps made of flour-paste, and light them witli ghee 
and red cotton wicks; and burning wood-aloes or benjamin, offer 
fateeha and put them on; if a hayreey on the right ankle; if a towq 
(collar), around the neck of the child. Some, instead of these, have 
a silver or leathern Buddhee (belt) made, and put on. The generality 
only prepare a small quantity of polaoo merely for the fateeha; 
while a few have abundance of polaoo cooked, invite their relatives 
and friends, and entertain them (as also feed fuqeers) with it. 


* Khutum-e-Qfiran, or the finishing the reading of the whole Qoran. It is done in 
,t,wo days. Vide chap, xxxix. 
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The fateeha is termed geearween (or the 11th) on account of 
its being the day that 6fews-ool-Azum departed this Kfe. . Some, 
however, say that he died (lit. marched, L e. to the other world) 
on the 17th of that month. But as for eleven days in every month, 
he was himself ifi the habit of offering fateeha in the name of the 
Prophet (the peace I '&c.), and usually abstained from eleven things, 
the former day has been preferred as the one on which to oSerfaieeha 
in his' name. 

Some people on any day during the month, others on the 11th 
of every month, have fateeha offered in the name of his excellency 
Peeran-e-Peer over polaoo^ or merely over some (more or less) 
sweets. 

Some have a maynhdee in the shape of a tahoot (vide. p. 68), 
made with green paper, or of wood painted green, with some silver 
about it ; and on the oors-day, or on any day of that month, suspend 
to it flowers, eayhras^ and fruits moist and dry, light lamps, and set 
it up. 

Many have the maynhdee carried about in pomp and state, 
accompanied with music, &c., and after having perambulated the town, 
bring it home again and set it up. Some people collect, in the name 
of Peeran-e-Peer, what is called gw/Za that is, they take a tumbaloo 
or mutkeCy besmear it outside witli sunduly tie up its^^ mouth with a 
piece of cloth, in the centre of which they m^e a small rent, place it 
in some clean spot, and deposit into it, through the opening in the 
cloth, a pice or two daily, or a handful of cowries or pice daily, or 
four or eight annas, or one or two rupees, every week, fortnight, 
or month, acc^ordiiig to their means; and that. from one end oi^the 
year to the other. And on the oor»-day , or on any day in that month , 
they take out all the gullah and sum up the amount, and with it per- 
form his holiness’s geearween. Some, adding more money to wha|k 
has been cjollected, give sumptuous entertainments. 

His excellency’s bhctnja (sister’s son) was Syed Ahmud Kubeer 
Rufaee ; from whom has descjended the class of religious *mendi<^ts 
called fuqeer^e^rufaee or goorzmar: for an account of whom vidje 
Ohap. xxviii, which treats of the different classes of fuqeers. 


Literally, grain or com, bnt here signifying money. 
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Concerning Zinda Shah Mudar's Churagan, and Buddhee ; 
Dhummxd koodanUy and Gaee lootana, observed on the 
seventeenth day of the fifth month, Jicmmadee-ool-Awul, 

His excellency Shali-Buddee-ood-Deen, alias Zinda Shah Mudar 
of Syria (may the holy God sanctify his sepulchre !) was a great 
wullee (saint) and a performer of miracles. He lived to a great age ; 
nay, some consider him ever alive, though apparently dead, where- 
fore he is called Zinda (i. e. the living) Shah Mudar. He was partial 
to black clothes, and neither married nor ever had sexual intercourse. 
He travelled through various countries ; and on reaching Hindoostan 
admired the situation of Muk-k’hunpoor,* and took up his abode 
there, where his blessed tomb now is.t 

As in the preceding case of Peer-e-Dustugeer, so in this, tliey 
vow ; and making flower or leathern gold and silver huddheeSy put 
them round the necks of their children. 

It was on the 17th of this month tliat he died. Some on that 
day, others on the 16th, prepare sootreeaHy polaooy or mulleeday and 
having placed thereon seventeen lamps, fateeha over them, and 
put the buddhee on the child. 

Some perform d^hummul koodana ; that is, they kindle a large 
heap . of charcoal, and having sent for the tuhqatee or Shah Mudar 
fuqeers (ch. xxviii sec. 2), offer them a present. The latter perform 
fateehay sprinkle snndul on the fire, and the chief of the band first 
jumps into it, calling out, “ dum Mudar when the rest of them 
follow him, and cauling out ‘‘dum Mudar! dum Mudar P"* tread 
out the fire. After that, they- have the feet of these fuqeers washed 

♦ A town about forty miles from Cawnpore. 

t His shrine is visited annually by nearly a million of people, men, women, and 
children. A mayla (fair) is the consequence of this annual pilgrimage, which continues 
seventeen days in succession, and brings together, from many miles distant, the men of 
business, the weak-minded, and the faithful devotees of every class in the upper provinces. 

Women can never, with safety to themselves, enter the mausoleum containing his 
“ ashes ; they are immediately seized with violent pains, as if their whole body was 
immersed in flames of fire.” Vide Mrs. Meer’s Observations, voL ii. p. 321 . 
t Dum Mudar, or “by the breath of Mudar,” having the same superstitious faith in 
this charm as the Persians, who believe it to secure them against the bite of snakes, and 
the sting of scorpions ; and the courage with which those who are supposed to possess it 
.encotmter those reptiles, is remarkable. 
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with milk and sundulj and on the examination of the (probable) injury 
find that not a hair has been singed, and that they are ail as they 
were at first. They then throw garlands of flowers around their 
necks, offer them shurbnt to drink, and having given to each some 
polaoo or sooireean alias chuhoUan and muUeeda^ with some readv 
money, a handkerchief or hong^ grant them their leave, i. e. to depart 

Gaee lootana. Some having vowed a black cow, a few on the 
17th, either at their own houses or at any of the astanas (p. 113), 
make a zooba sacrifice) of it in the name of Shah Buddee-ood-Deen, 
and distribute it in charity snaongf uqeers. 

In some places they set up an ullum in the name of Zinda Shah 
Mudar, and the place is called Mudar ka astana. Here they gener- 
ally erect a black flag (fliunda), and on the 17th perform his oors ; on 
the 16th (the day preceding, agreeably to custom) his sundul ; and in 
a similar manner they carry this flag, with the same pomp and state 
as they did that of Peer-e-Dustugeer. Both niglits they sit up read- 
ing and recounting his mudah (eulogiums), moonaqih (virtues), cele- 
brate his praises. At the oors^ as at all ocn'ses, they have splendid 
illuminations and perform nocturnal vigils. The above idlum is left 
all the year round in its original situation, and nevei* removed as 
those of the mohurrum arc. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Concerning Qadir Wullee Sahib^s Oors, observed on the 
11th day of the sixth month Jummadee-ool-Akhir (or 
Ahhir Muheena). 

The sacred shrine of Qadir Wullee Sahib* is at Nagoor near 
Nagputun (Negapatam) ; tlie Mohummudan inhabitants of which 

f Jace are chiefly ot the shafaeef sect, such as lubhays^X mapullays (Mop- 
ays §) &c. I and these people highly revere this great personage. 

At that place is held on the ninth, his mndul; and on the tenth 
his oors,- both, in the manner above described (p. 155). Such as 
preparing maleeda^ cooking polaooy residm^ tnowl^d^ &c., sitting up 
all night, making illuminations ; and that in a splendid style. Pro- 
bably upwards of ten thousand rupees are expended on this occasion. 

On the eleventh they break the k^heer kee hundee (the rice-and- 
milk pot) ; that is, on seeing the new moon, or on the second or 
fourth day of it, a sir-gurroh of any of the sdsillas^ or else a fuqeevy 
generally one of the Mullung tribe, sits on a bedding || spread on the 


♦ It would seem by an account given by Monsieur Garcin de Tassy on the autho- 
rity of Jawan, in his work entitled “ Bara Masa** that this saint is likewise named 
Khwaja Moyeen ooddeen Chishtce ; and hence the month itself is sometimes called by 
that name. “ Memoirs sur des particularitfs de la religion Musulmane dan§ V Ittde.** 


p. 63. 

t «There are four principal gowm (sects) of the Mohummudan faith, called after their 
respective founders ; viz. 

1. Hunufee or Hanijitesy from their founder, Aboo Hnneefa, chiefly found 

in Turkey and Usbec Tartary; but comprising persons from among all the four sects, 
Syed, Skeikh, Mogol, and Putthan. 

2. Shafaee or Shafeites, from their founder, Aboo Abdoollah Shafeeut, met 

with principally at Nagore (Coromandel Coast); comprising the Nuwa-aytays and 
Lubbays (both Sheikhs). 

3. Malukee Malekitesy from their founder, Malek £bn Ans, most prevalent 

in Barbary and other parts of Ainca. 

4. Humbulee ^ or Hanbalites, from their founder £bn Hanbal, chiefly found 

at Bagdad, in Arabia; generally very devout 

Of the two last of these, none are to be met with in Hindoostan ; but they are 
numerous in Arabia. 

t A class of people who go about selling beads, precious stones, &c. 

§ This class of people are chiefly to be met with on the Malabar coast. 
j| 7. e. A mattress or quilt, 
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ground in a closet ; and, without either eating, drinking, sleeping, or 
obeying the calls of nature, he engages himself the whole time in the 
contemplation of the Deity. He does not go out of it, nor speak to 
any one, until the 11th, wh 9 n the moojawirs cook k'heer in a large 
pot, and placing it on thohead of one among them, convey it in great 
pomp and state, attended by Baja Bujiintur^ to the above-mentioned 
fuqeer. The latter fateelm over it and tastes a little of it ; then 
getting up, leaves his closet and goes and joins his own class of 
fuqeer 8 ; while the moqjawirs take the AViC^r-pot, with the same pomp 
and state as before to the sea-beach, the spot where they are annually 
wont to carry it, and there dash it to pieces. Then all the people, 
falling one upon another, scramble for some of the kheer : nay, many 
regard even a piece of the broken pot, as well as the sand of the spot, 
sacred relics. In the, act of scrambling they take up so much sand, 
as to leave an excavation of a cubit or a cubit and a-half in depth ; 
but, strange as it may appear, amidst all this bustle and confusion 
not an individual is ever hurt. 

A few days previous to the oors^ various tribes of fuqeers from a 
distance as well as from the vicinity, resort to the place and sit in 
assembly together (chowk hy€h-tay*\ but the different bands apart 
from one another. In each there is a sir-gurroh or leader. If any 
one of the fuqeei s have been guilty of an improper act unworthy of 
his calling, he is punished on this occasion agreeably to the decision 
of the sir^yurrohf by being loaded with numerous beddings procured 
from all the fuqeers present, or in some other way ; he is further 
made to express contrition for his fault, to beg for mercy, and to give 
a written bond to that effect. He is then restored to his former tribe ; 
or, in presence of the jumma-oollah^ his tusma is cut into two, and ho 
is excommunicated from their gurroJu In the latter case, he is consi- 
dered unwortliy thereafter to sit in the assembly of fuqeers. 

They act also in this way at otlier noted oorses ; such as that of 
Tulur^e-'Alum^ Bawa~boodiin {dliasHyat-Qulundw^) and Bawa^Fuqur- 
ood-Deeriy &c. 

When a fuqeer^ or one of their peers has never been to an oorSj 
he is esteemed imperfect. 

At some oorsesy fuqeers accept of money from moqjawirs by way 
of present {nuzeurs\ and, distributing it amongst them, take their 
departure home. 

Moosulman ship-captains and sailors are in tho habit of making 
vows and oblations in the name of his excellency Qadir Wullee Sahib ; 


* Chowk byVh-na is the technical term applied to the assembly of fuqeerst and it 
signifies sitting together in a circle, though the term chowk literally means a square. 

V 
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e. g. when tliey meet with any misfortune at sea, they vow, that 
should the vessel reach the desired haven in peace and safety with 
their property and cargo, they will spend a certain sum of money in 
offering to him. 

On first beholding the new moon of that month, they erect a 
flag (or gom* as it is called) in his name, about five or six cubits 
long. 


In other parts of the country also, as at Nagore, those Moosul<- 
mans who venerate this saint set up a gom^ and annudly oSev fateeha 
in his name; or some (each according to his means, 5 merely offer 
fateeha in his name over a little maleeda. 

As to his miracles, they are innumerable ; -suffice it to relate two 
or three noted ones as specimens. 

1st. A certain person’s ship sprang a-leak at sea, and the vessel 
was nigh sinking, w hen tlie na1ilioda\ (captain) vowed with a sincere 
heart, that should Qadir Wullee Sahib vouchsafe to stop ihe leak, he 
would offer up, in his excellency’s name, the profits of me cargo, and 
likewise a couple of small models of vessels formed of gold and silver. 
At that moment the saint was engaged with the barber, in the opera- 
tion of shaving, and instantly became acquainted with the predicament 
in which the captain stooa. Out of kindness he threw away the 
looking-glass he held in his hand,J which by some wise dispensation 
of Providence flew off to the vessel, and adhering to the aperture of 
the ship stopped the leak. On the vessel’s reaching its destination in 
safety, the commander, agreeably to promise, brought his offering of 
gold and two little vessels, one of gold, the other of silver, and presented 
them to him. The saint directed the captain to restore to tne barber 
his looking-glass ; on which the skipper, in astonisliment, inquired what 
looking-glass he meant ; and received in answer, that it was the one 
adhering to the aperture at the bottom of his ship where the water had 
entered. On inspection, it was found firmly attached to the vessel ; 
and was accordingly removed and produced. 

2nd. On one occasion, as he was washing his face near the edge 
of a tank, having at the time a small boil on one of his hands, he 
observed a woman with unusually large breasts. He imagined they 
were large boils (or abscesses§) ; and ^ling compassion for her, said 


^ Gom or centipeded flag, because made somewhat in the shape of a centipede, 
t Nakhoda^ from tiao, vessel, and khoda^ god; the lord or master of the vessel. 

% It is customary with natives, while the barber shaves, for the individual who under- 
goes the operation to look at himself in a small looking-glass which he holds before him. 

§ This saint is said to have passed his life in deserts, and never seen a woman before; 
whweas, at Nagore, the women go about with the upper half of their bodies completely 
exposed. 
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to himself, if the pain that I experience from so small a boil be so in- 
tolerable, what excruciating agony must that poor woman not endure ! 
He supplicated heaven, saying : Grant, 0 God ! that this woman^s 
‘‘ boils may be far removed from her and, it is said, her breasts 
instantly withered away. The woman, in consequence, became sadly 
grieved, and related to her neighbours that a fuijeer had seen her, and 
by mumbling something to himself had caus^ ner breasts to dry up. 
They repaired to his holiness, and stated, that at his desire the 
woman’s breasts had disappeared ; to which he replied, that he had 
supposed them to be immense boils, and hoped that since they were 
breasts, the Almighty would restore them to their original condition. 
On his saying this, her breasts re-appeared. 

3d. Near the sacred tomb of this saint is a grove of cocoanut- 
trees. The custom-house officer observed to the owner, that the revenue 
which it yielded was considerable, and that therefore it was but just 
that he should pay a tax for it. The proprietor replied, that the gar- 
den belonged to a great wullee and had never been taxed before, and 
why should it now ? The other said, it did not signify to whom it 
belonged ; the duty must be paid : adding, that cocoanuts had no 
horns that he should be afraid of them. No sooner had he uttered 
these words, than horns sprouted out of a couple of them ! From this 
circumstance the duty on these trees has been dispensed with. To 
this day are the two-horned cocoanuts suspended near the head of his 
blessed shrine. 

God knows wlictlier these things be true or not. I have only stated 
wliat I have heard. The lie be on the neck (head) of the inventor of it ! 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Concerning 1. Rujuh Hdldr'^s Kundoree; 2. Syed Julldl-ood- 
Deen's (of Bokhara) Koondon ; 3. His holiness Mohum- 
mud Moostuffas (the peace ! &c.) Miraj (or Ascension), 
observed in the seventh month Rujuh- 

Sect. 1. — Rvjuh Salar^s Kundoree. 

This takes place on any Thursday or Friday in the month Rujub, 
agreeably to a vow previously made, in the name of Rujub-Salar, dias 
Salar-Musuood Gazee, whose miracles are well known, and whom peo- 
ple esteem a great loullee. His sepulchre is at Bhuranch.* 

The ceremony of kundoree is performed as follows. First of all a 
hole which was dug at the first kundw'ee^ either within doors or out, 
for the purpose of washing the hands over it, and of throwing therein 
any refuse, such as bones, rinds and stones of fruits, the parts of vege- 
tables not eaten, &c., and that has been covered up, is opened after 
offering the kundoree kafateeha; and the vow being concluded, it is 
closed, after this fateeha has been again offered. This hole is termed 
an allawa : — which many people dispense with altogether. It is the 
superstitious part of the female sex alone, who, supposing it inauspi- 
cious for the sky to behold any part of this food, dig allawas^ and 
bury the refuse in them. 

With the exception of fish and eggs, they prepare all sorts of rice, 
bread, curries, vegetables, also wheat-flour horses boiled in syrup, and 
take fruits, radishes, onions, leeks, mint, chutnee^ cheese, vinegar, &c., 
and arrange them on plates and in cups on the dusturkhioany each 
one’s portion separately by itself. Then burning incense, they offer 
fateeha^ eat, and distribute them. 

Some make little horses of wheat-flour and boil them in syrup 
made of soft sugar or goov {jaggree)^ sometimes adding milk, and a 
plate or two of chunnay kay dulj soaked in syrup of goor^ as if intended 
for the horses ; and having offered fateeha^ eat and distribute them 
within doors ; the generality of people partaking first of a little of the 
chunna^ and then of the other victuals. 

Some occasionally prepare what they call (loose 

horses), so called because the eating of them is not confined within 
doors as tlie former; but fateeha having been offered, they are distri- 
buted and sent abroad. 


A town about thirty miles north-east of Lucknow. 
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The reason for observing this fateelia is as follows. Sick people, 
especially those affected with disorders of the legs, vow that should 
they, through the favour of his excellency Salar Musxiood Gazee^ reco- 
ver, they will prepare k^hoolay^g^lioray^ have fateelui oflFered in his 
name, and distribute them. 

Sect. 2. — Syed Jullal^ood^DeerC s Koondon, 

Some people, on any Thiu*sday or Friday of that month, place 
eitlior in conjunction with the above-mentioned kundoree^ or separately, 
two or four (or more) large or small koondon* containing meetlut’- 
polaooj or k^'hara^polaooj or sJieerhirrinj, almonds, dates, &c. The 
generality of people fill them brimful, nay, as high as possible, with 
duJiee^ sugar, and boiled rice ; and having offered faieeha in the name 
of Syed Jullal-ood-Deen (of Bokhara), some eat them out of the 
koondony'\ while others serve them up in plates, eat, and distribute 
them. 

Some people, especially aheeaJis, perform koondon in the name 
of Mowla Allee. 

The observance of such rites is not enjoined in books ; they are 
only current in Hindoostan.+ 

Sect. 3. — Mohummnd^s Aliraj {or Ascension). 

On the 15th or l(5th (most of the learned say on the 27th) of 
Rujuh^ the angel Gabriel conveyed his holiness the Prophet Mohum- 
mucl Moostuffa (the peace! &c.) mounted on the hooraq {vide p. 122) 
to the Almighty. People regarding that as an important night, com- 
memorate it by sitting up all night, reading the numerous narratives 
written concerning it, and next day (the 27th) keep fast I may, how- 
ever, remark, that the custom is peculiar to the learned, pious, and 
devout ; the vulgar neither obseiwc nor know any tiling about it 

The account of it is contained in the huddees (or traditions 
regarding Mohummud). The particulars maybe learnt by consulting 
a work entitled Marijin-nubooa^ as well as others vrell known. 


* KoondaUf or earthen pots nsed for kneading dough in. 
t Eight or ten dipping their hands in at the same time. ^ 

t The above ceremony would appear to be also called Bazar ee, according to pro- 
fessor Garcin de Tossy, on the authority of the Bara Masa, by Jawan, page . 59. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

Concerning the Shahan feast; viz. Shuh-e-Burat, held on the 
14th ; and its ar/a, on the 13th day of the eighth 
month, Shahan. 

The word burat^ agreeably to the interpretation in the Qoran and 
dictionaries, signifies a register. It is the book of record, in which 
are registered annually all the actions of men, which they are to per- 
form during the ensuing year ; and is said to be on the fiifteenth night 
of this month, that the true and holy God annually records them in 
the book. Owing to this circumstance, the feast in commemoration 
of the event has obtained the name of Shuh^e-Burat^ or the night of 
die record. 

In the Khuzana’-Juwahir-Jullaleea^ by Mowlana Puzzul-Oollah, 
son of Zeea-ool-Abasee, the burat is thus noticed, viz. That Almighty 
Gh)d has in the Qoran given four names to this night. He has owed 
it — 1st Buraty or the night of record ; 2d. LyluUool-moohariky 
or the blessed night ; 3d. Ruhmuty or the night of mercy ; 4th. 
Farayqa^ or the night of discernment 

The ceremony of its arfa* * * § is observed by some, and is as follows. 
On the 13th of the month, either during the day, or in the evening,! 
they prepare in the name of deceased ancestors! and relatives, polaooj 
and curries, or hulwa and bread, or only some meetha polaoo ; and 
putting some of it on separate plates in each one’s name, they offer 
fatteha^ first in the name of the Prophet over one dish, then over the 
others in the names of the respective individuals. That being done, 
they put the rice, &c. on a large platter, and having offered fateeha 
over it in the name of all those collectively to whom they are under 
obligations, or from whom they hope for favours, they dispatch a por- 
tion of the food to the houses of all their relatives and friends. 

The 14th is the feast day. Those who have not observed the arfa 
prepare, either during the day or at night, § certain delicious viands, 
and offer fateeha over them in the name of the prophet (the peace ! 


* The ar/a of feaits are always observed on the day previous to the feast itself. 
The following two only have them, viz. the Shaban feast, alias Skulhe-Burat, and the 
Sugr^Eed. 

t WhidiiB the evening of the 14th of the month according to the Mohvmmndans. 

X i. e. of as many as they can remember ; for they keep no written register of them. 

§ t. €. the night of the 15th of the Mohnmmudan month. 
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&e.) and their deceased ancestors, and amuse themselves injetting off 
fire-works. 


Boys generally, for two or three days previous to the feast, 
go about playing on a small tumkeean and taaay. 

Those who have performed arfa prepare on this day sheerbirrinj 
or meetha pohoo^ and oSer fateeha over it in the name of his holiness 
Mohummud Moostuffa (the peace ! &c.)* 

Some, in the name of their children, when they have a family, 
make, if they be boys, elephants, if girhy paootees^'\ of clay, ornament- 
ed or plain, either large or small, and light lamps on them. In 
front of these on trays they place choorway^ Khopray^ dates, almonds 
sliced, and sugar, with all kinds of fruits, and offer /a^ecAa over them 
in the name of the Prophet (the peace ! &c.) 

Some also offer fateeka over the elephants in the name of Moor- 
tooza Allee, and over the paootees in the name of Beebee Fateema. 
This last is also a species of vow. 

In front of the elephants and paootees they erect a scaffolding 
with sugar-cane or wood, and make illuminations by lighting lamps 
on them: they have also fire-works, such as blue-lights, matches, 
and flower-pots, &c. 

The female relatives, after the conclusion of the fateehaj drop 
into the lamp a rupee or half-rupee piece. The following morning 
the choorway^ fruits, &c. are sent from the person who performed the 
vow, by the Aands of the boys and girls, to the near relatives ; who, 
on receiving them, put into their hands a rupee, a half, or a quarter 
rupee piece, as a present. With this money, as well as with tliat put 
into the lamps the preceding night, they prepare chukoleean (alias 
900treeavi)^ and distribute them among their friends ; after which they 
place the elephants and paootees over the doors of their houses or 
on the walls of their compound. 

The sitting up all that night, repeating one hundred ruhat 
prayers, reading tne sacred Qoran and dur^y fasting next day, 
are all commands of the Prophet The arfa is bidaut^e-hoosna ;% 
but all the other ceremonies are innovations, and are superfluous and 
extravagant 

On the night of the 15 th many spend large sums of money in all 


* Lesmed men never ofier fateeha over food ; probably because tbe Pn^het new 
did. 

t Paooteef a kind of lamp. 

t That is, it may either be observed os not Its observanceis notjnentonow, and 
vice versa. 
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kinds of &e-work8,* and firequentij have sham battles, by standing 
opposed to each oilier, and letting off fire-works one upon another. 
This sport generally terminates seriously; for the clothes of many 
catch fire, some even lose their lives on these occasions, and numbers 
are wounded. 

* At this feast, likewise, schoolmasters, by distributing eedeean 
(p. 33) among their scholars, exact presents of money from the 
cnildrens’ parents, in the manner described under tlie head of akhree- 
char slioomba (p. 151). 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Concerning 1st. The Rumzan ka Roza (or Fast) ; 2d. The 
Turaweeh Prayers ; 3d. Ay-tay-kaf byt’hna ; 4th. Lylut- 
ool-qudur's Shub-bay-daree, observed in the ninth month, 
Rumzan. 

Sect. 1 . — The Rumzan Fad.^ 

The appointed time for breaking fast {suhur or suhur^gahee^ as this 
meal is termed daring the Mohummudan Lent) is from 2 to 4 A. M., 
beginning with the morning that succeeds the evening when the Rum-- 
zan new moon becomes visible. From the above period until sun-set 
it is unlawful to eat, drink, or have connubial intercourse, f 

In this manner they fast every day during this month, and conti- 
nue day and night engaged in the contemplation of the Deity .§ 

♦ There are more fire-works let off at this feast than at any other, and presents to 
one another on this day invariably consist of fire- works. Vide p. 25. 

fit was in the sacred month, i7umzaa, that the sacred Qpran descended from heaven. 
It is the divine command, that both the commencing and the breaking of fast daily 
should be preceded by the performance of necat, or vowing to that effect. 

t In the evening, before the Af«gr£5 (page 38) prayer season they breakfast ; this 
meal is termed Ifiar, 

§ There are some few who are exempt from the actual necessity of fasting daring 
Bumsau ; the sick, the aged, women giving nourishment to infants, and those in expec*- 
** tation of adding to the members of the fismily, and very young children : these are all 
** commanded not to fast There is a latitude granted to travellers also ; but many a 
** waary pilgrim, whose heart is bent heavenward, will be found taking his rank among 
** the Bozadars of the time, without deeming he has any merit in refhunix^ fixim the 
privileges his code has conferred upon him. Such men will fast whilst thdr strength 
“ permits them to pursue their way.”— Mrs. Mecr’s Observations, vol. i. page na. 
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The blessings attendant on the observance of this fast, with further 
particulars respecting it, will be found in Chap, xii, sect. 3 p. 38. 


Sbot. 2. — The Turaweeh Prayers, 

These consist of twenty rukat prayers, which it is the Prophet’s 
command (to his followers) to read aloud in the company of others, 
with the eemamj after the time of the aysha (p. 38) prayer, and when 
three ruhats of the wajib-ooUwitUiri^TAyev^ (p. 52) are still unrepeated. 
After the former being concluded, the latter are to be read. 

For the purpose of reading the turaweeh prayers it is necessary to 
employ an eemam or hajiz^ as they finish them in a few days. When 
the whole Qoran has been read through, the turaweeh prayers are dis- 
continued. The hajiz^ or he who has officiated in reading the turaweeh^ 
is, after the conclusion of the Qoran^ rewarded with money or clothes, 
as may have been previously settled. 

Some, after the Qoran has been once read tlirough, continue 
repeating the turaweeh prayers and reading the chapters of the Qoran ^ 
commencing from the one entitled Alum-e-turkyf or Feel (Elephant, 
i. e, chap. 105), or from any succeeding chapter to the end of the book, 
over and over, until the day bgfore the last of the month. 

If there be no hafiz,^ it is necessary to repeat the turaioeeh for thirty 
days. At the end of every fourth rukaty the eemam with uplifted 
hands offers supplications to heaven, and all the congregation respond 
Amen ! and Amen ' 

The sheeas do not read these prayers, nor even enter the mosque ; 
and for this reason : that after every four rukats the congregation, as 
well as the priest, repeat eulogiums in the name of tlie four compa- 
nions, which they cannot bear to hear. 

Every Friday the congregation assemble in the mosque, and the 
gazee^ khuteeb^ or even the rnowazuny stands in front of them. When 
the mowazun is present, he first of all sounds tlie azan (or summons 
to prayer, p. 51) they then repeat any thing that they may remember 
or are in the habit of doing ; after which, the khuteeb (priest) reads 
the khootha (sermon), which contains praises and eulogiums, admoni- 
tion, and advice; but on the last Friday of the month, they give such 
a solemn and pathetic discourse on the Ramzan separation called 
ulweeda^ and on the excellencies of the night, first in Arabic, and then 
expound it in Hindee or Persian, that many of the respectable and 
learned are seriously affected by it, even to tears. 

The generality of Sheeas obseiwe the night of his excellency Allee ; 
(may God reward him I) and that in a grand style, either on the 21st 
or 20th of this month. They form a zureeh (tomb) in the shape of a 
taboot^ and take it out. Beating upon their breasts, they perambulate 


* The Mobummudan sabbath. 
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the streets and bring it home; and having cooked various kinds of 
food, they offer faUeha in the name of his excellency Allee, and cat 
and dislxibute them. The reason for observing it on these particular 
days is, that his excellency Alice departed this life on one of them 
(which is ^uncertain). 

The Seonnees likewise, without taking out the zureeh^ aceOl'ding 
to their means, cook victuals and oSev fateelia over them. 

SiSCT. 3. — Ay^tay-kaf byi^kna (or* to be engaged in constant prayer 

in live mosque). 

Most people dui'ing the whole month, some for fifteen days, 
whfle others merely on the last day or during three days and three 
nights, remain in a corner of the mosque enclosed by a curtain or 
skreen, never go out except to obey the cadis of nature, or for the legal 
purifications wxizoo and gosooL They never converse with any one 
on worldly matters, and never cease reading the Qoran or praising 
the Almighty. It is highly meritorious to read it in a loud and 
audible voioe^ By such actions many have become men of exeellence 
and penetration, and whose words sife powerful as a sharp sword.* 
In the case of those professional men vmose pressing avocations afford 
ho leisure, the observance of Ay-tay^kaf for a day and a night is 
sufficient 

The rite of ay^tay^kaf by€lvna is furz^keefaeeu^ by which term, 
in fact, many denominate it ; that is, if one individual of a fown 
perform it for the whole population, or a single person out of an assem- 
bly, this is equivalent to all having observed it. In the same way as 
at rumzany when one man out of a town sits gosha nusheen (i. in a 
comer or retired place, engaged in the contemplation of the Deity), 
it is the same as if all the inhabitants did so ; e. g. if, when one makes 
a suUm to an assembly, any member of the company rise and return 
it, evGicy one’s neck” is thereby equally relieved from the obligation. 

Sect. 4. — Tlte^ Lylut-ool-gudur (night of power). 

This has been decided by learned men, both in Arabia and V^um^ 
to be, agreeably to the Qoran^ the twenty-seventh night of the month 
Rumzan. 

On this date they sit up all night, burning frankincense-pastiles, 
repeating reciting the praises of the Almighty, rea^g the 

Qorauj and proclaiming tihe azant (vide p. 51). 


• Whose blessings or carses take effect, 
t PI. of particular prayers. Vide p. 52, and Glossary. 
t They proclaim the azan (or sommonB to prayer), every now and then during the 
night. 
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On those who remain awake all that night, the angels from heaven 
continue showering down every hour the peace and blessing of 
(Jod, even until sunrise next morning. The excellencies of that 
night are innumerable,* 

Among the people of the faith (Moosulmans) there are two things, 
which are not known to any but prophets ; viz. 1st. LyluUooUqudur^ 
a night on which the whole vegetable creation bow in humble adora> 
tion to the Almighty, and the waters of the ocean become sweet; and 
that, all in an instant of time. 2d. Ism-^e^azum (the great attribute). 
It is an attribute possessed of such virtues, that a person endowed 
with a knowledge of it can effect whatever he pleases. He can kill 
the living and raise the dead to life ; and he can instantly transport 
liimself wherever he pleases. 

The Muhdee (p. 9) erect, each in his own district of the 
town, a Jummaut^khana (meeting-house), where on the night of 
Lylut-ooUqudur they assemble, read dogana (two rukat) prayers in 
the name of Muhdee^ after which they call out three times these words : 
Allah-^illaJi-^unna Mohummud Nubeena al Qoran wul Muhdee amunna 
wo sidqunna i. e. “ God is almighty, Mohummud is our prophet, 
‘‘ and the Qoran and Muhdee are just and true and conclude by 
saying, Emam Muhdee has come and is gone ; whoever disbelieves 
this is an infidel.” On hearing which the soonnees become so enraged, 
that they first get boys to pelt them with stones as if in sport, and 
then attack them with swords. The adversaries, on the other hand, 
considering it martyrdom to die on such a night, stand up in self- 
defence at the risk of their lives. For the above reason this inveterate 
hatred continues to exist between these two classes of people to this 
very day, and numbers of lives are in consequence annually sacrificed. 
The aumor has himself been present at two or three of these bloody bat- 
tles, but has never seen the G^r MuMees come off conquerors. He has 
also remarked, in confirmation of a common report, that their dead 
invariably fall on their faces. When people bring this circumstance 
to their notice, saying, that their falling in that position arises from 
their unbelief, they reply, ‘‘ Not so : our corpses are in the act of 
sijdah (or prostration in devotion).” The real origin of their 
enmify is this : the soonnees and sltzeas expect the coming of Eemam 
Muhdee, t while the Gyr Mulidees consider Syed Mohummud of Jeoon- 
pooree ( Jeypoor ?) to have been Muhdee, and assert that he has been 
on earth, and is departed, and will never return ; and they venerate 

* What is included in this section under the head of Lylut-ool qudur*8 Shuh^baydarte^ 
would seem to have been confounded by Mrs. Meer with Skub^e^BuraU treated of in the 
preceding chapter, and observed in the preceding month. —Vide Mrs. M. H. All’s Obs. 
vok i. p. 303. 

t Eemam Muhdee, the twelfth and last Eemam ^ Mohummud samamed Muhdee ; 
V. e. the director and leader, whom the Persians believe to be still alive, and who, accord- 
ing to their belief, will appear again with Elias the prophet on the second coming of 
Jesus Christ. 
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Muhdee as highly as they do the Prophet (the peace ! &c.), and say, 
whoever denies liim is undoubtedly destined for hell. On that account 
they are called by others Gyr Muhdee (without Muhdee), while they 
name themselves real Muhdee- walay, or Daeeray-walay and deno- 
minate others by the appellations kafir (infidel) or Dustugeer^walay : 
by the latter, because they themselves place no faith in Peer-e-Dustu- 
geer (p. 155). The generality of G^r Muhdees (Note, p. 9), are of 
the Puttlian tribe ; but their number is so small in comparison to the 
Soonnees and Sheeas, that this adage is quite applicable to them : as 
salt in wheat flour. ”t 


CHAPTEK XXIY. 

Concerning Ecd-ooUfitr, or Bannan kee Bed, held on the 1st 
day of the tenth month, Skinml. 

The Bed-ooUfitr (oi* feasts of alms), called also the feast of 
Rumzan, is observed on the first day of the month Shuwal.X This 
month is .likewise termed Doodh-ka-Mukeena, Kha!ee Muheena, and 
Eed-kay'-Muheena, or the feast month. It is called JJoodli-ka-Muheena 
(the- milk month) by the lower orders, from the circumstance of 
their preparing sayweeau (vermicelli) boiled in milk on this occasion ; 
and Klialee Muheena (or the vacant month) for this reason, that it is 
the only month in which no least takes place. § 

On this day, before the feast-prayers, all Moosulmans, of botli 
sexes and all ages, bathe, apply sooi'tna to their eyes, wear new clothes, 
and perfume themselves. But previous to going to the eed-^ah || to 
prayers, it is first necessai'y to distribute the mdqa^ alias fittra (p. 
39) in alms amongst fuqeers or the poor. It consists of two seers 
and a half of wheat, dates, grapes, or any grain commonly used for 
food in the country, or tlie value in coin : they may then go to 
prayers. 

. In general the people conduct the qazee from liis bouse to the 
numaz-gah, and bring him back again in great pomp and state. 

The name of the circular wall which they erect on this occasion, 
t Alluding to the small quantity of salt which is mixed with a large proportion of 
flour in preparing the wheaten cakes, which constitutes the chief food of the Putfitans. 
t This feast forms the conclusion of the fast kept during the preceding month. 

§ The one about to be detailed being considered as belonging to the preceding 
month Rumzan, hence denominated the Rumzan kee eed or the Rumzan feast, it being the 
breaking up of the Mohummudan Lent, and consequently attached to it. 

II Eed-gah, a place ot‘ feast. ; or Nnmaz-gah, a place of prayer ; from Red, feast ; 
numaz, prayer ; and gah, a place. 

^ Sudqa, alms, propitiatory ofierings. Vide Glossary. 
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accompanied by baja hujuntur; and the people of every quarter of the 
town suso assemble and proceed thither, and return home in the same 
maimer. On their return, their mothers, sisters, &c. take some 
water coloured red or yellow, and while still outside of the door ivave 
it over their heads and throw it away ; in order that, should any 
malignant eye have fallen upon them, or should they have trampled 
upon any thing unpropitious, the effect may be averted. This cere- 
mony, however, many dispense with. While proceeding from their 
houses to the eed-gah^ they repeat, or should repeat, softly all the way 
the tuhbeer (or creed) yiz. allah-ho-akbur^ allah-ho^akbur^ la^illah^ha 
Illaylalij allah-ho-akbur^ allah-ho’-akbur^ mil lillaKhoo ul humd; (p. 54) 
L God is great, God is great, there is no other God save the one 
“ true God ; God is great, God is great, and praise be to God.” 

Should those who keep the fast neglect to give the Jittra^ their 
fast, iuraweehj ay-tay-kaf^ and prayers, will be kept suspended in 
the air midway between earth and heaven. 

Tlie khuteel (priest), after repeating two intkat prayers, alias 
shookreea^ ascends to the second or middle step* * * § of the mimbur^ and 
the congregation being seated, he reads the khootba ; L e. offers glory 
to God, praises the Prophets, and passes eulogiums on his companions. 
He then descends to the lowermost step, recounts the many virtues of 
the king, and offers up supplications on behalf of him. Tlie king is 
he whose coin is current in the realm, and in whose name prayers are 
offered up after the khootba is read at the mosques and at feasts, f 

Should a miw-wab (nabob), as the king’s representative, be 
present, he makes the khuteeb^ at the time of reading the khootba^ a 
present of a khila^it ; or some opulent native of the town, or the 
liberal-minded among soobah-darsX and jumadars^ spread a piece of 
muslin over him as a present. Some throw gold and silver flowers 
over the qazee^s head, and which his servants or relatives pick up for 
him. 


After that, the khateeb again ascends to the middle step and offers 
moonajat ; L e. supplicates heaven for the prosperity of their religion 

• The Soonnces have three, the ^eeas four steps to their mimbur or pulpit, in the 
centre of the wall which constitutes the Eed-gah, or a place of assembly. It is said, 
that the Prophet used to stand on the uppermost step ; his successor, Aba Bukur, on the 
second ; and Oomr, his successor, on the third or lowermost ; but Oosmau his successor, 
remarking that at this rate they would reach the bottom of the earth, discontinued the 
practice of descending one step at each succession, and fixed upon the second, or middle 
step, as the established one for standing upon, in reading the khootba or sermon. 

f At present (1832) it is in the name of the king ofDehli; but in the author’s 
opinion erroneously, as it should be in the name of the Honourable East-India Company. 

:|; Soobah-dar (holder of provinces;) but now applied to the first rank in the native 
army of the Honourable East-India Company. 

§ Jumadar (properly Zumeendar or land-holder), to the second rank. 
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and for the remission of the sins of all Moosnlmansf for the safeiy of 
pilgrims and travellers, for the recovery of the sick, for incr^e of 
rain, for abundance of com, for preservation from misfortunes, for 
freedom from debt He then descends from the pulpit, sits on a 
jae-numaz (p* 52, 79), and offers up supplications in behalf of all 
peofde ; the congregation at the end of eacn sentence (or prayer) say 
camen (amen). On the conclusion of the moonajat^ the whole congre- 
gation rising nm call out the word “ deerC^ (religion), and fire off g^s 
and muskets, ^en friends mutually embracing, and strangers shaJung 
handsj congratulate one another by wishing each other good health” 
on the occasion of the feast ; and, repeating the durood (or blessing), 
diey perform dmtboaee^ or shake (lit. kiss) hands with the qaaee. 

At such times there is a large concourse of fuqeers and beggars 
assembled, who crave charity ; when, those who can afford it, dispense 
among them cowries, pice, or quarter, half, or rupee pieces. Should 
people at that time not have had an opportunity of meeting with any 
of their relatives or friends, or with any men of rank, they proceed to 
their houses, to pay them visits, when the latter offer the visitors paw- 
sooparee, and sometimes also apply mndul to their necks and vttur to 
their clothes, and even entertain them with something in the way of 
food. 


The same ceremonies are observed at the buqr^eed (vide p. 176). 

The above prayers are to be read between 7 or 8 A. M. and noon, 
and not to be deferred till after that time. 


On this day, previous to going to hear the khootba read, they 
prepare sayweean., and cook it with ghee, milk, sugar, almonds, dates, 
dried cocoa-nuts sliced, poppy-seed, cheerowvjee and moonuqa ; and 
having offered fateeha over it in the name of the Prophet (the peace ! 
Ac. ), uiey, either then, or after their retorn from hearing the khootba, 
send off a portion of it to all their friends, distribute some among the 
poor, and partake of it themselves. 

Some people send to their relatives and friends more or less, 
according to their means, of the different ingredients of which it is 
composed, uncooked. 

At this feast also, schoolmasters (as related before, p. 33) distri- 
bute eedeean (holiday gifts) among their scholars on the day preceding, 
and receive presents. ® ^ 
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CflAPTEB XXV. 

Concerning Bunda Nuwazs Churagan (or lamps^ i, e. illu- 
minations), observed on the 16 th day of the eleventh 
month, Zeeqaeda ; also called Bunda nuwaz^s month. 

His holiness Bunda Nuwaz, surnamed Gaysoo duraz^ or the 
“ long-ringletted,” (may Grod sanctify his sepulchre !) was a great 
vmllee. He observed in one of his religious reveries, that in the event 
of people being unable, for substantial reasons, to undertake the pil- 
grimage to Mecca, their visiting his mausoleum, once in their lives, 
would be attended with the same benefit as performing the pilgrim- 
age. His blessed shrine is at Gool-burgah* (Calburgah^. There, on 
the 16th of the month, in the day-time, they perform his sundul, and 
on the night following the 17th day {L e, the 18th night of the 
Mohtitnmuaans), they observe his oors with the same splendour and 
state as that of his excellency Qadir Wullee is observed at Nagore- 
Nagputtun (p. 160) ; nay, if any thing, with greater splendour. 

Li other countries, however, it is on the 15th and 16th that they 
have illuminations in his name, cook maleeda or polaooy offer fateeha 
over them, send some to their relatives, partake themselves of it, and 
distribute to others. 

On the night of the 16th, {L e. the 17th night of the Moosul- 
mans,) some people pour ghee into sixteen lamps previously prepared 
of silver or paste, and having therein lighted wicks, place them on 
maleeda and oSqx fateeha over them, as described at p. 156. 


Oool^burgah, or a place of roses ; from goolburg^ rose-petals, and^, a place. 
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CHAPTER XXVL . 

Concerning the Buqr-eed (qoorhanee, or sacrifice) ; alias 
Eed-ool-zoha ; its Arfa and Eed (or feast), held on the 
9th day of the twelfth month, Btiqr-eed. 

On the day or evening of tlie 9tli of the month Zilhujja or 
Buqr^eed^ they cook polaoo^ hulwa, and chupateean^ and perform arfa^ 
in the same way as the slwban^ alias shuh^eAmrat arfa^ was observed 
and described at p. 166 ; such as offering fateeha in tlie names of 
deceased ancestors ; and on that day some even keeping fast ; a fast 
called nuhur^ which continues for one and a quarter watch (i. e. till 
within a quarter of ten A. M.) 

On the morning of the 10th they proceed to the eed-gah to pray- 
ers, repeating the tukbeer aloud all the way from their houses to the 
eed-gahj in the same manner as they did at tlie Eed-e^Rumzan (or 
Eed-ool-Jitr, p. 172).* 

Among the opulent, each person, after prayers, sacrifices a sheepf 
(carried thither on pmq)ose) in the name of God ; or seven individuals, 
men women and children conjointly, sacrifice a cow or a camel, f 
(p. 45) for those who offer such sacrifices will be carried by these 
animals as quickly as a horse goes, or as lightning, over the Pool- 
stra<.§ This does not include poor people, because they are not 
Sahib-e-nissab (p. 39). 

Other particulars relative to the sacrifice, having already been 
detailed under the head of Pilgrimage (p. 41), Turweea (p. 44), and 
Qoorhanee (p. 45), 1 have here treated the subject concisely. 

Moreover, after every /wr prayer, from the morning of Arfa 
(the 9th) until the season of the ussur (or afternoon-prayer, p. 38) on 
the 13th of the month, they are to repeat once the tukbeer]] -e-tushreek 
(p.47). 

♦ Kings, princes, or Nuw-wabs proceed to the Eedgah in great pomp and state. A 
very interesting and accurate account of processions on these occasions is given by Mrs. 
M. H. Ali, voL i. p. 263 . 

t This feast is held in commemoration of Abraham’s intending to sacrifice his son 
Ismaeel, agreeably to the Mohnmmudans, and not Is-hoq (Isaac). 

t The reason for sacrificing the camel, &c. (according to Mrs. Mecr), is that such 
animals vi ill be in readiness to assist those who offer them, on their passage over the 
Poolsirat, to eternity. Vol i. p. uo. 

§ Poolsirat, the bridge over the eternal fire, across which the Moosulmans believe 
they mnst pass into paradise. 

II Page 173. 
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After prayers they prepare kuhah of the meat sacrificed as above, 
and rotee ; and each one at his own house having had fateeha offered 
over them, in the name of his holiness Il)raheem and Tsmaeel, and 
having distributed them to people, they breakfast. 

Some fast till after the khootha^ when having prepared seehh- 
rotee* they offer fateeha over it, and eat. 

Many cook various delicious dainties on the oecasion an<l distri- 
bute them. 

Some, who possess the means, send to each relative or friend, 
according to their rank, one, two, or .more sheep ; while others again 
send one or two fore or liind quarters, or distribute only some portions 
of it. 


The flesh of the animal so sacrificed is divided into three portions ; 
one is for the use of the sacrifleer himself ; a second is given in alms 
to the poor and indigent : the third is bestowed among relatives and 
friends (p. 45). 

As at tlie Ked-p’-Runizai) (p. 174), so at this, schoolmasters dis- 
tribute eedeean (p. 33) among tlieir scholars, and prf>cnrc in return 
eedeeami (holiday presents). 

Among Moosulmans, the ced-oo/-/i^raiid eed-^ooUZohai^ov Buqr-eed) 
are tw^o grand eeds (festivals). On these occasions, both the learned 
and illiterate resort to the eedijahj considering them real feasts. Inde- 
pendently of these, however, there are others; such as the Asliooray Ahh- 
ree^char^shoomha^ Shnh^e’-buratj &c. wdiich pi’opej’ly are not feasts, but 
are observed as such ; consequently, with the exception of the two 
former, all that has been related, as occurring in the other months of 
the year, are nothing more ihdiW fateeha offered in the names of eminent 
saints, and cannot bo- comprehended luidcr the denomination of eed9> 
or feasts. 

In many towns and villages there are tlie shrines {cJiillas or astanas^ 
as they are called) of celebrated saints ; where the inhabitants of the 
place, annually, in different mouths of the year, ])erform, according to 
their convenience, simdulj oors, and fateeha^ in their names. For 
example, at Hydrabad, in the name of his holiness Mowla Allee, they 
perform his sundul on the IGth, and his churagan (f)r oors) on the 17th 
of the month Rujub^ and that on a hill named after him, about five 
miles to the north-east of the cantonment of Secunderabad and about 
three or four coss (six or eight miles) from the city of Hydrabad. 
The noise and bustle, which take place there on that occasion, can 
only be conceived by an eye-witness. It continues during the above 
two days in all its grandeur, but people arc busily occupied 

* Seekh properly means a skewer; but here signifies meat trussoil on skewers broiled, 
and served up with rotee or bread. 
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about it* a day or two before and after. Nay, there is more tan and 
aport going on at this than even at the ashoora. \ 

On the 18th day of this month another feast is celebrated, and 
that solely by the sheeahs or Emameinij called GtuleerjitXi (alluded to 
at p, 7). It is described in the Bara Masa as being a great solemn- 
ity, which the soul rejoices to reflect upon, the happy mention of 
wmch, is listened to with delight All use but one language (the 
author observes) in extolling the excellencies of this feast, which is in 
commemoration of the express declaration, made on iJiat day by 
Mohummud, agreeably to the command of God, that Alice, the com- 
mander of the iaithful and the king of saints, was to be his successor. 
This message was delivered at “a place called Gudeer Khoom^ a halting 
station for karwans (caravans), where there are a number of constantly 
running streams, situated half-way between Mecca and Medina. It is 
from the name of this place, that the feast has derived its appellation. 
It is moreover said, tliat whoever observes this feast will be entitled 
to place his foot in the kingdom of heaven. 


Erecting booths where all sorts of things, eatables, drinkables, &c. are sold, deco- 
rating houses (some of the latter with European articles of furniture), from the terraces, 
windows, and verandahs of which, a fine view is obtained on the festiv^ days, of the 
scone below, where an innumerable crowd of men, women, children, elephants bcantifiilly 
caparisoned, horses, See. passing and repaising, present a motley appearance. 

+ t. e, Mohurrum, q, v. p. 112. 
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CHAPTEB XXVII. 

Concerning Nuzur-O’-Nyaz, or Vows and Oblations. 

There are various kinds and descriptions of vows and oblations; 
or dedications. 

Men and women, Sheeahs and Soonnees^ to the extent of each 
one’s belief in these tUngs, vow, that when what they desire shall 
come to pass, they will, in the name of God, the Prophet, his compa- 
nions, or some wulUey present offerings and oblations. For instance, 
if any should recover from sickness, or find a lost sheep, or obtain 
employment (service), or be blessed with offspring, or if his foe be 
ruined or killed, or if his master be pleased with him, or if he obtain 
promotion, then in the name of each of these, there are certain forms 
observed, and particular victuals cooked. Of this I shall select a few 
examples. 

(an offering unto God). This consists in prepar- 
ing polfwoy qoormay and rotee^ and distributing iliem among friends 
and the poor, and giving any sort of grain, a sacrificed sheep, clothes, 
or ready-money in alms to tiie indigent. 

Some women prepare dood^h^payray^ or pindeeaviy with sugar, 
milk, and rice, or wheat flour ; others also mutleeda and goolgoollayy 
oSev/aieeha over them, and distribute them to all. 

It is not essentially necessary that fateeha should be offered in the 
name of God ; it is sufficient to say, at the time of making the vow, 
that the oblation is in the name of God. It is merely the vulgar who 
have such faith in it, that they never dispense with the custom, or 
eat the food, without first having offered fateeha over it. The above 
pindeean are called oollah-ruhum kay pindeean, or only nihum.* 

Some fry flour in ghee, add to it sugar, fruits, k'hopray dates, 
sliced almonds, and chironjeej^ bhA o^qy fateeha over them. This is 
called asan (easy). 

Many women prepare ruhum {vide above) goolgoollayj mulleeday 
and observe rutjugga (noctiu’nal vigils), sitting up all night, playing 
on the d^hol and singing. 

Some women, at weddings, or at any other time, after their 
wishes have been realized, prepare pindeeany in the name of Peer 
Shittab. The manner of doing this is as follows. A sohagin (married) 
woman, or a widow, is bathed, dressed neatly, and supplied with red 


* i. e. The mercifal God*8 Pindeean ; or the merclhxl.*’ 
t Nut of the chironjia sapida, Koxb. also called Pyal 
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twisted thread, on which are formed nine, eleven, or nineteen knots. 
She is then dispatched to all their relatives and fidends for the purpose 
of begging. On her arrival at the doors of the different houses, she 
calls out, I am come to mitie the knots of Peer Shittab.” Then the 
people of the house throw into her lap half a seer or a seer of unboiled 
rice ; whereupon she unravels one of the knots. When all the knots 
have been thus undone, and she has begged at the several houses 
corresponding to the number of knots, and returned home, the mistress 
of the house, with the rice thus obtained, prepares pindeeatk^ and 
transmits one to every house where the woman had begged. 

Or, in tlie name of Peer-millaoo, they prepare rotee of wheats or 
(kess rnaai-kay-bhajee^^ and place along with them goor^ sugar, ghee^ 
or til (gingilie) oil,t o^ev fateeha over them, eat, and distribute them 
within doors, but never carry them abroad. Some dig an aJlawa 
(p. 164), in a corner of the room, over which they wash their hands ;t 
and having thrown the food, together Avith the remnants of the meal, 
into it, they fill it up with earth. 

Or, they fill Peer Deodar’s koonday^^ with duJiee and boiled rice. 

Or, in tlie name of Kat Bawa Sahib^ they prepare a curry of a 
cock and rotec^ offer fateeha over them, and distribute. 

Some women preserve choontees^ (p. 21), from one to five in 
number, on their children’s heads, and consecrate them in the name 
of some celebrated wallee^ saying, I dedicate this to so and so ; and 
Avhen the child has attained such an age (specifying it), I shall 
prepare &c., offer fateeha^ and have the choontees shaved by 

the barber.’’ 

Again, some in the Dukk’hin (or south, erroneously written 
Deccan), a^r their wishes haA^e been fulfilled, ^ositjuhaz (mimic sliips), 
as has already been described under the head of huldee^ in the third 
section of the chapter treating on ‘‘ Marriage.” 

Or, they merely take one, two, or three lamps made of paste or 
earth, light them Avith thread-wicks in ghee^ put them on an earthen 
or brass plate, with cowries in them, more or less according to their 
means, and carry them to the sea-beach, or to the margin of any river, 
spring, or well, offer fateeha over them, and leave them there. In 
carrying them thither, shopkeepers as well as travellers put cawrieB 


* Amaranthus tristis, Lin. 

t 01. Sesam. orientale, Lin. 

J The Indian mode of washing hands difiers from the European : they do ndt dip 
their bands into the water, but, while an attendant pours water out of an ewer, waah the 
hands over the basin. 

§ An earthen vessel, somewhat in the shape of a flower-pot. 

J1 CAoontee, the plait or tie of hair behind the head. 
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and pke into them. After the faieeha^ children scramble for the 
cowries and pice ; but the brazen dish is brought home by the owner.^ 

There are some people who, every Thursday in the year, put a 
few flowers and some sugar in a dona* and launch it on the water, in 
the name of Khoaja-khizur, and at times throw a number of kowries 
into the water. 

I understand that, in Bengal, it is usual, on any Thursday (but 
among the rich generally on the last one) of the Bengalee month BAa- 
(fon, for both men and women to fast all day in the name of Khoaja- 
khizur ; and that having made one or two juhaz^ alias hayra^ or mohur^ 
punKhee^ or luchka^ of split bamboo frame-work, covered with coloured 
paper, ornamented with tinsel, beautifully formed, and elegantly 
lighted up with kuwn-wul^ and decorated with flowers, they bum 
incense, and carry sheerbirrinj or duleea, and roteeanj or fowl-curries 
with rooteeaiij or sweetmeats, sometimes to the amount of twenty 
rupees’ worth ; and playing on tasa-^murfa^ haja-bujuntur^ nuqaray^ 
letting off fire-works in great pomp and state, accompanied by friends 
and relatives, convey them on men’s shoulders, as they do iaboots 
(p. 119), to the brink of the river, where they fix them on floating 
rafts, made by trussing the trunks of plantain-trees on bamboo skew- 
ers. They also take a couple of plates, one containing the food of 
oblation, the other the paste or silver lamps, lit up with ghee and thread 
(as a wick), and having had fateeha offered over them by the moolla 
in the name of Edioaja-khizur, they give to the moolla his fee of a 
rupee or two for performing the fateeha ; and having put the above 
two plates, with some cash, as an offering, into it, they set it adrift 
on the water. Afterwards, grown-up persons as well as boys jump 
into the water, swim for, and plunder it. 

Some take the bayras to the middle of the river, and there set 
them adrift ; but, previously to so doing, set afloat on the stream 
hundreds of earthen-plates, one after another, containing lamps. A 
few of the more wealthy construct the above rafts on a scale suffi- 
ciently large to allow hundreds of people to stand on one of them ; 
and fixing numbers of mohur-punKhees^ &c. on it, with a great deal of 
illumination, letting off fire-wwks, burning blue-lights, and firing off 
matchlocks, they float down with the tide in the middle of the river. 
The whole presents a fine spectacle, and the crowd of spectators 
enjoy its splendour in a most agreeable manner from the shores. After 
which, the vowers bring the food home, entertain their friends and rela- 
tives with it, and distribute some of it among the people of the house. 

The poor place on two earthen plates, two goocheeX 6c<cWeaves, 

* Dcna^ a leaf folded up so as to hold a parcel of dcteMeaves, flowers, food, or any 
other thing.! 

t JTiitemirid, lit the lotus^ bnt here referring to a sort of a shade made with mica 
and coloured paper, intended to represent the htusy within which they bum wax candles. 

t A goochee is a bundle, of a hnndred betel-leaves. 
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with &ye in eanh^ a Httle peetaUeiheefneelf £^ed up in plan- 

tain} leaves, and two lamps with ghee^ io^^er with five, nine^ or 
twenty-one kovoriesj or as many aundaa^ of them, and take along with 
these an emply hta^ and proc^ in the evening to the banks of the 
river ; and there, having lighted up the lamps, they get the faUeha 
ofifered in the name of Khoaja-khizur by the moolla (to whom they 
give the Jcoumes)^ and float the plates on the water, which the children 
immediately plunder. People behold the fim, enioy a laugh, and are 
delighted. At last the person who has made tne vow fills the hta, 
with water and brings it home, and with a mouthful of that water 
breaks fast, takes his meal, and goes to sleep. 

After the same fashion they perform other vows : such as, 
Lunggur^ detailed under the head of Mohurrum^ p. 141 


G&ndguhwara 143 

Door^ Baoolee^ Bolaq..... do. 

Bayree 156 

BuddChee 158 

Kundoree» 164 

Glioray do. 

Koonday, 165 


And in the same manner, in the name of renowned individuals, 
they put on their children nufh-^nees^ hundeesy towqSy zunjeersy and 
torras. 

It is a general custom that when about to undertake a journey, 
or when a misfortune befalls a person, they tie im a piccy a quarter, 
half or one rupee piece, or a cKhullay || in a bit of cloth dyed yellow 
with turmeric, in the name of Emam Zamin, and wear it tied on to 
the left upper arm. On reaching their destination in safely, or in 
getting rid of their affliction, they take it off ; and with its value, 
or adding something to it, they purchase sheernee^ or prepare maleeda 
or some sort of palaooy and offer fateeha in the name of his 
holiness.1[ 


* SoopareBt areca-nuts, or betel-nuts, 

f PeetcU$e sheernee, cakes of jaggree or raw sugar. 

Musa paradisiaca, Lin. 

§ Four ef any thing is a gunda, 
li CPhyUah^ a thin wiiy nsetaliic ring. 

^ * * * § ** When any one is going on a journey, tibe friends send bands of silk oar riband, 
‘ in the folds of which are secured silver or gold coins. These are to he tied on the arm 
of the person projecting the joornej, and such ofierings are called Ernam zaminee, 
“^or the Emam' 8 protection. Should the traveller he distressed on his journey, ho may ^ 

** without blame, make use of any such deposits tied on his arm, hnt only in emergencies. 
None such occurring, he is expected, when his journey is acoomplished in safely, to 
divide all these offerings of his friends amoqgtt rigihteons people. The Syedi may 
accept these gifts, such being considered holy, (jpoaA).”— Mrs. Meter, vol. i. p. 253. 
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Leai^ed men, oxelusite of tlie nwt^^^laihy nya&^e* * * § ^TU«§Gdl, 
faMka t huzrut^hah* and peer-^-du»tuffeery perform orfoto Other 
vows and oblations ; such as imhayl; in the name of Shah-Ahmud- 
Abd-ool-Huq of Rad’holee. They prepare hulwa with equal wei^ts 
of gheey sugar, and flour ; the more devout preparing and eating it 
themselves, on no account ever giving any of it to smokers or to 
women. 

In the name of Su-munnee, alias Shah Shurf Boo AUee Qulun- 
dur, and Shah Shurf ood Deen Yeli-eea Moonaree, and Aiunud 
Khan, and Moobariz Khan, they prepare a dish of food, of one 
manndli. of qoorma made of meat, one maund of duhecy one maund 
of wheaten munday or rooteean {L e. leavened or unleavened bread), 
offer fateelm over them, and distribute them among men and 
women. 

They also perform the iosha of the askab^e-kuhuf dressing 
meat or rooteean with duliee. Seven brothers, called Aleekha, Muk- 
sulimfca, Tub-yu-nus, Kushfootut, Udurqut, STunus, Yufinus, were 
very cordial friends together, and the most virtuous among the cliil- 
dreii of Israel ; and they had also an affectionate dog, named Qut- 
meera. In the name of these seven, they take out seven plates full 
of the above food, offer fateeha over, then eat, and distribute them. 
They have likewise a separate dish for the dog, which is not placed 
with the ojthers, but given to some dog to eat. 

Tlie Sheeahs prepare Itazree (breakfast) in the name of his holi- 
ness Abbas Alice Ullum-burdar, Hosein’s step-brother ; t. e, they cook 
polaooy roteey curries, &c. and distribute them ; but among none save 
Sheeahs, In fact, after the fateehay they even revile the companions 
before they partake of the food. 

The generality of their women vow and make poorun in the name 
of Eemam Jaffur Sadiq (may God be pleased with him !). That is, 
they dress pooreetmy offer fateehay eat, and distribute it to dl. 

Some women make the kundoree of her ladyship, Beebee Fateemat- 
ooz Zohura. That is, they prepare various kinds of food in a private 1| 


* Huzrut Shah, a name of Mowla Allee. 

t Tosha, provision, particularly, of a traveller, or tliat which is carried with^the 
funeral of a deceased person, to support him during his journey to the other world. 
Viaticum. 

X A mun or maund, equal to forty seers or eighty Jbs. 

§ Ashab-e-kukuJ, or the companions of the cave ; i. e. the seven sleepers. This is 
founded on a legend of seven young Christians of Ephesus, who fled, as tiiey say, from 
the persecution of the emperor Decius, and slept in a cave, adbompanied only by their 
dog, for three hundred and nine years. Mohummud has adopted this story in the eigh- 
teenth chapter of the Qoran. 

ii In secret, because being her ladyship’s food, it is not proper that every one, 
.especially men, should see il. 
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place^ of which respectable and virtuous ladies are alone entitled to 
partake : no one else is allowed a share. Men are not even permitted 
to look at it, and the fateeha is offered over it, under cover of a 
curtain. 

Sometimes they prepare heehee ka sanuky alias beebee ka bamriy 

Some women prepare, in the name of Shah Dawul, rooteean with 
juwary* * * § hajra^ylf or any other kind of ^ain, maleeday rmat kay hhajee^ 
and place goor along with them, ana offer fateeha. Some prepare 
them with their own money, with more or less grain procured by 
begging. The man or woman who is sent to beg, goes to the houses 
either of their relatives or of strangers, and calls out shah-'da'iml. The 
landlord, on hearing the sound, gives him a seer or half a seer of any 
kind of grain. Some sacrifice a sheep in his name, cook polaoo and 
quleeaj eat and distribute. 

Some, when any difficulty or misfortune befalls them, set out on 
their travels with their wives and families, all dressed in blue ; and 
subsist {lit. fill their bellies) by begging. When their difficulties 
have been removed they return home, and make vows according to 
their means. 

Some irreligious women pre])aro kurralieet (or goolgoollay), in 
the name of Sheikh Suddoo, and by artifice, (for if known that it is 
iiheikh Suddoo* s fateeha^ no one would perform it) contrive to get the 
person w^lio fateehas to do it over this food. This ceremony is 
denominated meean hte (or Sheikh Suddoo kee) ku^^ahee. 

Moreover, some impious women fix upon a day, and dressing 
themselves in men’s clothes, have a meeting at night, which is called 
bythuL In this assembly they have flowers, party ut[ury, sunduly and 
sheernee, Domneeaus or other \romen play on x\\q puK haivuj or dholuky 
and sing. Then this wicked woman, on whose head^5AeiM Suddoo 
is, becoming as if intoxicated, continues whirling her head round ; 
and foolish women who wish any particular thing to happen, apply to 
her, to direct them how to succeed in accomplishing it. For instance, 
a woman says Meeaw, I go mdqee\ (or 1 ofter my life for you ;) that 
I may have a child.” Then the revolving woman, if she pleases, 
gives her a beeroy (| some of her own oogaly^ or some sheerneey which 
she, with profound faith, actually eats. However, God is Lord of all, 
and it depends upon his will and pleasure whether the woman shall be 
with child or not. But if perchance she should bring forth a child, the 


* Juwar^ or great millet (Holcas saccharatus. Lin.) 

t Bajray^ (Holcas ^picatius, Lin, Panicum spinatum, Roxb.) 

t Kurrahee, or frying-pan. 

§ Budget jana^ to become a sacrifice for the welfare, &c, of another. 
J Beera, Vide Glossary, pan ha btera, 

^ Oogalf that which is spit out after chewing icfcMcaf. 
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belief of these unfortunate creatures in these things is 'nHmjsrftillT 
confirmed, and they turn real infidels. Should she not have a chito, 
•he concludes Meean is angry with her, and repeats the ceremony with 
redoubled credulity. The case is similar in other affairs. 

Sensible and learned people have no faith in Sheikh Suddoo^ but 
consider him in the light of a devil. His tomb, or rather the spot 
marked out where he disappeared, is at Amrohee, where there is 
always a great deal of noise and bustle. * ** 

Besides these there are other objects of superstition ; such as ma- 
lignant spirits, fairies, Nurseea^'f &c. in which many believe. 

May God blacken the faces J of such people. 

Some, to obtain the accomplishment of their wishes, petition his 
majesty Seekundur (Alexander tlie Great), vowing that should their 
desire be gratified they will offer up horses in his name. Accordingly, 
when their wishes are I’ealized, they cause small burnt earthen-horses 
with riders on them to be made, and having had faieeha offered in his 
highness’ name, they convey them in great pomp and state to the spot 
fixed on for his astana^ and place them there ; and at such places hun- 
dreds of such horses lie in heaps. 

Some, after making small horses, place them in front of their 
houses, or set them up over their doors. 

Many, *among Hindoos as well as Moosulmans, have great vene- 
ration for the above celebrated character ; and I have observed, in 
some places, Hindoos offer horses in the above way in tlie name of 
some of their deities ; consequently it cannot be discovered without 
enquiry whether such places are astanas or idol temples. 

Independently of these, there are innumerable other saints, at 
whose shrines oblations arc offered; and that usually at their corses ; 
at many of them by Hindoos as well as Moosulmans. I shall name a 
few of those most generally known, c. ff, 

Sooltan Sarw^ar, at Baloutch, four coss from Moultan. 

Shah Shums-ood-Deen-Dariai, at Depaldal in Lahore. 


• “ The ignorant part of the population of Hindoostan/’Mrs. M. H. Ali observeSy 

** hold a superstitious belief in the occasional visitations of the spirit of Sheikh Suddoo. 
“ It is very common to hear the vulgar people say, if any one of their friends is afflicted 
“ with melancholy, hypochondria, &c. : ‘ Ay, it is the spirit of Sheikh Suddoo has poB- 
** sessed him.* In each cases the spirit is dislodged from the afflicted person by sweet- 
^ meats, to be distributed among the poor ; to which is added, if possihley the ssorifice of 
** a black goat.*’ For farther particulars of the history of Sheikh Saddoo, vide |drB. M. 

' H. AU*8 ” Obsenrations on the Mussulmans of India,” vol. ii. p, 324. 
t Hindoo dmties. 

t That is, send them to hell ; for Che moment they get Untb, tiieir foist mn sup- 
posed to get black hj being scotched is the fire, 

* 

Y 
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Qoottoob Sahib) or Qoottoob-ood^Deeii) near Dehli. 

Sheikh Buha-ood*Deen) Zakaria (or Ziikhmee; vide Mooltan 
Ham. Gaz.) at Cotcaror in Moultan. 

Forreed-ood-Deen (sumamed Shukurgunj), at GHianawal near 
Moultan. 

Shah Nizzam-ood-Deen Owleea^ at Dehli. 

Kubeer punthee, or Nanuk punthee, at Ruttunpore in Oude. 

Baba Lai, at Dhianpoor in Lahore. 

Shah Dola, at Sealkote in Lahore. 

Syed Shah Zouhour, at AUahabad. 

Sheikli Mohummud All Hazin GillaneO) at Benares in Allahabad. 
Hosuln Abdaul, or Baba Wullee, in a valley called Hosein 
Abdaul, in Lahore. 

Peer Julal, near Lucknow, in Oude. 

Syed Zein ool Abay Deen, at Rowza, in Aurangabad. 

Shah Arzanee, at Patna, in Bahar. 

Shah Lohaunee, at Monghir, in Bahar. 

Nekmundun, at Bhowanipoor, in Bengal. 

Afioph-ood-Dowlah, at Lucknow, in Oude. 

Shah Selim Chishtee, at Futtipoor Sikra, in Agra. 

Hafiz, at Shiraz, in Persia. 

Mowluwee Meer Askaree, at Juanpoor. 

Kureem-ood-Deen. 

Zain Shah, &c. 

In the Duk’hun ; 

Huzrut Baba Fuqr-ood-Deen Gunj-ool-Israr, at Pilgoonda, in 
Mysore. 

Chundur Buddun, and Mohy Yeear, at Cuddry Caticul, in Canara. 
Tubur-e-Allum, or Nuthur Wullee, at Trichinopoly. 

Syed Abd-ool-Qadir, at Oodgeer. 

Hajee Ruhmut Oollah, at Rumtabad. 

Baba Boodun, or Hyat-ool-Buhur, on Baba Boodun’s Mountains, 
(S. E. of Nuggur or Bednore), in Beejapoor. 

Malik Ryhan Sahib, at (Burra) Serah, in Mysore. 

Sheikh Furreed, at Gooty in the ceded districts. 

Seekundur Padshah, at Madura, in S. Carnatic. 

Karwa Owleea at Tripetty in the Carnatic. 

Hydnr Wullee, at Mnroodga. 

Tippoo Padshah, at Aroot, in the Carnatic, &c. Ac, 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

Oonc^i&g Tureequt^ or the Path (i. e. to Heaven). It 
comprises three sections ; viz. 1st. The becoming a Moo- 
reed (disciple) ; 2d. The manner of making a Fuqeer 
(devotee), and the investiture of the Kheelafut (deputy- 
ship) ; 3cL The austerities requisite to be practised in 
order to become a WulUe (saint). 

Sect. 1. The becoming a Mooreed^ or Disciple. 

The custom of making Mooreeds had its origin with our ancestors. 
The becoming one is also termed Tulqeen or Byat. For this purpose, 
there are sages or Mushaelchsj who are great votaries, virtuous, sensi- 
ble and learned, and whose office it is to do it. 

When a man or woman wishes to become a Mooreed^ he goes 
to one of the sages belonging to the household of the particular peer 
(saint), in whose silsilla (family descent) he himself has established 
his belief, or invites him and other friends and relations to his own 
house, and there, should Providence have blessed him with the means, 
he entertains them with polaooj &c. 

Either before or after dinner, in the presence of the assembly, or 
in a closet, the Moorshvd^ after performing wuzooj with his face turned 
towards the East, seats the candidate for the mooreedship before him, 
with his face towards him,* or, as with some, facing any way. Then 
he takes hold of the right hand of the Mooreed with his (their thumbs 
touching one another, somewhat after the manner of shaking hands), 
and keeps them together. If it be a female, and one in the habit of 
going about openly, she takes hold of one extremity of a handkerchief 
or putka^ and he the other, while he is making her a moreed ; but if 
she be one who is veiled from public observation, she sits concealed 
behind a skreen or curtain (and that because the peer is one of the 
excluded, that is not a relative, although he be a Moorsliud)^ and she 
thus lays hold of the handkerchief or putka as above, and becomes a 
disciple. They deposit near them, for the Moorshud^ according to 
tkeir means, a suit of clothes, a khilautj some ready-money, d’^han^kay 
k^heeleeaUy butashay sheernee, sunduly ornaments or garlands made of 
flowers, and lighted benjamin-pastiles. 

First of all he directs the disciple to repeat the Ustugfar (or 
deprecation), and the five hilmay (or creeds), besides some other 
supplications ; after which the Mooreed says to his peer^ what- 

that tho disciple msj look towards iho West or the * 
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<< ever sins I haf«e intentionally, or unintentionally committed, I do 
now, this instant, repent of, and I promise sincerely, before my 
peeTy and in the presence of God and his Messenger, never to com- 
^‘mit them again.” Then the Moorshud sums up to him the names 
of all his peers contained in the Shujray* which goes back as filr as the 
time of the Prophet (the peace 1 &c.); and enquires, Do you consent 
‘‘ to acknowledge these peek's ?” 

Some peers, naming merely their own ifoorslwd, ask, As I have 
^‘accepted him, do you accept me as your The disciple 

replies, in either case, I do.” When he has repeated all their names, 
he lets go the disciple’s hand, takes a cup of shurhut, offers certain 
supplications over it, and, having blown u})on it, and taken two or 
three mouthfuls of it himself, hands it to his di^ciJ)le, who instantiy 
rises from his seat, and drinks the wdiole off wdtli the utmost reverence. 
Some Moorshuds make them also read two o'ukut prayers of Shookreea 
(thanksgiving). After this, such money, &c. as was intended for the 
Moorshud is presented to him. The candidate, after having been 
made a Mooreed, makes qudum-hosee^ to the Moorshud and sulain to 
all present, who return the sulam, adding, “ Be thou blessed.” 

Next day or the day after, the Moorshud furnishes his disciple 
with a copy of the Shvjra, in order that he may remember them. 

Some foolish and ignorant people consider these Slmjras as most 
sacred, and even venerate them more than tlie Qoran : nay, they make 
amulets of them, and wear tliem round their arms and necks ; and 
when tliey die are buried witli these jilaced on their breasts. 

The Moorshud then reveals to the disciple, in a whisper, (lit. 
breast to breast, hand in hand, and ear to ear,) all the secret mysteries 
of godliness. 

They esteem moorshuds as their own fathers, and people in the 
world are said to have four fathers : as stated before, when treating 
of the Qoran hee Iluddeea, p. 32. 

Sect. 2. The manner of making a Fuqeer (JDevctee); the consideration 
of tJa four Peers (^Saints,) and fourteen khan^waday {Households), 
from which Fuqeers in general have desanded ; together with other 
varieties of Fuqeers, as also of M ushaekhs ; and the investiture with 
the Keehfut {Depvtyship). 

When a moorshud is about to make any one a fuqeer, either in 
his own ai/.n7/a (race) or in any other in which he has the authority so 
to do, tile candidate, according to his means, prepares polaoOy Hrreeanee, 

* 8hujra (vnlgo. Shijra). A list of saints or holy predecessors, in the Ibm of a 
genaalogical tree given to disciples. 

t VideSiiin»,6leM. 
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ar^leeoj and ndniy and gives a mayla.^ On this occasion about 
or lifW faqeerny more or less, of various tribes, toother with their 
fiiends and beggars, are assembled by invitation, and the fuqeer whose 
office it is to Mar the messages of invitation is named Iznee. At the 
time of making one 2^ fvqeer they have flowers, sundtil, sheernpfi^ gonj^ 
bhnvgj BOoKha^ goorakoo^ all present. The inoorHhud first of all gete 
the candidate’s four viz, the hair of his beard, of his mustacnios, 

of his eyebrows, and of the rest of the body, removed; or instead of 
shaving these, they clip a few (lit. five or seven) hairs off each part 
with a pair of scissors. During the operation of shaving off the hair 
and paring the nails, &c. there are certain sentences of the Qoran^ or 
supplications in Arabic which the woorshwi repeats. Then, after 
having had the fuqeer bathed, he makes him stand or sit before him, 
and repeat the five Kulma-e-Shneeut ; viz 1st. Kidma-e-ty-uh ; 2d. 
Kulma^e-^shuhadnt ; 3d. Kuhna-e-tmu^eed ; 4th. Kulma-e’-tow-heed ; 
5th. Kulmfi-e-rNd-e-koofoor ; and the common ustugfar^ as well as 
ten other kulmay (creeds) current among fuqeers. 

Having then imparted to him such admonition and advice as he 
deems necessary, he repeats again the names of all his moorahuds to 
him ; and asks, “ Have you consented to acknowledge me and all 
these ?” The other replies, I have.” When he has made him 
repeat this three times, he, either with his own hands places a taj 
(cap) on his head, or gets another to do it ; he then ties a small cloth 
turban of eight or ten cubits’ length around it, j)uts a htfnee or alfa^ 
tusheeh-ariy kuntha^ and sylee round his neck, a leather tusma, a 
or looftg^ and kwnmnvbund about his waist, susj)ends a small circular 
piece of white mother-of-pearl called dal to his foot, and hands to him 
a vKhurree-rotual^ and a hfch-kole^ alias Jcishtee^X &c. He then gives 
him some of his own Via (contaminated) shurbut to drink. On 
putting on each article, he rejieats certain sentences of the Qoran or 
some Arabic supplications. Wlienthe/z/y^jcr is c )inplete]y decked out 
in his new garb, the peer gives him anew name ; as l>i^miIla-.shah, 
Umr-oollah-shah, Hussun-oollah-shah, Lutteef-shah. or Goolzar-shah, 
&o. In short, in every instance they have the word shah (king) 
affixed to their names ; as much as to signify, that he is lord over his 
own will and has renounced the world. Then all the fuqeers call out, 
he is made ! he is made !” and the man ever after goes under his 
new name. Then the moarshud makes him diiect his face towards 
the qihta and perform sijduh (prostration) to God. After which, 
instead of uttering the usual salutation ussulam^oon ah/~koonij he, 
adopting the fuq^f^rs' technical mode of expression, says to the moorshud 
and all the members of tlie assembly, Eshq-Ailah^ wo Moorahud^ 


* Mayla^ literally signifies a fair, but is a term also applied to entertaioments given 
to fuqeirs, 

t Whurre^romalt i. e. a chlhurrae or twig of a tree, (p. 195) with a romalot 
handkerchief wound round the upper end of it. 

t A beggar’s wallet, which consists generally of the shell of the double sea ooooa- 
nut, (eocof nuddivica, Willd; Lodoioea secheOamm, Lab.) 
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and otims, instead of rqdjing f f w-a%nibof9io«fr^ii^^ 
as oth^. people would do^ answer^ sudara eshp jitnmcU .Ado^% 
These various ceremonies observed by fuqeers^ such as reading certain 
sentences of the Qaran^ wearing alfa^ kuntha^ £ 0 ., are not consonant 
either to the shurroy the word of 6od^ or the traditional sayings of 
the Prophet They have notwithstanding gained ground, iike many 
other customs which have been corrupted, in Hindoostan. 

At the conclusion of this the moorshud gives to the fuqm* the 
following precepts ; viz. 1st. what stands, do not touch ; what lies 
down, do not move ; (meaning, do not steal). 2d. Let your tongue 
observe truth ; (or, do not lie.) 3d. Keep your on ti^it ; 
{f. e. commit no adultery.) 4th. Treasure these up in your mind, 
^Id. Beware. Exert yourself ; gain your liveliliood by begging or 
working, it matters not which ; but eat things lawful. 

Then they distribute food among the fuqeersy giving each such 
share as he is entitled to.§ 

When all this is done, the above individual is constituted a real 
fuqeer ; and no one reproaches him thereafter, for associating with 
Jugeers. 

It is a rule with fuqeevsy whether they do or do not perform 
prayers at the appointed seasons, that they must repeat something or 
other on their beds, and make sijdah to tlie deity. This, in their 
phraseology, is called bisturray kny ashnan ruh»na (L e. being friends 
with one’s bed). When they have occasion to sulam to any one, tliey 
say, Allah Allah hy hurray y baboo ! khoosh ru-ho or saeea Allee 
wo nubbee ka 774 ^//^. ”11 In like manner, when people of the world 
salnte a fugeevy they say, “ bundugee hy shah snhiby^ or ‘‘ Bulam hy 
8hah sahiV^ (L e. 1 salute you master sire !); becajise, in becoming 
fuqeersy they rise in dignity. 

All fugeers have originated from char "peer (or four spiritual 

g lides) ; ana chowda khan-waday (or fourteen households) ; and the 
llowing is the connexion. The 1st peer was Huzrut Moortooaa 
Allee ; he invested with the kheelafat (deputyship) the 2d peer Khoaja 
fiossun Busree ; he constituted his deputies, the 3d peer Khoiya 
Hubeeb Ajmee, and the Hh, peer Abd-ool- Wahid bin Zyd Koofee. 

From the third p er have descended nine households, tiz. Ist 

* ^ To the elect of God, and the spiritual guide to God. 

t To tlie favcurites of God, to all the/agssrs of God. 

^ t Be always beloved, tboa beauty of God. 

I.AUnding to tbe custom among them of giving a double portioii to noorj^tab, 
(or who are resident; u e. not, as most are, travelliiig}yit2W« ; 

litd to all toe rest, out. 

I Or " Gjd, Goi is great, sqidre. Be hi^y.** 

5 Mly toellWorOit. toeelmdow) or4ileeai^ of;i^ 




.tihbMbdean, from Hnbee AjiuM f 24 * lytboTMsbi, fitM BsMMd 
^Mtamee, stmiamed Tyfow; dd. Eurkheean, ft'om Sli«ildl''lflM(Af 
Ettrichee ; 4th. Joneideean, from Joneid Bagdadee. To thiMe iUp 
Tubgatee fuqeers trace their origin. — 5th. Buqteean, from Sirree 
8aqtee ; 6&. Gazrooneea^/, from Abd-oollah-Huqeeqee, aliaa Hnni^ 
Gazroonee; 7th. Turtooseean, fi*om Ahdoorfurrah Turtoo&ee. TPbe 
Qadiree fugeers descend from these. 8tli. Firdoseean, from Ntnum* 
ood-Deen Kubree Firdosee ; 9th. Sohurwurdeean, from ISheikh Zeea- 
ood-Deen Aboo Kujeeb Sohurwurdee. From these have sprung the 
Sohmvmrdee fugeera* 

From the fourth pe^r have sprung five lineages, viz. lOfli. 
^deean, from Abd-ool- Wahid bin Z)d; 11th. Aeeazeea/», from 
Foozyl bin Aeeaz ; 12th. Adhumeeaw, from Eebraheem Adhum Bul- 
khee ; 13th. Hoobyreeaw, from Ameen-ood-Deen Hoobyrut-ool- 
Busree; 14 th. Cliisliteeaw, from Sheikh Aboo Is’haq Chishtee. From 
these have descended the Chiahteean fuqeei a. 

Besides these there are a few other families among /wy«frs; but 
these fourteen are the principal ones, tiom whicli the rest have 
branched off. 

The origin of most of them may be traced to his holiness Allee* 
ool-Moortooza, and of one or two to Aboo Bukur Siddeeq, and from 
them to his holiness Mohummud Moostuffa (the peace ! &c.) 

The following are a few of the fugfet*8^ descendants of the above, 
whom we meet with in this country (Hindoostan). 

Ist Qadireeaj alias Banuwaj sprung from Sved Abd-ool-Qadir 
Jillanee, surnamed Peer-e-Dustugeer (p. 155), and his disciples assum* 
ing his name call themselves Qadirtecu Their dress is white, green, 
or coloinred with red ochre. 

2d. Chiahteeay followers of Khoaja Bunda Nuwaz (the long- 
ringletted, p. 175). These fuq^era are extremely partial to vocal 
music, as was their peer, Khoaja, who in one of his fits of religious 
reverie observed, that singing was tlie food and sunport of the soul, it 
is therefore proper that we should both sing and listen to singii^. 
They dress as they please. 

generally become of this description. They tie 
^ed*huttee (clothes, p. 116,148) which had been fastened to ^e 
aetnomein (ulluma) to their necks, upper arms, or cKhutiee (p. 195) with 
great faith, and preserve kakoola on their heads ; i. e. shave half the 
bead and leave long hair on the other half ; and they constantly 
repeat Allee’s name, and esteem him equal to GbMi and the Profit. 

8cL Shootareeay descendants of Shah Abd-oollah Shootar»e<*Kak ; 
their garb is similar to that of the Qadireea. 

The QueKfse, ChiakM^ and Shoviaree fugamt are also called Boy- 
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T |.ft~r Moreover, those who have had their fo«f aityoa (mde p. 1^) 
shaved, are denominated J£o<dhid-nooma (resembling infidels*) j wlula 
those who do not shave them, except over the right temple, from which 
the moor&hud at the time of making the/«9e«»- has clip^ a few hurs, 
are termed Mussool-nooma (displaying the Messenger, i. c, the Pro- 
phet). 

4th. Tuhqatem or Mudarfea,^ These are followers of Zindu 
Shah Mudar (p. 158). They generally wear a pvgree, jama^ dopnitaj 
all black ; also a looug^ and a black neckcloth ; and having fastened 
one end of a chain to one ol‘ their ankles, they stand in front of the 
shops, and continue throwing out and drawing towards them the 
other end. Or they go about tlie bazars quarrelling and fighting 
with the shopkeepers for alms ; and if their demands be not complied 
with, they abuse people most obscenely, until they prevail on them to 
grant something. 

Some among them rear tigers, bears, or monkeys, and contrive 
by some means or other to tame them, and to teach the two latter 
species of animals to dance and perform all sorts of antics ; tying 
strings to their necks, they walk about the bazars and houses with 
them, displaying their tricks to the people, who on seeing them reward 
the owners according to their means. 

Some among them are also jugglers. For instance, they cut a 
figure of a man or an animal out of a piece of paper, and make it dance 
without any visible mechanical means. Again, placing aii earthen 
chafing dish, without a bottom to it, on the head, they kindle a fire 
in it, and, placing an ii*on kurrahec on it, cook poorf'ean ; and that with- 
out their hair being at all singed by the fire. Tims they perform 
various juggling tricks of legerdemain, to the no small astonishment of 
the spectators. 

5th. Mullung fnqe.pTs are descendants of his highness Jummun 
Juttee, a follower of Zinda Shah Mudar (p. 158). Their dress is the 
same as tki2ii of the Mohurrum MuUxmg iuqens (p. 127), except that 
they wear the hair of the head very full, or it is matted and formed 
into a knot behind. Sometimes they wind some sort of cloth round 
the knob. Some of tliem tie round their waists a chain or thick 
rope as a substitute for a kordulla^X and wear a lunggotee so 
slender that it conceals but a small portion of what it is intended to 


* The term is not used as one of reproach, but merely from the ciroamattAce oCilp 
not being conformable to the precepts of the Shurra. Coojequeatly, they who eel eea- 
frary to it are considered in the light of infidels. 

t TM» clam of wandering/it^ecr., according to Mrs. M. H. AH, are atoo oalM 
Aon tiM nudl Imnd-diwa they cany with ibna. 
^ASwdaH^aatringtiedcoiiBdMie wabl, into whidh apieco of ctothHiMMlia 
befoge flttd.behiiidp^ oonititut a dreie celled a ' 
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cover. They resemble much the gosizeenj* and usually wander in 
deserts and on mountains, and visit the shrines of all reputed saiiits. 
Wherever they happen to sit down they bum d^honeej'\ and sometimes 
rub its ashes over their bodies. 

6th. Rufaee or Goorz-rmr* Tliey originate from Syed Ahmud 
Kubee, whose fu^eera strike the point of the goorz against their 
breasts, or into their eyes, level blows at their backs with the sword, 
tlirust a spit tlirough their sides, or into their eyes both of which 
they take out and put in again ; or cut out their tongues, which on 
being replaced in the mouth, re-unite. Nay, they even sever the 
head from the body, and glue them together again with saliva, and 
the body becomes re-animated, and stands up, and what is strange, 
no hemorrage attends all this cutting and slicing ; or should there be 
any it is very trifling ; and in that case, the operator is considered 
inexpert. The wound is healed by the application of a little spittle ; 
for at the time of becoming the nuorshud takes a small quan- 
tity of his own spittle, and applying it to their tongues, says, Wield 
without a])prehension the goorz upon yourself ; and if cut, apply 
a little of your spittle to the wound and it will quickly heal, by 
the influence of Syed Ahmud Kubeer.” They obey the injunction 
accordingly. 

Sometimes they sear their tongues with a red-hot iron, put a 
living scorpion into their mouths, make a chain red-hot, and pouring 
oil over it they draw their hands along it, when a sudden blaze is 
produced. I have heard it said, that they oven cut a living human 
being into two, and unite the parts by means of spittle. They also 
eat arsenic, glass, and poisons, and stand rattling the goorz at the 
shopkeepers’ doors. Snould the latter not give Something corres- 
ponding to their means, or make any delay in bestowing it, they 
begin to brandish tlie goorz. Sometimes these fuqeers even throw 
away the pice they thus receive, it being unlawful to take money by 
extortion, t 


• A particular class of Hindoo mendicants, who j;o about almost stark naked, 
f A fire lighted by fuqeers^ over which they sit inhaling the smoke, either by way 
of penance or for the purpose of extorting compliance with tlieir demands. 

J This order of devotees are called by Mrs. Meer (vol. ii. 315) chillubdars. She 
observes, that “the presumed powers of their founder are said to have been chiefly 
“ instrumental in curing the sick, or in removing temporal afflictions ; but his effectual 
“ prayers in behalf of people in difficulty, they say, surpassed those of any other of the 
“ whole tribes of devotees that have at any age existed. * 

“ They all practise one plan, whenever called upon to remove the difficulties of any 
“ person who places sufficient confidenco in their ability. On such occasions, a young 
“ heifer, two years old, is supplied by the person having a request to make, after which 
“ a fire of charcoal is made in an open space of ground, and the animal sacrificed accord- 
“ lug to Mussulman form. The bender pieces of meat are selected, spitted, and roasted 
“ over the fire, of which, when cooked, all present arc requested to partake. Whilst the 
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7th. Jallaleeaj i. e, followers of Syed Jullal-ood-Deen Bokharee 
(p. 165 ). Their dress generally consists of a syUe of {puikmee^, or) 
wool, or of thread of various colours, on the head ; a gooloobitnd^ loong^ 
or lunggotee ; in the hand they carry a sonta (club) ; on the right upper 
arm they have a scar made by the application of actual cauterjr ; for 
irts customary among the household of this tribe, at the time of mak- 
ing ^Qmfuqeersy to form a match of cloth, light it, and mark tliem on 
the arm with it* These fuqeert likewise go about the bazars begging, 
and if tlieir demands are not speedily complied withj some cauterize 
themselves with a cloth-match 5 others, dis})enbiiig with that, raise a 
hoise and uproar. 

8th. Soliagem^ descended from Moosa Soliag, whose name they 
bear. They are distinguished by being dressed like women, but gene- 
rally wear a cap, together with chom^eearv and other female ornaments 
on the wrists ; and they accept of money from kwnchneean (dancing 
girls) and huiigurhai^ow (Z>iOi^r^e-makers), as nvzurs. When any 
refuse them alms, they break their hmgreaus (glass bracelets) to 
pieces, masticate, and swallow them. 

These fuqeers generally play upon the tmnhooj^a^ seetar^ sarung^ 
bem^ &c. sing and even dance, in presence of their moorahud and jam-- 
nui allah* Moreover, should other peojde wish to hear them sing, 
they perform before them ; and they sometimes sit singing of their 
own accord. These fuqeers are generally great musicians. Nay, they 
say, that their music hath such charms, as to cause the rain to fall out of 


“ meat is roasting, the chillttbdars beat time with a small tambourine to a song or dirge 
“ expressive of their love and respect to the memory of the departed saint, their founder 
** and patron, and a hymn of praise to the Creator. 

“ The feast concluded, while the iire of charcoal retains a lively heal, these devotees 
“ commence dancing, still beating their tambourines and calling out with an audible 
“ voice, ‘ There is but one God ! Mohummud is the Prophet of God !* Then they sing 
“ in praise of Ali the descendants of the Prophet, and lastly, of Syuad Ahmud Kaabeer, 
“ their beloved saint. Each then puts his naked foot into the fire : some even throw 
“ themselves upon it, their associates taking care to catch them before they are well down; 
** others jump into the fire and out again instantly ; lastly, the whole assembly trample 
“ and kick the remaining embers about, whilst a spark remains to be quenched by this 
“ means. These efforts, it is pretended, are sufficient to remove the difficulties of the 
“ persons supplying the heifer and the charcoal. . 

These religious mendicants live on public favour and contribution; they wear 
clothes, arc deemed h armless, ^never ask alms, but are always willing to accept them; 
and have no laws of celibacy, as is the case with some wandering beggars in India, who 
“ are naked except the wrapper. Sometimes they settle, making fresh converts; but 
« many wander from city to city, always finding people disposed to administer to their 
** necessities. They are distinguished from other sects, by each individual carrying a 
“ small tambourine, and wearing clothing of a deep buff colour.'* 

^ In aU assemblies of /ageers there is one mwihud, and the rest are all called 
Jumma Allah CGod's assembly). 
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season, to soften rocks into the consistence of wax ; nay morc^ the 
very wild beasts in jungle become so enamoured of their nmsic^ 
they come, surround them, and listen.* * * § 

9th. Nuqsh-bundeea are followers of Khoaja Buha-ood, Been 
Nuqsh-bund. They are characterized by carrying each a lighlsd 
shuma (lamp) in their hands, and going about at night, singing verses 
containing expressions of honour to their moorshvdsy glory to God, 
and eulogiums on the Prophet. Shopkeepers, &c. drop pice or ccrwriea 
into their lamps. 

Fwyere of this household are generally eminent practitioners in 
the science of dawut^ reeazutj wird^ wuzaet^ and zikkir ; and it is a 
highly respectable tribe.. 

People in general who are desirous of having their wishes accom^ 
plished unite themselves to this silsilla^ as they obtain thmr object 
more successfully in this than in any other. 

10th. Bawa peeary hay fuqeevan. Their garb consists of a 
white talibund or loony gee. The body dress is a quilt made of bhugwee 
(cloth dyed with red-ochre), on which are sewed, at the distance of 
three or four fingers from each other, triangular or square pieces of 
white cloth ; it reaches down to the feet in the form of ajoobba. On 
tlieir heads they wear a long taj^ and over it a pliayta (small turban). 
They carry two thin sticks as clubs in their hands. When they go 
begging, they first call out Allah-lio^-gunnee tlien offer up some 
supplication, and crave alms. They are generally found in parties of 
two and three. Sometimes they first offer people some fruit, and 
then receive a present. 

In this country, with the exception of the above varieties of 
fuqeerSj we meet with few, 

Fuqeers never carry about with tlieni any other instruments save 
some of the following ; viz, a cFhnttee, alias clihirree^X (a switch, 
wand, or delicate twig of the branch of any tree,) sometimes painted j 
a fionto, or asa (club of wood) ; a zufur^tukeea^^ called a hyraga^^ 
of iron ; a posht^khavj that is, a little artificial hand with a handle to 

* From this it will be seen that the natives of Indio, though according to our ideas 
so utterly deficient in musical science and taste, are not at all behind in extravagant 
admiration of its effects. The above passage will remind the reader of the (able respect** 
ing the strains of Orpheus, and the famous lines of Shakespear. 

Music hath charms to tooth the savage beast, 

To soften rooks and bend the knotted oak. 

f Allah-hfhgunnee, ** (xod is independent.” 

t Ch*hurree^romal ; vide note, p. 189, 

§ Lit. the pillow of victory. 

H A small crooked stick or piece, of iron, which the byrag^t (devotee) plaoei nnder 
his armpit to lean upon as he sits, 
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ii, mode of copper, brass, gold, or silver, with whicli to soratch the 
body ; a heemama^ or bag made of the skin of a lamb ; a kuchkole or 
hishtee (vide p. 189) ; a mirwaha^ alias badkush, termed pUnK*ka^ or 
fan ; a poruk dhunda^* of iron. Some carry in their liands a burcKhtc 
(s^ar or lance, with a wooden stock) ; a sang (spear or javelin all of 
irmi) 5 a tulwar (sword) ; a paysh-quhz (a particular kind of dagger) ; 
a hiiar (dirk or dagger) ; a ch^hooree (knife) ; and a maroo (a couple 
of Mtelope’s horns joined at their bases, which overlap each other in 
contrary directions). 

When they go to visit any one, they carry one or two fruits of 
some kind or other, or some sweet-scented flower or leaf, and offering 
them recite the following hemistich : 

The green leaf is the demse's delight.’' 

Fusers are of two classes : one termed hay-Blmrra^ (without 
law) ; the other class ha^shurraX (wdth law). 

The generality of them are bag-shurra, and great debauchees. 
They indulge in the use of gavja^^ bhung^^ afeeoon (or opium), shurab 
(or wme)y hoza,§ fnudud,§ churs,§ saynd/iee^H taree,% fiariellee^** &c, 
all intoxicating, and conceive them lawfiil. They do not fast, pray, 
or govern their passions, agreeably to the precepts of Mohummud. 

The other, or ia-s/mrr/i, pray and fast ; in short observe all the 
precepts inculcated in the Shurra of Mohummud. 

Among the above-mentioned Fuqeers or DnrwayslmXX (for these 
terms are synonymous), there are certain varieties. For instance, the 


♦ Resembling a Chinese puzzle, consisting of a number of pins put through holes in 
a board, the pins having knobs at one end, and at the other, rings, through which a 
long compressed ring is passed. 

t ». e. The^ do not act up to the xhurra, or precepts of Moliummud, but are a kind of 
latitudinarians. 

X The reverse of the former, acting according to the shurra, or disciplinarians. 

§ For these inebriating substances, vide Glossniy. 

I) The juice (or toddy) of the wild date tree. Elate Sylvestris.— Zin. 

% The juice of the tar, or palmyra tree. Borassus fiabelliformis.— Zin. 

^ The juice of the narid, or cocoa-nut tree. Cocos nucifera.— Zin. 

tt Whom Mrs. M. H. Ali denominates soofees (or mystics of the east) ; and obienres, 
that there are two classes of the professed devout soofees, viz. the saalik, and the 
“ sMjoob,** vol. ii, p, 248. In another part (p. 27?), she remarks, soofeism, it appears, 
is a mystery; the secret of which can only be imparted by the professor to sneh persons 
“ as have been prepared for its reception by a coarse of religions instruction/* And 
again, at p. 273, she says, ** Many are devout durweishm, who are, nevertheless, nnac- 
quainted with the mystery of aoofeim ; to use their own words (by which the natives 
disii^l^Bh them), every real ifpofee is undoubtedly aji^rweish, but all durweithes are 
pot 
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1st class of Durwayghes is denominated Salik* They^ are 
Ba^^ghurra ; have their wives and families, employ themselves in horticul- 
tural, agricultural, or commercial pursuits, or live by begging. 

2d set of Durwayaheg are called Mujzooh.^ They are jBoy- 
ahurra^ and have no wives, families, or possessions : in fact, bazars 
and lanes are their homes. Their dress consists solely of a lungglkee, 
and their hair is dishevelled. If any offer them food, they accept 
of and eat it ; if not, they fast. They rarely beg. Sometimes they 
speak, at other times remain mute. They are so totally absorbed in 
religious reverie, that they do not discern between things lawful and 
unlawful, and regard no sect or religion. Sometimes they go 
about in a state of nudity, and lie down wherever it may chance to be, 
regardless of every kind of dirt and filth. 

Some among these become such powerful workers of miracles, 
that, whenever they choose, they can instantly effect what they please ; 
and what is strange, though some of them lie in one spot for months 
and years together, and tliere obey eve^ call of nature, there is not 
the least offensive smell about them. Kiey are, moreover, neither 
afraid of fire or of water ; for when they please, they stand on hot 
embers, or sit in a large frying-pan, or a boiling caldron^ for hours 
together : and they dive and remain under water for two or three hours. 

3d. Azad ,\ — These are likewise Bay-shui^, They shave their 
beards, whiskers, mustachios, eyebrows, and eyelashes, in short, the 
hair in every part of the body, and lead lives of celibacy. They have 
no inclination for reading prayers daily. If they get anv thing to eat 
or drink, be it good or bad, they partake of it They Iiave no fixed 
place of abode ; the generality of tliem travel and subsist on alms. 

4th. Qulundur. Among these, some have wives, others not; 
some are Ba-ahurraj others Bay^shurra, They erect solitary straw 
huts out of towns, or select a suitable (retired) spot within the cify, 
wliere they beguile their days in solitude, trusting to Providence ; 
people of the world providing such with food and drink. Such resi- 
dencies of Fuqeers are termed (not houses, but) tukeea.^ 

5th. Ruaaool ShaJiee. These shave their mustachios, beards, and 
eyebrows, wear topees and lunggotees to conceal tlieir nakedness, and 
a sheet to cover them in cold, wet, or hot weather. They sacrifice 
liberally to Bacchus, do not marry, and gain their livelihood by 
begging. 

6th. Eemam Shahee, They shave their mustachios, beards, and 
eyebrows, and wear alfas^ tahbundsy and ayleea; but their distin- 


^ *. Salikf literally, a traveller or pilgrim, but here eigaifying a devotee, 
t Mujzoohy signifies abstracted.” 

X ilroJ, solitaiy, lonely. 

§ Tuhna^ lit. signifies a *pillow, but is the technical tenn for a/t^fcer’i stand \ feat 
nop haying a house, wherever he lays his head, that constitutes hii pillow or home. ‘ 
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guishiug mark is a blade narrow perpendicular line^ extending from the 
tip of tiie nose to the top of the forehead. These, likewise, lead lives 
of celibacy, and maintain themselves by what they obtain in charily. 

Nay, among them, some possess the power of working miracles ; 
it therefore, advisable to court their blessing and avoid their curse. 
Apropos^ a very pert couplet has just come to my remembrance, viz. 

View not with scorn the humble sons of earth,* 

Beneath the clod a flower may have birth.” ' 

In short, to understand all regarding Durwayslies, to acquire a 
knowledge of i\\&iv zikkirs ('reminiscences), and to learn how to obtain 
the accomplishment of one’s wishes, are things which can only be 
attained bj’’ unwearied perseverance, by associating with lioly men, 
and by the study of the science of tusiitmcoof, f 

Of Mushaehhs^ alias Peers^ or Moorshuds* They are of two kinds ; 
the one, Juddee, the other, Khoolfaee, 

Ist. The Juddee Mushaekhs are those in whose families the cus- 
tom of by at (p. 187), or that of peers msikingmooreeds^ has continued 
current, either from their grandfather’s or grandmother’s side ; or it 
must have descended from two or three generations back. 

2d. The Khoolfaee Mushaeklis are those whose fathers and grand- 
fathers were of different trades and professions from themselves, or 
were sages, and in whose families such relationship had no existence ; 
but some Moor shud-e^ juddee or lUwolfaee, first established the custom 
among them. 

The dress of both these classes of Mushaeklis consists in a to', ammama^ 
pyruhun or qumees^ koorta^ doputta^ shaly doshaloy romaly EezaVy loongy 
(fee., out of which they select which they please. Some wear around 
their necks a tusbeehy or sylee ; around their waists, tusma ; on their 
wrists, soomurun ; and carry in their hands a oh^hurrecy or any of the 
weapons mentioned under the head Fuqeers (p. 195). They are JBa- 
simrra and family-people. They subsist upon the servicesj (as it is 
called) of their mooreeds, or on what other people choose to give them 


* Alluding to the bodies of fuqeers being besmeared with cow-dung ashes, 
t Theology of the soofees, or mystics of the east. 

X The technical phrase among these people for alms in charity, is ** service.” Thus 
a fMorsKud advises his mooreeds to " do service to ntoorshuds observing. ** it Is a 

** Tirtue 80 to do.” They never ask for money. The mooreed (disciple) according to his 
means, once, or offcener, in the year, proceeds to the house of his peer, and odhrs him 
some present ; sometimes depositing it, during conversation, under the mat or bed on 
whldi Ito happens to sit, without saying a word about it ; at others, while handing it to 
him, begs his acoeptance of thetride, apologising for nofheving the means of offering 
more. 
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as an oflFering to God, or the Zukat which a SaJiib-^e^NisBob [(p. 89) 
pleases to offer to them, being resigned to the will of Gfed : or, they 
receive from kki|^, nobles, or miwwabs, a daily, monthly, or annual 
allowance, in the way of njageerj or eenam^ to live upon. 

Some of them, independently of making mooreeds^ gain ad- 
ditional subsistence by fortune-telling, composing amulets and 
charms, practising medicine, pronouncing blessings, or exercising 
incantations. 

Sometimes, after the lapse of a year or two, they proceed on 
their circuits to their mooreeds^ by way of going on a pleasure or 
shooting excursion ; and should they be offered any money by their 
disciples, they accept of it. Should they meet with any new candi- 
dates for the wioore^d-ship, they appoint them. 

TAc method of investing one with the kheelafiit (deputyship) is as 
follows : 


The peer seats the individual who is to be invested with the khee- 
lafut beforejhim, as they do in the case of making one a mooreed (p. 187) ; 
and having repeated certain supplications, ho grants to the new can- 
didate such shujray sunnud^ and zikkirs belonging to this subject, as 
liave descended to him from his mom'shuds ; and says, ‘‘ I have now 
constituted tliee my khxileefa (deputy or successor, by Europeans 
vulgarly written caliph)^ and given thee authority in such and such 
a silsilla ; in which thou mayest hereafter make nworeeds^ fuqee^^Sy 
or khuleefas^ as thou jdeasest.” He then, with •his own hands, 
dresses him out in his own joobbaj dustar^ loong, and doputta^ either 
a suit which he has worn before or a new one, and reads to him the 
shujra-e^kheelafut. 

Peers grant kheelafuts for tlie sake of God” (i. e. gratis) ; 
but should khuleefas^ conceiving it a meritorious act, offer them pre- 
sents of money or clothes, there can be no objection to their accepting 
of them. 

Should the khuleefa be a man of property, he, on the occasion 
of this installation with the kheelafut, invites several muskaekhs^ 
fi^eerSy all his relations, &c. in the town, and having had fateeha 
offered over sheernee or polaoo, distributes it among them^ and in 
their presence gets himself installed. After w^hich the newly-created 
khuleefa may, in like manner, invest others with the same privi- 
leges. 

Fuqeers who are mushaekhs have necessarily, at the commence - 
ment, or in the middle of their names, the word shah ; and at the 
termination of them, the words chishtee^ tubgatesy or shootd-- 

TSB : thus, Shah Abd-opllah qadir qadiree, Htunmeed OoHah Sh^ 
Chishtee. Tubqatee and Shootaree occur but rarely. 
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Skct. 3. Pemnm rtqiMite to endure^ in ordei^ to btcome a 
wuUei {or oaimiy 

Next to the dignity of a prophet is that of a wullee^ for it will 
continue till the day of judgment. Though prophecy has ceased 
the office of wuUtes continues. 

In order to attain the rank of a wallee the grace of God is 
indispensable. Verily, as tlie eternal registrar has decreed, so it 
must happen in this world. In short, there are certain acts and 
austerities current among mushaekhs^ which it is necessary to know 
and practise. To publish in books the manner of performing them, 
or to reveal it to every body, is forbidden by moorshuds. It is to be 
disclosed only to those mooreeds who become talibs (enquirers), and 
who ai*e of the Moosuhnan persuasion, and mean to make it their study. 

Suffice it at present merely to name them ; and should any wish 
to study them, i. e. the shuguls^ zikkirs^ kugmbi^ &c. they must apply to 
musliaekha or moorshudsy for a knowledge of the reeazuts (penances), 
aoorads (repetitions), deeds (viewings or beholdings), and zikkirs 
(reminiscences). The two principal precepts to be particularly observed 
are, to eat things lawful, and always to speak the truth. 

Some mushaeklis and durwagshes have likewise enjoined the 
imprisonment within one’s self, of the following five mowzeean (or 
noxious things, alias vices) : 

The 1st niowzee is the snake (technically, the ears), who on 
hearing anything, without sufficient investigation, immediately takes 
revenge. the 2d rnowzee is the kite (eagle ? a technical term for the 
eye), who covets whatever he sees. The 3d mowzee is the hlwwn^a 
(or a large black bee), whose habitation is the nostrils, and who 
envies every thing that smells sweet. The 4th mowzee is the dog, whose 
seat is the tongue, who delights in nice and savoury articles. The 
5th mowzee is the scorpion, concealed in tlie penis, and necessarily 
inclined to sting in the unlawful spot {viz, the vulva). These it is 
necessary to restrain. 

In order to derive benefit from these zikkirs^ it is requisite zea- 
lously to practise such as are good ; to remove from one’s heart envy 
and covetousness ; to keep the mind pure and undefiled ; to depend 
on, reflect on, and think of, God alone ; to be every instant immersed 
in his contemplation ; to cherish no love for relatives or the world, 
but consider all (comprehended in) HIM ; to take no delight in 
troubling and annoying people, but to perform, with zeal and per- 
severance, such occupation as his moorshud has desired to be attend- 
ed to ; and then will the Almighty elevate the performer to the rank 
and dignity of a toullee* 

There are many things which reouire to be reoeated aloud and 
to be said ; and it is easy enough to ao so with the mouth ; but to 
endure the hardships attending the performance of them is a most 
difficult task. 
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CHAPTEB XXIX. 

Concerning the science of dautrMy or exorcism. 

Recourse is had to this science for the following purposes, viz^ 
1st. To command the presence of genii and demons, who, when 
it is required of them, cause any thing to take place. 2d. To establish 
friendship or enmity between two persons. 3d. To cause the death 
of one’s enemy. 4tn. To cause the increase of one’s subsistence or 
salary. 6th. To obtain victory in the field of battle. 6th. To call 
for and obtain an income gratuitously or mysteriously. 7th. To se- 
cure the accomplishment of one’s wishes, both temporal and spirituaL 

We shall divide the subject into four sections, and consider, 

1st The rules necessary to bo observed, and the articles required 
by the exorcist. 

2d. The giving of nissah^ zuhat^ &c. of the Jms, and the 
manner of reading the dawut 

3d. The commanding the presence of genii and demons. 

4th. The casting out of devils. 

Sect. 1. Rules necessary to be observed^ and the articles required 
by the ExorcisL 

The exorcist is first of all to acquire a thorough knowledge of 
the science of exorcism from some learned moorshud (guide to salva- 
tion). He only is considered an erudite moorshud^ who is acquainted 
with the different usma^e^oozzam (great isms*) of the Deity, and 
to \vhom demons have imparted information concerning things great 
and small, and in whose bosom is treasured up a knowledge of all 
truths. A man of this description, however, should never (merish a 
haughty spirit on account of his being endowed with revelation, and 
possessing the power of performing miracles ; nor should he be over- 
anxious to make a display of his abilities before the world. When 
an individual is found .possessing the above qualifications, ho may 
well be honoured with the title of a perfect moorshud. 

Some mushaekhs (divines), without possessing a practical know- 
ledge of the science, protend to teach it to others ; but, in such oases, 
the tutor having been experimentally unacquainted with its benefi- 
cial influences, no real advantage can be expected to accrue firom the 
practice of it to the student. Verily, it is unprofitable to learn or 

* Ism, literally signifies a name. It is in this sense also used in this chapter, and 
applied to the attributes of the Deity: but the mreat isms are short supplications made use 
of in this science. Accordingly they are of two kinds ; the former is termed uma^-oozzam 
for the mighty attributes) ; the fatter uma-z-koasna (or the sdoriouf attributes). These 
tsms are of two kinds ; 1. JuUalet iams, (t. e. fiery), or the tenible attributes ; 2. Jumalee 
isms, (f. e. watery, airy and earthy) ; or the amiable attributes. 

Aa 
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teach the science in such wi se. Moreover ^ he exposes his life to danger ; 
for by such reading many have injured themselves, and becoming mad, 
have mixed up human offal and rubbed themselves with it, and wander 
about in deserts and upon mountains: whereas, when the tutor is 
learned, there is no danger of apprehending such consequences* * * § If, 
however, through any defect on the part of the reader, any of the 
above circumstances should occur, it is in the power of an erudite 
teacher immediately to remedy it, as if nothing had hapj)ened. Without 
rdoourse to such means, madness or death will be inevitable. 

This teacher-of-the-alphabet* has for a long time cherished the 
greatest curiosiiy to dive into this mysterious science, and has, con- 
sequently, associated much with divines and devotees, exorcists and 
travellers from Arabia and Ujjum,t by which he has acquired some 
knowledge of it; but all the advantage he has derived theremom may be 
summed up in a well-known proverb, ^‘Koh kundun; moosh girruftuny 

“ To dig a mountain up, and find a mouse !”t 

Should any wish for further information than what J am about 
to give on this subject, there is not a better or more valuable work that 
I can refer him to, than the Juwahir^e^hhumsa ; in which the author, 
his excellency Mohummud 6rows Gow-layree (the mercy of God be on 
him !) has treated on it most minutely. 

When one enters upon the study of this science, the first thing 
he does is to pay the utmost regard to cleanliness. No dog, cat, or 
stranger is allowed admittance into his closet ; and, it is usual to bum 
sweet-scented perfumes, such as wood-aloes, benjamin-pastiles, Ac. 
When he has occasion to obey the calls of nature, he wears, on his exit 
out of doors, a separate taj and loong (garments appropriated to the 
express purpose), leaving the other suit behind, and on his return 
assumes his former habit, depositing the contaminated clothes on an 
algunnee /§ or merely performs wuzoo (or ablution) and re-enters his 
closet. The object of using a couple of suits is, that no flies may be 
attracted towards it, and by alighting on it cause the body of tibe exor- 
<ust to be defiled. Moreover, ^oula he experience a nocturnal p<dlu- 
tion, whether it be in the day or night, he bathes instantly, and on no 
account for a moment delays it. 

As long as he endures chilla (i, e, for forty days) he sleeps on a 
mat, Ac. spread on the ground, not on a cot. Some keep a fast during 
those days, and bathe once or twice daily. They converse but hUle 
and scai^y sleep ; nay, some even go so iar as to remain wiiSiin doors, 
and have the entrances to their apartments built up for the time. 

Generally, in order to endure chilla^ they repair to some house 
or other cmt of town ; or to a mountain, cavern, or weD, or any place 

* The author of this woric,” an e|»iihet of litiinilify. 

t Mmy country in the worlds sare Anbia. 

I ^Montes partariaitt ; imthat ridlenliis urns.” 

§ Algunnu is a line or rope for hanging elofoes on. 
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where water is near at hand ; for tlie noise and bustle of cities are apt 
to distract the attention from the object, and render the reading de- 
fective ; for it is necessary in this afmir to engage one’s mind with sn^ 
energy as to entirely absorbed in it ; since, when the train of thought 
is diverted into a different channel, his wishes are less effectudlv 
accomplished. Chi the contrary, out of town there is no fear of such 
hindnmces, and the object is more easily attained. 

Their diet depends upon the kind of isms they are to read ; e. g. 
If it be the jullalee ones, they refrain from the use of meat, fish, eggs, 
honey, musk, choona (quicklime), and oysters, and from sexual inter- 
course, K the jumalee ones, from gh£e^ curds, vinegar, salt, and 
ambergrise. 

With readers of both kinds of ismsy the following are accounted 
abominations, viz. garlic, onions, and assafoetida, as well as blood- 
letting and killing lice. 

If one fail to adhere to the observance of any of the above-men- 
tioned conditions, he exposes his life to imminent hazard. 

Besides these there are two other general rules to be observed, 
and those the most important of all, viz.^ to eat things lawful, and 
always to speak the truth. 

If the exorcist has to read the jullalee isuis^ or if their number 

S redominate, he is to commence on the first day of the week (Satur- 
ay) ; if jumalee^ on a Monday ; if both together, i, e. if an equal 
numW of each, on a Sunday. 

If these be read to establish friendship, or undertaken for any good 
work, he is to begin them after the new moon ; if for enmity or for 
any evil purpose, after the full moon.* In both cases his face is to 
be turned towards the residence of the individual who is the object of 
the undertaking. 

In every case he is to fast the three preceding days, and com- 
mence upon the reading of the isms on the morning of the fourth. 

If his victuals are cooked by a servant, he also must observe the 
same system of abstinence as his master. Should he be imable to 
submit to such privations, the master must dress his own food. 

Previously to commencing the reading of isms in the name of a 
particular person, it is requisite to ascertain the initials of his or her 
name ; and that, in the hooroof-e~tukujee (or Arabic alphabet), f which 

* This rule is likewise obserred in effecting other good or bad undertakiiigs. 
t As there are seven letters in other (eastern) languages which have no correspond- 
ing, ones in the Arabic, an equid number of the letters are substitated in their place ; 
thus, Not Arabic. P-ay. T-ay. Ch-eem. D-al. Br-ay. Zh-ay. O-af. 

^ .5 j J ^ 

B-ay. T-ay. ^-eeip. D-al. R^y, Z-ay. K-af. 

V «» ^ ; u' 


Arabic. 
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consists of twentj^mght lett^ ; and these are considered by exoreists 
to be connected with the twelve booroojan (siras of the Zodiac), the 
seven seetardy (planets), and the four ansurs (ekments). The relation 
of these towards each other will be better comprehended by a refer- 
ence to the annexed table ; in which, for convenience, I have inserted^ 
in a column additional to what is usually met with, each planet’s 
bookhoor (or perfume) which is directed to be burnt. To render the 
sketch still more perfect, I have likewise included the qualities of the 
planets, togetlier with the numbers which the twenty-eight letters of 
the Arabic alphabet represent.* 


THE FOUR ELEMENTS. 

The Planets^ 
w'ith their ’ 
influences. 

The Planets’ 
Perfumes. 

Water. 

Air. 

Earth, j Fire. 

Dal 

4 

Jeem 

3 

Bay 

2 

Alif 

1 

Saturn, 

jV 

Benzoin and 
Coriander Seed. 

Hy 

8 

Zay 

7 

Waoo 

6 

Hay 

5 

Jupiter, 

good. 

Benzoin and Sugar. 

Lam 

30 

Kaf 

20 

Ee-ay 

10 

To-ee 

9 

Mars, 

evil. 

Benzoin and Wood 
Aloes. 

Aeen 

70 

Seen 

60 

Noon 

50 

Meem 

40 

Sun, 

middling. 

Benzoin and 
Cinnamon. 

Bay 

200 

Qaf 

100 

Swad 

90 

Fay 

80 

Venus, 

good. 

Benzoin and White 
Sandal-wood. 

Khy 

600 

Say 

500 

1 

Tay 

400 

Sheen 

300 

Mercury, 

good. 

Benzoin and Bed 
Sandal-wood, 
i. e.*Ix)gwood. 

Ghein 

1000 

Zoee 

900 

Zwad 

800 

Zal 

700 

Moon, 

middling. 

Benzoin and 
Camphor. 

Crab, Scor- 
pion, Fish. 

Twins, 
Scales, Wa- 
tering-pot. 

Bull, Virgin, 
She-goat 

Ram, Lion, 
Archer. 

1 SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC. 


By way of further illustration of the above table, we shall give 
an example. For instance, a man named Ahmud has in view the 
establishment of an intimacy with a woman of the name of 


♦ These form eight ‘words; W 2 . 1. Buwuz, 8. ATooMst, 4. Kfda^un, 

5. Biurfu$f 6. QitrwBuxt<t 7. Sithhiz^ 8. Zuzig; and tiie Arabian mode of cai ctt lat i n g by 
these is denommsM the reekoniag by Aijud. Vide Aijui^ Gloss. 
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which he xoost aeoon^lish by the reading of some of the dafunUrisms, 
as presently to be detailed ; but, in the first place, it is requisite to 
know whether their elements, planets, and zodiacal signstbe amicably 
or inimically disposed towards each other, and this is done by refer- 
ence to the above tables Should amity exist between all these, then, 
doubtless, affection will reign between the couple ; should any one of 
them differ in the least, there will be some degree of friendship and 
some of enmity between the two ; but should no friendship exist at all 
among the three elements, Ac. no love will or can take place between 
the couple. 


For example, the initial 


of Ahmud is Alif (or A) 

his element is Fire 

— planet is Saturn ; 

r Ram, 

— sign of Zodiac | Lion, 

( Archer. 


of Raftaya, is Ray (or R.) 
her element Water ; 

— planet Venus; 

( Crab, 

— sign of Zodiac? Scorpion, 

( Fish. 


From this we learn, first, that their elements are very contrary 
and opposed to one another ; for water is by no means friendly to fire. 
Secondly, astrologists have determined the relative dispositions of the 
planets to be as follows : 


Venus 

and 

Saturn 

Venus 

and 

Moon 

Jupiter 

and 

Venus 

Jupiter 

and 

Sun 

Sun 

and 

Moon 

Jupiter 

and 

Moon 

Sun 

•“and 

Venus 

1 FRIENDSHIP. ^ 

Moon 

and 

Mercury 

Saturn 

and 

Mercury 

Jupiter 

and 

Mercury 

Mars 

and 

Mercury 

Venus 

and 

Mercury 

Mars 

and 

Venus 

Sun 

and 

Mercury 

) INDIFFERENT, 
i (or mixed). 

Saturn 

and 

Sun 

Saturn 

and 

Moon 

Mars 

and 

Moon 

Mars 

and 

Sun 

Saturn 

and 

Mars 

Jupiter 

and 

Mars 

Jupiter 

and 

Saturn 

1 ENMITY. 


Consequently, Ahmud having Saturn for his planet, and ^iabaya 
Venus, and these entertaining friendship towards one another, it 
would appear by this criterion that they would live happy together. 

Thirdly, with regard to the signs of the zodiac, they stand as 
follows : 


Males. 

Females. 

Hermaphrodites. 

Ham. 

Bull. 

Twins. 

Lion. 

Scales. 

Virgin. 

Scorpion. 

Fish. 

Crab. 

He-Qoat. 

Watering-pot 

Archer. 



Between males and females exists friendship ; between males and 
hermaphrodites, sometimes friendship, sometimes enmity; between 
females and hermaphrodites, the most inveterate enmity. 
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In this instance, part of one corresponding with the other, it is so 
far favourable. 

From these several considerations it is to be concluded that some 
degree of harmony and some of discord may be expected to h® the 
natural result of the union. 

Sect. 2. The giving of Nissah^ Zukat^ to each ism ; and the 
manner of reading the DawuL 

There are what are called nissab, zukat, nshur^ qoofool^ dowr and 
mooduxoir^ buzul^ khutuxn^ and snrreeooUeejabutj appointed for each 
ism. 


In the juwahir^e-hhumsa there are in all foriy-one isms ;* 
the first of which runs thus : soohhanuka^ la Ulaha illaunta^ eea rubba 
koollu shyn o loarnsnhoOj o razxiquhoo, o rahaymuhoo ; i. e. GUpry be 
to Thee ! Tliere is no God save Thee, the Lord of all, the Fre- 
server, the Supporter, tlie Merciful !” 

By way of example we shall offer the nissab^^ &c. of the above 

ism. 


♦ i. e. Of the first variety, termed usma-e-oozzam, or the mighty attributes (p. 201), 

f To find out the nissab, &c. of this ism^ the nn mber of letters composing the 
isnij which is 45, as noted below, t is to be considered as so many hundreds ; which nmet 


t 1. S-een (p. 204) stands for 60 

2. B-ay 2 

3. H-y 8 

4. A-lif... 1 

5. N*oon 50 

6. K-af 20 

7. Xi-am 30 

8. A-lif. 1 

9. A-lif. 1 

10. L-am 30 

11. H-ay 5 

12. A-Iif 1 

13. L-am 1 as a tushdeed doubles ( 30 

14. L-am ) the letter ; ) 30 

15. A-lif. - I 

16. A-Hf 1 

17. N-oon 50 

18. T-ay...,. 400 

A-ii/* 1 } (a) 

19. R-ay 200 

20. B-ayi doubled 2 

21. B-ayi with tuzhdeed 2 

22. K-at‘ 20 

23. L-Iimj ( 30 

24. L-am i * * { 30 


25. Sh-een 300 

26. Ee-ay 10 

over it add 

27. Humzaa, which stands for> 

an Alif I 1 

28. W-aoo 6 

29. W-aoo 6 

30. A-lif. I 

31. R-ay 200 

32. S-ay 500 

33. H-ay 5 

34. W-aoo 6 

35. R-ay 200 

36. A-lif 1 

37. Z-ay 7 

38. Q-af. 100 

39. H-ay 5 

40. W-aoo 6 

41. R-ay 200 

42. A-hf. 1 

43. H-y 8 

44. M-eem 40 

45. H-ay 5 


2613 


Ca) In all other ism the eeays are to be left oat» and tushdeeds and humz^ added. 
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its Miesah (or alms) consists in the repeating of it ... . 4,500 times. 

Zukat (the prescribed offerings) 6,750 

Ushur (or tithes) 7,875 

Qoc^ool (literally lock,” t. e. for resolving mysteries). 563 
Dawr and Mooduvnr (or circle implying repetition) . 16,876 

BtiZul (gift or present to avert calamities) 7,000 

Khutum (the seal, or conclusion) . . 1,200 

SurreeooUE^ahut (a speedy answer) 12,000 


Total 66,764 

The giving of nissab, &ukaty &c. to isms^ is considered in no other 
light than as alms or charitable offerings, essentially requisite to be 
given for the purpose of ensuring the success of the individual’s 
undertaking, and that his labours may not return unto him void. 

The above-mentioned chief ism has for its demons Hoomraeel and 
Humwakedy and for its genius Shutkheesa. 

In commencing the reading of the ismsy their demons are address- 
ed first by prefixing to their names the word eea (0 !) and to that of 
genii tlie words buhuqj nidda^ mudud or koomuk (meaning by the aid 
of’). As a specimen, I shall state how these are used, by adding them 
to the abovenamed wm, viz. Eea Hoomraeel^ eea Humwakeely buhtiq- 
C’-Shutkkeesay Soobhanuka la illaluiy &c. (p. 206), 

Thus, whether it be this ism or any one of the forty-one alluded 


1. Its nissah 

Half of that number iyiz, 2,250) added to it, gives 

2. Its zukat 

Half of the above half (1,125) added to its zukat^ forms 

3 . Its ushur 

Half of the above half (1,125) 

4. lt& qoofool 

Add its qoofool 563 
to its ushur 7,875 

will give 8,438 
double that 8,438 


will give, 16,876, which is 

5. Its dowr and mooduwir 16,876 

There is no rule required for the following, they being always the same 
for avery ism ; viz. 

6. Its. huzul 7,000 

7. ItsAlitttum l,seo 

8. Its surreeol^etjdut 12,006 


4,600 

6,750 

7,875 

563 
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to above, or any other which a person may have received in the form 
of a (grant) from his tutor (for there are innumerable others 

current), it is necessary that its nissab^ &c. be given, in order to com- 
mand the presence of genii. Previous to reading the ism, he is each 
time to address its demon and genius by name. Should the ism have 
no genius, the demon alone is to be invoked ; and after that the ism 
read : e, g. if an ism is to be repeated a hundred times, he is to name 
the demon and genius as often. 

Amongst the forty-one great isms, some have two demons and one 
genius, and vice versa. Each ism has a separate genius ; but the same 
demons are common to several isms {vide p. 209). 

After having given the nissab^ zuhat^ &c., the exorcist, in order to 
familiarize himself to it, or to cause the pi’escnce of the genius, is, 
within the space of forty days, to repeat the ism 137,613* times (hav- 
ing previously divided the number as nearly in equal parts as possible 
for each day’s reading) ; for by this rehearsal of it, his mind will 
become enlightened, and he will at times become quite transported, and 
fancy himself, whether awake or sleep, carried and accompanied by 
demons and genii to distant realms, to the highest heavens, or down 
into the bowels of the earth. Tliere, they not only reveal to him 
all hidden mysteries, and render the whole human race subject and 
obedient to his will, but cause all his desires, temporal as well as 
spiritual, to be accomplished. 

Most exorcists have, by experience, proved the validity of these 
isms ; and whoever has strictly followed the rules laid down has inva- 
riably obtained his soul’s desire. 

The uses and. beneficial effects of this ism alone, are numerous ; 
but as they are to be noticed hereafter in the third Section, we shall 
at present pass them over. 

I shall now describe the second variety of ism^ termed Usma^e^- 
Hoosrua (or the glorious attributes of the Deity, p. 201), as connected 
with the twenty-eight letters of the Arabic alphabet (the knowledge of 
which my late Father bestowed on me as a sacred relic) ; and shall 
exhibit them, together with the demons attached to each, in the form 
of a table. 


* The total number of letters forming the above im, is 45 (p. 206). This number 


is to be considered as so many thousands 45,000 

which sum is to be multiplied by 3 

and will give 135,000 

add to this the combined number which the letters of the Um stand for (vide p. 

206) viz 2,613 


and we have 187,613 

This sum is called in Persian dutsut, and in Hindee sqjna. 
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A-lif. 

£ea Allah- 0 . 

OGodl 

Kolkaeel-o. 

B-at. 

Eea Rtthmon-o. 

0 thou Merciful! 
TJmwakeel-o. 

J-BEM. 

Eea Rnheem-o. 

O thou Compas- 
sionate ! 

Booeeaeel-o. 

D-ain 

Eea MaHk-o. 
OthouLordl 
Roodaeel-o. 

H-at. 

Eea Qooddoo8-a 

0 thou Holy One ! 
Ittraeel-o. 

W-AOO. 

Eea Salam>o. 

O thou giver of 
Health ! 
Humwakeel-o. 

Z>AT. 

Eea Momeen-o. 

O thou Protector ! 
Rooeeaeel-o. 

H-t. 

Eea Mohimmin-o. 

0 thou Defender ! 
Sumkaeel-o. 

T-obb. 

Eea Azeez-o. 

O thou Beloved! 
Loomaeel-o. 

Ee-at. 

Eea Buseer-o. 

O thou All- seeing ! 
Juijaeel-o. 

K-af. 

Eea Jabbar-o. 

O thou great One ! 
Kamlaeel-o. 

L-aw- 

Eea Mootuknbbir-o. 

O thou Lofty One I 
Looquaeel-o. 

M-bbm. 

Eea Khaliq-o. 

0 t^hofu Creator I 
Ittraeel-o. 

N-oon. 

Eea Baree-o. 

O thou glorious One I 
Jibbraeel-o. 

S-BEN. 

Eea Moo8uwwir-o. 
O thou who fash- 
ioned us I 

Shumsaeel-o. 

A-bbb. 

Eea Guffizr-o. 

0 thou Forgiver of 
Sins ! 

Surkusaeel-o. 

F-at. 

Eea Qohhar-o. | 
0 thou Avenger ! 
Buftamaeel-o. 

S-WAD. 

Eea Wuhab-o, 

O thou Sestower 
of Benefits ! 

Israfeel-o. 

Q-af. 

Eea Ruzzaq-o. 

O thou Sustainer ! 
Kulkaeel-o. 

R-at. 

Eea Futtah-o. 

O thou Conqueror 1 
Surhnmakeel-o. 

Sh-bem. 

Eea Aleem-o. 

0 thou Omniscient ! 
Meekaeel-o. 

T-at. 

Eea Qabiz-o. 

O thou seizer {of 
Souls ) ! 

Jibbraeel-o. 

S-AT. 

Eea Basit'O, 

1 

O thou Providence ! 
Humwakeel-o. 

Kh-t. 

EeaHafiz-o. 

O Guardian 1 
Tunkaeel-o. 

Z-AL. 

Eae Rofeeii-o. 

O thou who exalt- 
est! 

1 Ittraeel-o. 

Z-WAD. 

Eea Mowz-o. 

O thou who 
honourest ! 
Rooqaeel-o. 

Z-OEE. 

Eea Moozzil-o. 

0 thon who ahasest ! 
Looqaeel-o. 

G-abbb. 

Eea Summeen-o. 

0 thou that hearesi ! 
Isri^eel-o. 


If a man wish the accomplishment of his desires, he may either 
read one of the above-mentioned usma-e^oozzam (p. 201) or one of 
the usma^e-hoosruij both wliich will equally answer the purpose ; but 
the beneficial effects of the former are greater, though they are seldom 
had recourse to, owing to the trouble and inconvenience attending 
the reading of them. 

The manner of reading the dawut is as follows. For instance, a 
talib (t. e. a seeker), is desirous of making another subject and obe- 
dimt to his will, in this cai^, suppose the mUloob (the object or 
thing wished) to be a man named Boarhan^ which name is composed 
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of five letters, viz. B B H A and N. After the exorcist has ascer- 
tained, by reference to the above table, the different attributes of the 
Deity ait^hed to each letter, together with the names of their cor- 
resp<Hiding demons, by first repeating the names of the demons and 
then those of the Deity, as detailed before in the case of the first of 
the isftris contained in the Juwahir^e^kJiumsay a certain number of 
times (as will presently be more particularly stated), the object will 
become subject and ob^ient to his will. 

Whether the wisher reads them himself or employs another to do 
so for him, it is necessaiy that the substance of the following, in any 
language, be read daily four times ; i. r. twice at the commencement 
of the Durood* ** and twice at the end of each day’s task, viz. 0 Lord, 
“ grant that the object, Sheikh Boorhan, may so deeply be distracted 
in love w ith such a one (the seeker), as to be day and night entirely 
forgetful of his natural wants.” 

I may here premise what is essential to be known in order to be 
able to read the ism, that the reckoning by abjud is divided into four 
parts, viz. units, tens, hundreds, thousands. If the numeral repre- 
senting the letters fall on the Units, it is to be considered as so many 
hundreds ; 


Tens ‘...thousands ; 

Hundreds tens of thousands ; 

Thousands hundreds of thousands. 

By this rule the following .are the letters of Boorhan, vig. 
B-av, in the table (p. 204) ... 2 is equal to 200 

K-aV 200 ... 20,000 

H-ay 5 ... 500 

A-lif. 1 ... 100 

N-oon 50 .. 5,000 


Total 25,800 

The exorcist having previously divided the sum -total into any 
number of equal parts, and fixed upon the number of days in which 
to finish the reading of it, such as a week or two, he must conclude it 
within the appointed time ; or, his labour will be vain. Burning 
benjamin, or any other sweet perfume, with his face turned towards 
the house of, or directly at the object, he is to read it thus : 

UmwaheeUo — Eea Rulimcm^ ! 

SurhumaheeUo—Eea Futtah-o ! 

Ittraeel-o — Eea Qooddoos^o ! 

KulkaeeUo—Eea Allah^o! 

JUifraeeUo — Eea Baree-^o ! 

* durood is as follows ; “ AUahoomma Sidhy^aliah Mohmmmuiith vm^AUah 
“ Alla^Iifeimmndin wo heank wo i. 0 God I grant proi^wri^, 

** «g4 pcioca to aad his poHcntj.” 
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Previously to repeating these five isms 25,800 timee in tba Way 
1 have exhibited here once, it is necessary to give their 
&c. ; but in reading this species of ism, instead of repeating it 
the nissaby <fec., the number of times as laid down for the othet Urns 
(p. 208), if it be repeated in the above way oiw thousand tame^ for 
each ism with its demon, it is enough; and equivalent to its nissabj 
Ac., even to the end of kkutum; there being no occasion to read its 
Surree^ooUeejabui. 


Sect. 3. Of commanding the presence of Genii and Demons. 

When an exorcist has once commanded the presence elf genii 
and demons, he may, through their means, cause whatever he {deases 
to be effected. He can obtain things mysteriously, such as bis daily 
food, or ready cash equal to his real expenses, by demanding it of 
them ; and I have generally heard it said that they never ask for more 
than what they absolutely require.* 

Previous to commanding the presence of genii and demons, it k 
requisite to confine one’s self in a closet, and the apartment is to be 
besmeared with red ochre ; and, having spread a moosuUa (which if 
also red, so much the better), he is to sit on it, and observing the 
utmost cleanliness, is to discharge its nissaby &c. in the course of a 
week. The sooner the better. 

After tliat, in order to cause the presence of these beings, he is 
again to shut himself up for forty days, and repeat the ism 137,613 
timesy having previously divided the number into forty parts, a part 
being read each day. 

For such chilla (or a forty days’ abstinence), the jdaeemost 
congenial is a secluded spot ; somewhere in the vicinity of the 
in a rocky cavern, in a garden, or out of town, where Ho noise eat 
bustle is likely to disturb the mind of the exorcist. 

After he has commenced the reading of the win, every ni^, or 
week, or every now arid then, some new and fresh phenomena will 
present themselves; and on the last week the demons and genii, 
attend by all their legions, will appear before him ; and two or tiwee 
from among the latter, or one of the demons or genii himself, 
advance, and respectfimy addressing him, say, ^^Weil, Mr. Fxoniis^ 
wherefore hast thou demanded our presence ? Here we are^ witik 
‘‘our assembled forces.” At this critical juncture it behoves the 
exorciat to muster up his courage, and not to speak to them all at once, 
but by a motion of the finger or hand beckon to them to be seated.^ 
Having conciu^d his daily task, he is to iriqtidre after tbrfr liames, 
demand of them a sign or token, and asceftairi how often if Wffl hO 
necessary for him to repeat the ism to cause their presence. 3fcey 

* Vor A wr goad rwml becaow it woiAd not bsfraiitod bj mtijg. 
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will then inform him on these points, and he is strictly to attend to 
their iqjonctions. Should he speak to them before oonoluding his 
daily they will cause some misfortune to befall him ; nay, he 
will be in danger of his life; or they will all disappear of a sudden, 
and render the pains he has taken of no avail. 

Then having adjured the genii and demons by a solenm oath, 
in the name of Almighty God, and of Solomon the son of David, 
(peace be ! &c.) he is to dismiss them. He is, on no account, to say a 
word about the interview to any one. 

He is never to command their presence when his body is at all 
filthy or unclean, and he is never to delay bathing himself after coition 
or nocturnal pollution. During his whole life he must abstain from 
adultery: in short, he is to do nothing but what is lawful. 

It is advisable for the ^o in the art not to undertake it for the 
first two or three times, imless his tutor be present; for otherwise he 
may forfeit his life. Many, from want of due regard to this, have 
grown and daily do grow mad and insane. Much rather abstain 
from it altogether. 

For the information of Europeans (may their wealth ever 
increase I shall now relate some of the well-known and celebrated 
virtues of the first ism recorded in the Juwahir^e^khumsa. 


1st. When any one wishes to go into the presence of a monarch, 
a noble, or a grandee, or that of his gracious master, without requir- 
ing to give the nissaby zukaty &c. and daimt (i. e. the familiarizing 
one’s self with it, vide p. 208), if he merely repeat the chief ism 
seventeen times with open hands upheld to heaven, and having blown 
on them draws them over his face once, the instant the person heholds 
him he will become so fond of and attached to him, that however 

r it his anger mi^ht have previously been against him, he will now 
pleased with him. 

2d. Should any one repeat the above-mentioned ism after every 
morning and evening prayer, as they are in the habit of repeating 
other thmgs, forty or seventy times, his mind will become vivid am 
enlightens, and he will cherish in his bosom nothing but supreme 
love to Gh)d. No worldly concern will he allow to disturb his peace 
of mind; events about to come to pass will be revealed to mm in 
dreams. 


3<L When a person wishes any particular circumstance, tem- 
poral or spiritual, to happen, if he repeat the ism twenty-four times 
on a Sunday morning, before sun-rise, throu^ the j^ace and bless- 
ing of Gbd, that very same day, his wishes shall no doubt, be 
realized. 

4ih. If a person be anxious to make another subject and obedient 
to his win, he is on a Wednesday, after bathing, to put on clean 
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clothes; and burning sweeinsc^ted odours, repeat the ism a hundred 
and*^tw^tv-one, times, over some food or drink, and having bkwn 
it, cause the person acted upon to partake of ’ it, and he or she will 
immediately become his or her talib (wisher). 

5th. If an individual has a number of enemies, who profess 
friendship towards him outwardly, but in their bosoms harbour enmiiy, 
who slander him behind his back and by their haughty looks keep 
him at a distance, he is, after the usual devotions have been performed, 
to read that greatest of all isms forty-one times, morning or evening, 
for forty days successively ; and by so doing, all his ill-wishers will 
become his intimate friends. 

6th. Should any one desire to make princes or grandees subject 
and obedient to his will, he must have a silver ring made with a small 
square silver tablet fixed upon it, on which is to be engraved the 
number that the letters composing the ism represent ; which, in this 
case, is 2,613 (p. 206). This number by itself, or added to that of its 
two demons, 286 and 112, and its genius, 1,811, amounting in all to 
4,822,* (agreeably to the rules laid down in the 32d chapter, which 
treats on the subject of the science of tukseevy) formed into a magic 
square of the solasee or robaee kind, and engraved. When the ring is 
thus finished, he is for a week to place it before him, and daily, in the 
morning or evening, to repeat the ism five thousand times, and blow 
on it When the whole is concluded, he is to wear the ring on the 
little-finger (lit ear-fingerf) of his right hand. 






The number of the ism (p. 206) is 2,613 


Hay (p. 204) 

5 

Meem 

40 

Hay 


Al^ 

1 

Eeay 

10 

Lam 

30 

Hay 

5 

Meem 

40 

Waoo 

6 

Alif„ 

1 

Kaf 

20 

£eay 

10 

Lam 

30 

Sheen 


Toy '. 


Xhoy 

600 

Heay 


% 


AH/ 



1,811 


t So cUed, twomie mitde we of to otoM the tar. 
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In short, it is no easy matter to command tlie presence of genii 
and demons ; a|id,, in the present day, should these race of beings Im. 
near any one, so as to obey, , hjU calls, such a one would, no dcmbt^ 
instantly be set down as a wuUee (saint), or one endow^ with* the 
gift of miracles. 

The author of the present sheets (lit. tliis teacher of the alphabet) 
has endeavoured to prove the eflfects of the reading of two or three of 
these isms ; but he found it a most difficult task to finish them ; for he 
met with such strange sights and frightful objects as completely deter- 
red him from concluding any one of them. Moreover, conceiving it 
labour lost, he relinquished tlie design altogether. 

Independently of these mighty is^ns^ tliere are a great number of 
the attributes of tlie Deity, and verses of the Qoran^ which one may 
read without much trouble, and their effects are well established ; but 
a knowledge of them can only be obtained by the most humble suppli- 
cations to the great, or adepts in the art : and tliese folks again, com- 
numioate them privately (lit. breast to breast, hand in hand, ear to ear). 

If they do describe them in books, it is never with sufficient 
minuteness for comprehension. 

To this teacher of the A, B, 0, through the grace of God and the 
favour and kindness of his tutors, a great variety of powerful isms and 
select sentences of the Qoran have descended ; but as they have been 
imparted to him as profound secrets, it would be improixjr for him to 
disclose them. 

However one verse is so well kno^vn, that I may as well mention 
it ; and that is, the Aet-e-footoohj which literally signifies a verse for 
receiving an income gratuitously ; such as, obtaining one’s daily sub- 
sistence by some means or other, or getting service somewhere, or hav- 
ing one’s income abundantly increased. If a person make constant 
use of that verse, for a time, God will imdoubtedJy, within forty days, 
grant his behests and prosper him. The ancients have repeatedly tried 
the effects of it by experiment. The Aet-e-footooh^ which is to be 
repeated forty times after the five appointed seasons of prayer, is as 
follows : 

‘‘ With Him are the keys of the secret things, none knoweth them 
besides himself. He knows that which is on the dry land and in 
the sea : there falleth no leaf but He knoweth it ; neither is there a 
single grain in the dark parts of the earth, neithcar a green thing 
nor a dry thing, but it is written in the perspicuous book.” (Sale’s 
Qoran, chap, vi, p. 150, new edit. 1825.) 

For fhe purpose of obtaining an increase to one’s subsistence or 
wealth, a person should, after the morning and eyening prayws, 
repeat one thousand times Ae follawing two aihnbutes of the Deity. 
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Should he derive any benefit from its repetition within two or three^ 
issonths, he may oontinue the rehearsal one thousand or fiy^ hi^dred 
times, for as long a period as he chooses to benefit by it. 

Eea ffinnee / (0 thou independent !) 

Eea mo-gunnee ! (0 thou causer of independence I) 


Sect. 4. Concerning the casting out of Devils, 

In the Shurra-e-Bokliareej Aboo Hoorayree* (may God I &c.> 
observes, that the Prophet Mohummud MoostufFa (the blessing I Ac.) 
has stated, that Adam was created of teen (clay), that is, of two of the 
elements, water and earth ; and genii of marij (or flame without smoke), 
i. e, of air and fire. 

Genii are spirits, and constantly reside in the lowest or first fir- 
mament, f They possess the power of rendering themselves visible to 
human beings in any form they please. Some sages assert that genii 
have bodies ; but from the circumstance of their being invisible to us, 
the term ;tn (or internal, that which is not seen) has been applied to 
them. The extent of their knowledge is likewise hid from us ; on 
which account a madman is frequently nicknamed in Arabic Mujin-oo 
and Jm^noonee (derived from jih)^ because the condition of his intel- 
lectual functions is concealed from others. 

A& Adam and Eve were the parents of mankind, so Jan and 
Marija were the parents of the race of genii. 

Genii differ from man in three particulars ; viz, in their spirits, 
tlieir form, and their speech. 

Those among them who perform good actions have the appellation 
Jin (or Genius) given them ; those who perpetrate evil deeds, ShyUm 
(Satan or Devil). When the former do perform bad actions, such aa 
causing the death of any one, or affecting a separation between two 
persons, it is not that it is according to their nature so to do, but they 
execute it through the means used by the exorcist, and by the influ- 
ence of the isms of the Deity. 

The food of such of them as are poor and indigent consists chiefly 
of bones and air. 

The name of the genius who was most beloved of God was 
Hoorras. 


♦ This last word signifies “ the father of cats.” He was so nicknamed by the pro- 
phet, on account of his partiality to those animals, of which ho had always a great num- 
ber about him as pets. 

t Mohummudans reckon seren finaaments. Vide p, 98 . 
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In the Tu/seer-e-^bj/zaivee (Commentaty on the Qeron), and the 
TuwareM^^rowzut-oos^sufaj it is observed, that Satan was originally 
an offspring of genii, and that God, of his infinite mercy, honoured 
him with the title of Azazeel (a fallen an^l), their names having all a 
similar termination, such as Jibbraeel, Meekaeel,*lBrafeeJ, Izraeel, Ac. 
Ueman-zahid has recorded, that it was owing to his disobedience he 
received the title of Ib^lees (or one who despairs of God’s mercy), 
because he refused to prostrate himself before Adam ; and when, 
through obstinacy and malignity, he tempted Adam and Eve to eat 
wheat, and caused their separation,* the name of Shytan (Satan) was 
given him ; and, by so doing, he not only ruined himself, but also all 
Adam’s race. He was the son of Hooleeanoos, who was the son of 
Tamoos^ who was the son of Soomas, who was the son of Jan. 

Satan has four khuleefay (caliphs or deputies) ; viz. 1. Muleeqa, 
the son of Aleeqa ; 2. Hamoos, the son of Janoos ; 3. Mubloot, the son 
of BuUabut ; 4. Yoosuf, the son of Yasif. 

As, among the offspring of Adam, Cain was the vilest 
so, among the race of genii, was he, who is called Satan. 

As the name of the wife of Adam (the peace of God ! Ac.) was 
Hu-wa (Eve), so Satan’s wife’s name was Aw-wa. 


As Adam’s surname w-as Abool-bushur, so Satan’s was Abo<^l- 
Murra. 


As Adam had three sons, viz. Habeel (Abel), Kabeel (Cain), and 
Shees (Seth) ; so Satan had nine, viz. 1. Zulbaysoon, who with his hoa 
inhabits bazars ; and all the wickedness committed therein is accord- 
ingly attributed to his agency. 2. Wusseen, the ruler over grief and 
anxiety. 3. Awan, the companion of kings. 4. Huffan, the patron 
of wine- bibbers. 5. Murra, the superintendent of music and dancing. 
6. Laqees, the lord of the worshippers of fire. 7. Musboot, the mas- 
ter of news, who directs people to circulate malicious and false reports. 
8. Dasim, lord of niansions. When people come home from journies, 
he prevents their calling upon God to return thanks for their safe 
return, and frustrates their good designs by causing wars and conten- 
tions to take place. Some say he is lord of the dustur-khwan (table- 
cloth), and does not allow people to say bismilla (grace) on sitting 
down to meals ; and after it is over, he causes them to forget to return 
ihoohoar or eluan (thanks) for it. (Vide p. 74.) 9. Dulhan, he 
whose abode is places appropriated to devotional ablutions and prayers, 
where he defeats the obje^ of the pious, by throwing difficulties into 
the way of their performance of their duties. 

The^ nine sons of the undaunted, the infernal Satan, are the mor- 
tal enemies of Adam’s race. They never allow them to do a good 


* Adsin,Ui^8a7,wa8driTmfTomPirsdiieto Ceylon, whore a mountain exifti] at 
whidi th^ go to worship, and Eye to some country near Mecca. 
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but exert all their influence in causing them to sin. He has 
nine children added to his family for every one bom among 

In the Shurra-e-bokharee^ Jabir, son of Abd-oollah Ansaree 
(may God I &c,) observes, that God Almighiy formed all created 
beings into four gradations or ranks : 1st, angels ; 2d, devils; 3d, genii ; 
and 4th, mankind. 

But Abbee-durda, a companion of the Prophet (may God! &c.) 
has differently construed these divisions, assigning to the 1st rank 
snakes and scorpions; to the 2d, insects; to the 3d, spirits; to the 4th, 
Adam’s progeny, and all quadrupeds, birds, &c. 

Mulik Gutshan is king of all the genii, and inhabits Mount Qaf.^ 
To the eastward he possesses 300,000 domestics. To the westward 
reigns Abd-ool-RuIiman, his son-in-law, who has 33,000 dependants. 
To both of them his holiness Mohummud Moostuffa himself (the peace! 
&c.) during his life-time gave the above Moosulinan names. 

Kings of Moosulman-genii have their names terminating in noas; 
as Tamoos, Hooleeanoos, Dukheeanoos, &c. Kings of Tursa (worship- 
pers of fire) genii, in doos; as Scedoos, <&g. Kings of Jewish genii, in 
nos; as Juttoonas, &c. Kings of Hindoo genii, in tus; as Nuqtus, &c. 

Tlie last-mentioned genius (Nuqtus), when he entered the service 
of his excellency the Prophet Shees (peace be unto him !), was con-« 
verted to the Mohuramudan faith. 

Among Moosulman-genii there is a sect of eeniama: (leaders or 
priests.) Such were Aboo-furda, Musoor, Durbag, Qulees, and 
Aboo-malik. 

In the Tufseer-e-hiheer it is stated that genii are of four kinds, 
viz. 1st, the Fidkeeii, or those who inhabit the firmament; 2d, the 
Qnotheeu^ who reside about the North Pole ; 3d, the Wuhmeett^ who 
haunt the human imagination ; and 4th, the Firdooseeuj who dwell in 
Paradise. 

In the Tufseer^e^neeaheeu it is said that genii are divided inta 
twelve bands or troops ; six inhabiting tlie countries of Boom (the 
Turkish empire), Furhung (Europe), Yoonan (Greece), Boos (Bussia)^ 
Babel (Babylon), and Suhbutan, the other six, the regions of (Jog 
(country of the Calmucs), Magog (country of the Esclavonians), 
Nowba (Nubia), Zungubar (Ethiopia)^ Hindh (Hiudoostan), Sindh, 
(Sind or Western India). Among these, three legions are Islomitea 
or Moosulmans, and tlieir king is Bukhtanoos. 

As to the real nature of genii, they are nine-tenfhs spirits and 
one-tenth flesh. 


* Qa/f ft fabnloasmoantiun. Vide Olotstrj. 
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In short, we have now considered the origin, birth, and nature 
of genii and devils. Athough this narrative ghould have had a place 
in the second section of this (diapter, yet, as it was in a great measure 
connected with our present subject, 1 have preferred inserting it here. 

I have long been desirous of describing the manner in which the 
devil is cast out, and have therefore been more particular in mention- 
ing his family connexions, names, pedigree, &c. This I have done in 
as concise a form as the extent of my poor abilities would permit. 

I have always been accustomed, (having from my youth up had 
a great taste for it,) to practise the reading of the daivut (exorcism), 
write amulets and charms, and by consulting horoscopes, prognosti- 
cate future events. 

Many a time have persons possessed of the devil applied to this 
teacher of the A, B, C, for assistance, and whether owing to my read- 
ing doa (supplications), tying on an amulet, or burning a charm, 
or, to the force of their belief, or to some wise contrivance of my own, 
which I put in practice, they have been cured. 

I used to entertain great doubt and suspicion in my own mind as 
to the effects produced ; and frequently said to myself, ^‘OGod! 
What relation or connexion can possibly exist between genii and 
man, that the former should possess such powerful influence over 
the latter, or that by our merely reading incantations they should be 
cast out ?” With tliese doubts in my mind, I was constantly em- 
ployed in the searcli and investigation of the subject, by consulting 
very learned men and divines, and reading noted works on the sub- 
ject, such as the Tu/s^er (commentary on the Qoran\ Huddees (tradi- 
tional sayings of the Prophet), and others, in order that I might acquire 
some knowledge concerning these matters. Whatever I have seen, 
heard, and read, I have related. 

When individuals labour under demoniacal possessions, the symp- 
toms are as follows. Some are struck dumb ; others shake theii 
heads ; others grow mad and walk about naked ; they feel no inclina' 
tion to pursue their usual avocations, but lie down and are inactive 
In such cases, if it be required to make the domaniac speak, or to cas 
the devil out, there are a variety of contrivances resorted to, am 
which I shall now endeavour to describe. 

Magic circles, squares, and figures, are sketched on the ground 
or on a plank, with various coloured powders, bhvbhoot (cowdunj 
ashes), charcoal, or eundul ; and the demoniac being seat^ in th 
centre of it, the afsoon (incantation) is read. Around these diagram 
BXQ placed various kinds of fruits, flowers, nan-sooparce, sheemee^ some 
tim^ tarecy narieUee* daroo^^ Some sacrifice a shee 


* Intoxicating liquors ; vide note p. 196. 
•t Ardent spirits. 
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in front of the drcle, &c. sprinkle the blood round it, set up the head 
in fi*ont, placing a lamp upon it, lighted up with a paUeta (eharm- 
wick) ; or they merely slay a fowl, and sprinkle its blood around. 
Some give a rupee or two, according to their means, into the hands of 
tlie person possessed by iJie devil, to deposit therein. These things 
are denominated the apparatus of worship [vide plates) * 

The following Arabic incantation [vide below) is to be read over 
some hhublwot (cowdung ashes), or over a few (lit. five) different kinds 
of grain, seven times, and each time the exorcist is to blowf upon the 
object, and throw it at the head and shoulders of the demoniac ; or he 
is to breathe on flowers and tlirow them at him ; and burning some 
vheer^ ood^ dhunneea^ uggur^ or sundul^ near the demoniac, he is, during 
the process, to read the spell over them twenty-one times, desiring the 
patient to sit with his eyes shut and smell well the fumes exhaled, 
while he repeats the supplication. During the reading of the incan- 
tation, should any motion of the body be perceptible, the exorcist is 
to say, If thou be a male devil, bow thine head to the right; if a 
female, to the left ; and if a hermaphrodite, forward.” Some demons 
shake the head and body of the demoniac most violently. When the 
reading of the supplication has been concluded, the exorcist is to 
inquire of his patient whether he feels any degree of intoxication or 
lassitude, or sense of weight in the head, or whether he experience the 
emotion of fear in his mind ; or whether he be aware of a sensation 
like that of some one behind him shaking his head ? If any of these 
symptoms be felt, the case may be considered as that of a aemoniac ; 
otherwise not. The circumstance of the devil catching a person, is in 
reality, nothing ; its seat is merely in the fancy and imagination of the 
vulgar. 


The Arabic afsoon (incantation), above alluded to, is as follows : — 
Azumto Alykooia^ Futhooiiu Futhoonu^ nuhbeebayka Hubbeebayka^ 
Almeen Almeen, Suqqeeka Suqqeehay Akaysun Akaysurij Bull^sun 
Bulleemn^ Tuleesun Tuleesuftj Soomdun Soorudun^ Kuhulun 
Kuhulun^ Muhulun Muliulun, Sukheeun Suklieeun^ Sud^edun Sudee^ 
duTij Nubeeun Nubeetmj Bayhuq^e-Khateemay Soolayman bin^Baood 
[Ally him^mooS’-Sulam) OJizayroOy mm Janaybil MusJiarayqay vml 
Mugaraybay wo min janaybil^ i^mvnnay loul Fsur’-rayFX Having 
read this, the exorcist is to add, Whatever it be that has taken 
possession of the body of such a one, come out of liim ! come out 
of him !” 


* The object of the following diagrams being to inspire terror, they cannot be made 
too frightful. 

t The word used in the original (Fhoonkna) means ** to blow with the breatht” 
therefore the verb ** to blow’^ does not exactly express it. 

J t,e. I adjure you Futhoonu, &c* (various nan^ df demon8,anding with ** Nubeeun’*) 
by the seal of Solomon, the son of David, come mm the Vjmt And from tim Wmil from 
the right and from the left. 
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Incantations for causing the devil to enter a person’s* body, in 
Arabic, Persian and Hindoostanee, are very numerous ; but, owing 
to their prolixity, I have omitted them. Should any one, however, 
wish to acquire a knowledge of them, he may easily do so by applying 
to those who practise the art. 

Some devils, when they seize a person, do not let him go for two 
Or four weeks together t nay, for as many months ; and the demoniac 
then never speaks, and though the devil be present in him, he does 
not move nor walk. 

To prevent certain devils from escaping, they tie a knot in the 
hair of the demoniac, after having read the following verse of the 
Qoran in Arabic three times, and blown upon it, viz, — Innuma am^ 
ruhoo^ eeza aradu shijin un eeuqooUu luhoo koonfu^-ee ay^koonn fu soob^ 
hanuUuzee bay euddayhil mullukooio koollu shyin wu illyhay tooiya-- 
oona*^^ i, <?* “ His command, when he willeth a thing, is only tliat he 
saith unto it, ^ Be,’ and it is : wherefore praise be unto him, in 
whose hand is the kingdom of all things, and unto whom ye shall 
return at the last day.” (Sale’s Qoran^ chap, xxxvi, p. 808, 
edit. 1825.) 

Some read the following verse eleven timc^' , *\d of 

odoriferous oil and blow it into the ear’’^ of the demoniac : ■ ' "Wf e r d 
futtunna soolaymana wu ulkyna Alla Koorsee ye-ay~hoo jussudim s& 
annab. We have tried Solomon, and placed on his throne a co^^ 
terfeit body. Afterwards he turned unto God.” — Sale’s 
chap, xxxviii, p. 321, edit. 1825.) 

Sometimes they repeat the following invocation of the Most High 
God nine times, and blow it into one or both ears : 




C / C ^ 

r ' ^ ' 


£/ea summee->o tussummata his summay, urns summay fee sumtnay 
sumuka eea svmmee-o, 0 Hearer ! thou hearest with ears j thine ears 
are within hearing, O Hearer 1” 

After the demoniac is well filled with the devil, he sometimes 
screeching takes a kakra (large wick), continues lighting and extin- 
guishing it by putting the lighted end into his mouth ; {some, biting 
the neck of a fowl, suck its blood) ; and when he begins to speak 
somewhat rationally, the exorcist inquires after the demon’s name ; his 
sign ; whence he came, and whither he is bound ; when he intends 
taking his departure ; and what he was doing and causing to be done, 


* A commcm technical expression, meaning that after reading the verse, they bloe 
nnon it and thereby transfer it Ci. e. the virtow of the sentence) to tiie patient. 
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while in the body of the demoniac? If he reply to these queries, 
well and good ; if not, the exorcist reads some incantation or othef* ** 
over a rattan, and flogs the demoniac well, which has the effect of 
making him relate every thing. For some devils are so wicked that 
they will not reveal their names, nor state when they mean to depart. 
What is strange, all this flagellation leaves no marks on the body of 
the demoniac. After this, the exorcist asks what his desire is at pre* 
sent, and what articles or eatables he would wish to have ? Whatever 
he names he is to be supplied with ; such as any of the following 
articles: a teer or half a se.t^r oijuwar or d^han hay keeleean (fried great 
millet or paddy) or mooi'huday* curdled milk, boiled rice, curries of 
flesh, fish, or fowl, eggs, a sheep, sayndhee taree, shurab^ sheem^e^ various 
kinds of fruits and flowers, ^Aee-lamps made of flour, two images, 
male and female, made of flour, and beside these, many others which 
the devil may ask for. These are arranged on a large piece of a broken 
earthen pot, or on a winnowing or common basket, which the exorcist 
waves three times from the head to the feet of the demoniac, first in 
front, then behind. He afterwards distributes its contents among 
beggars, or places the whole under a tree or on the bank of a river. 
The day of his departure is the one on which tliese are to be given 
him. 


At the period of his going away, the exorcist is to inquire of 
him the particular place at which he means to throw down the 
patient when making his exit, and wdiat he intends taking away with 
him. To w'hich he replies, ^^on this very spot;” or, ‘‘ out of doors;” 
or, under such a tree:” and “1 shall take with me meat, hdeejety 
^^&c. or, ^‘nothing at all.” 

Should this not meet with the approbation of the exorcist, he is 
to say to him, ‘^Nay ; but thou must throw him down here, or in the 
‘‘ area, and take up a shoe or a sandal with thy mouth, or bear a w7f 
“ on thy head.” When he accordingly does so, he runs with such 
speed, and makes such a noise, that the people all, through fear, flee 
before him. The demoniac frequently runs away with stones so large 
that two or three persons could scarcely lift them. Sometimes, he 
merely runs without carrying away any thing. The operator is then 
to continue holding on by his hair, either at the back or on one side 
of the head, and wherever he may fall down, there he must let him 
lie; and having read the incantatation, or the aet-ooUkoorsee^X over 
an iron nail or wooden peg, he is to strike it into the ground. The 
moment the demoniac falls down, the exorcist instantly plucks out 
one or two hairs from among those which he holds in his hand, and 
reading some established spdl over them, puts them into a bottle and 


* Bills of paste boiled (dumplings). 

1 a stone on which spices, &c. are ground. 

^^de Sale’s Qoran, chap, il p. 44, from there is no Qod,” frc.to '^they 

** shall rtmaia thereixi for ever,” p. 45, ed« 1825. 
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corks it up ; whereupon the patient’s devil is supposed tnbehnprisou-* 
ed therein. Then he either buries the bottle under-ground or bums 
it ; after which the devil never returns. 

Some Steams (p. 252) make a small wax doll, fasten one extre- 
mity of a hair to the crown of its head, and the other to the bottom 
of a cork, fill the bottle with smoke, put the doll into it, and cork 
it up. They put in smoke to prevent people’s distinguishing the 
doll, which remains suspended in the middle of the bottle. The 
Seeana, the moment the demoniac falls on the ground, pulls out a 
hair or two as above stated, and contrives to insert them into the 
bottle; which, holding up to public view, he exclaims, ‘^Behold! I 
have cast the devil out of the demoniac and confined him in this 
bottle There he is, standing in the middle of it, longing to come 
^‘out Now, if you give me so much money, well and good; if not, 
“ I will let him loose again.” Tliose foolish people, on beholding the 
doll in the bottle, actually believe it to be the devil himself, and out 
of fear give him any sum of money he asks, and get it buried or burnt. 

The instant the devil leaves the demoniac he regains the use of 
his faculties, and in utter amazement, staring round, inquires, Where 
am I ? who brought me here ? and why has all this crowd assembled 
around me ?” 

After that, the following supplication is to be read over a hand- 
ful of water and dashed at the face of the patient; a form which is 
repeated three times, viz, Atmuhh Atmukh^ Tummakh Tumwakhf 
Turmeehim^ kul qussussay kanuhoo jummal-latin^ suffrin oh^riq oKriq. 
And afterwards this supplication : Lahowl zvo laqoow-wuta ilia hilla hit 
AlU ool azeem (or, There is no refuge or power but in God the high 
and mighty), is to be read over water, which is then breathed upon, 
and the patient is made to drink it. 

Having brought him home from the place where he fell, they 
wash his face, hands, and feet; and either on that day or the follow- 
ing, a taweez (amulet) of a particular kind which is used for the 
purpose is fastened to liis neck or arm, in order that the devil may 
not seize upon him again. 

When a person has for a considerable time been afflicted with 
any particular distemper and does not recover, in order to ascertain 
whether it be the devil or enchantment that ha& attacked him, they 
mark out the following ^etch on the ground or on a plank. Sonae 
flowers being put into tne hands of the sick person, he is to be desired 
to grasp them firmly in his hands and place hie fists near the 
diagram. While he does so, the exorcist is to take some more flowers, 
and having read the following incantation over each flower and blown 
upon it, he is to dash it against his patient’s hands. In a few thinutes 
the hands will begi£ to move into one of the squares. 
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JBLore follows, ibe sketch, 


with the incantation after it : 


Demons. 

Fairies. 

Diseases. 

Enchanters. 


Genii. 


m 


InnuJwo Minnm Soolayman^ o Innuhoo BismiUa Himihma 
Nirruheem unta taloo Ala atoonee Mooslaymeena* * * § — Ribtun rihtun 
Buhuq^e-Kaf^ Hay^ Eeatjy Aeen^ Swad^ wo Hy^ Meem^ Aem^ Seen^ 
Q^t — Julleeooshin Murbooshin Hyoosin tuffa-ay-lin murqoodtLshin 
mlKmoshin murtooshm Myloomashin Duddumwiy zurburij qooroo eeun 
AheeoorijX hay burhit-e-Soolayman hinDaood, — Akhbimeej Akhhirneej 
0 6€uinshay^ o izhubba eeudanay^ hay ummur Illaliay ta-^alay illu 800 in 
nuqshay.''^ 

And he is to continue saying every how and then, “In these five 
^‘compartments are inserted the names of the five afflictions. God 
“ grant that the hands of the patient may enter tlie square containing 
the name of the malady he is affected with.” 

Some devils generally attack people in their sleep, and harass 
them not a little. 

Some do not enter tlie body so soon as their presence is required. 
In this case, the demoniac is to bo made to sleep, and continue sitting 
night and day in one of the circles, &c. before described (p. 218) etched 
on the ground, and at night, either for the purpose of commanding 
the presence of, or for casting out the demons, a p%Ueeta\^ is to be light- 
ed in three kinds of oil or one of balsam, for three, five, or seven nights 
successively. Within these periods, should a puleeta have been 
employed to command his presence, he makes his appearance ; if for 
his departure, he makes his exit. 

The modes of lighting puleetas are various ; however, I shall give 
one only as an example. 


* As far as this, to be found in the Qoran ; viz, ** It is from Solomon, and this is the 
ttaor thereof. lathe name of the most merciful God, rise not up against me, hut 
^*come and surrender yourselves unto me.” (Sale’s Qoran, chap, xxvii, p. 23]^ edit. 1825.) 

t Binding him, binding him by the aid of the letters K, H, £, A, S, (Vide Sale’s 
Qoran, chap. xix. at the beginning $) and by H, M, A, S, Q, (ditto chap, xlii.)” 

% This sentence of the incantation has no meaning. 

§ M By the blessing of Solomon the son of David warn me, warn me. May both his 

** hands go, and by the command of God Almighty reach this diagram.” 

II PitUetat a wick composed of paper, inscribed with mystic characters; by inhaling 
the smoke of which, demons are said to be expelled from those possessed. 
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Take a red or black earthen, pot fill it with all kinds of fruits, some 
cash, such as a rupee or half a rupee, as the operator’s fee, and adapt 
a cover to it of the same colour, the exterior surface of both being 
marked with mndul. Having besmeared the place where the patient 
sleeps with cowdung or red earth, stroke the demoniac from head to 
foot with a piece of blank paper, and write the puleeta on it ; roll it up 
obliquely, round, or flat, to make it burn well, and to prevent its un- 
folding itself wind a piece of thin muslin, or a flock of cotton, or thread 
round it ; then light it with three kinds of oil, t. e. ghee^ gingilie oil, 
and either castor oil, kurrunj hay tail,* or linseed oil, in the cover of 
the earthen pot. On lighting the lamp in the evening, perfumes are 
to be burnt, and the patient is to be desired to sit near the lamp and 
stare at it. After he falls asleep the lamp is to be continued burning. 

On lighting the puleeta (charm-wick) two or three distinct flames 
of various hues, such as black, green, or yellow, will become visible 
both to the patient and to by-standers. Some demoniacs cannot bear 
to sleep in a light of this description ; they either get up and w^lk 
about, or do not feel at all sleepy : while others, though they do not 
disrelish looking at it, seem evidently excited. At all events, by the 
burning of this puleeta the devil is cast out. Should he be present, 
they converse with him as above detailed (p. 220), and cause him to 
depart which by the influence of the charm he no doubt will do ; and 
should’ the patient bo labouring under any corporeal affection, it will 
be removed. (Vide Plates.) 

If devils throw stones, and occasion annoyance in any one’s 
house from among the stones thus thrown the operator takes one, 
paints’ it over with iurmrw and quicklime, reads some spell over it, 
and throws it in the direction whence the stones came. If it be really 
the devil, he returns the self-same painted stone ; by which meana 
they know, to a certainty, that it is he ; otherwise, they conclude that 
it is an enemy who has done it, and have recourse to other means for 
remedying the evil. 

Sometimes seeanas (conjurors, p. 252) have recourse to various 
tricks to obtain monev. Thus, when they find out a rich man who is 
subject to fear, they either themselves throw an immense number of 
stones or bones on his house, or cause them to be thrown, either dur- 
ing the night or dav, in such a way as not to be discovered. The 
landlord, wishing to ascei-tain the cause, and becoming alarmed, sends 
for one of the seeanas, and desires him to cast his horoscope. Tl» 
latter frightens him still further, by assuring him it is the devil, des- 
cribing him as a most hideous monster who inhabits the atmosphere, 
residing between heaven and earth, having four heads ; one, of an 
elephant ; a second, of a male buffaloe ; a third, of a hog ; a fourth, of 
a horse ; and adding that he is desirous of devouring his lMleeja,\ whiA 
is the reason of bis pelting stones at him from the sky^ and that he 

• Oil of the iurnou’-tree, or tree dalbergis; dalbergia arhotea, Willd. 

t I4t. “ hie liver,” bat here hU whole inride, or perfaepe i^osh, (vide JohmoB.) 
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will no doubt kill him unawares by strangling him. So saving, lie 
shews him a sketch of the monster. On hearing and seeing all this, he 
gets alarmed to such a degree, that hk very hule^a* melts away into 
water. Meantime the other continues, that he will verify his assertion. 
So saying, he takes up a stone or bone, paints it as above stated, and 
pelts it The stone (as he takes care that it shall be) is thrown back, 
toiis frightens his dupe still more, and he offers the seeana as much 
money as he wants, in order to get rid of so unwelcome a guest The 
seeana ^rforms some spell or other and walks away with his boot}". 
This is a thing of which I myself have been an eye-witness. 

Should genii reside in any one’s house, and decamp with eatables 
and frighten people, so that the inhabitants of the dwelling are con- 
stantly disturbed and troubled, and scarcely ever exempt from sick- 
ness, nay, find life burdensome, the undermentioned verse is to be read 
for three days twenty-one times, mornings and evenings, over some 
fresh water ; which, having been blown upon, is then to be sprinkled 
over the floor. Or the verse having been read twenty-one times over 
four iron nails or wooden pegs, and blown upon, the latter are to be 
struck into the four corners of the house, by which means the devils 
or genii will be removed. The verse is as follows : 

Innuhoom ekkeedona kydun o akeedo kyda fummiihaylil kafayreena 
nmhilhoorrij roowayday 

Verily, the infidels are laying a j)lot to frustrate my designs ; 
but I will lay a plot for their ruin. Wherefore, O Prophet, bear 
with the unbelievers : let them alone awhile.” — (Sale’s Qoran^ chap. 
Ixxxvi, last verse.) 

Some write the names of the seven Ashab^e-kuhuf (vide p. 183), 
together with that of their dog, as stated below, on paper, and paste 
them on the walls of their houses. Tlieir names are Aleekha, Muksu- 
limta, Tub-yunus, Kush-footut, Udurqut, Yunus, Yiianus ; and that 
of their dog, Qutmeera. 

The following three ai’e smoke-charms, and are employed in re-^ 
moving tertian fevers, demons, fairies, fears, and false imaginations. 
They are thrown into the fire, and the patient being covert with a 
sheet, is fumigated with the smoke arising from them. These are 
in much more general use than the preceding larger ones. {See Plate,) 

Besides these, there is a great variety of other spells and charms 
for raising devils and for expelling and burning them : but on account 
of the length of the description, I have abridg^ and limited it at this 
point. 


Dd 


Here doubtless refers to the heart. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

t 

Concerning the method of establishing Friendship between 
two persons, and of captivating the hearts of the 
members of assemblies. 

It is customary with Moosulman women, when their liusbands or 
paramours are tyrannical, brutal, or jealous, or take a fancy to other 
women and neglect them, to procure something eatable or drinkable, 
or some embrocation or other, from a practitioner who is skilful and 
learned in the art ; and having had some supplication read over it, 
cause them to swallow it, or apply it to their bodies. By such contri- 
vances, Almighty God, who is able to turn the hearts of men, does 
certainly cause meir husbands or lovers to be enamomed of them. 

Some debased females, and prostitutes, in order to render men 
(strangers) obedient to their will, and thereby possess themselves of 
their wealth and property, as well as with a desire to rule them, have 
recourse to the most filthy means, as will presently be hinted at. God 
Almighty grant that none of Adam born may ever hear of, eat, or 
practise them. 

By way of specimens, I shall select a few of the substances used 
for this purpose ; but, for God’s sake, don’t in disgust, conceive my 
assertions fdse. 

Ex, gr. Panniculus fluorc menstruo foedatus, et in cineres, siccatus, 
redigitur : hi autem cineres, calce viva (quae vulgo cum foliis piper 
betle, Lin. [Vemac. hetel-leafy'] aliave esc& comeditur) mixti, viro 
com^endi praebentur ; aut quoeunque modo insidiose efficiunt, ut par- 
tem quandam ex sanguine suo menstruo, in viri caput perfricent. 
Aliquando quidem, propriam urinam cum caryophyllo, cardamomo, 
nuce moschata, et znacide, miscent ; vel, in eadem, Areca Catechu, 
Lin. [Anglice, betel^nutj] macerant, et foetore quoeunque modo expulso, 
efficiunt ut vir ex ea aliquid comedat. 

For the above reason, when a man is cordially submissive to any 
woman and overlooks her bad conduct, the common saying among 
the vulgar is, that the woman must have fed him with betel-nuts. 

Many women of bad caste make the men eat the flesh of the 
chameleon, and various kinds of wild roots and herbs. Many, by the 
use of these, not unfrequently get sick, and even die. 
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' They likewise procure some of the ashes of the dead from the 
place where the Hindoos are wont to bum theirs ; and having read 
some incantation over it, sprinkle it at night on his bed, or on himself, 
when asleep. Or they apply to their own foreheads or eyebrows a 
well-known kind of philter, termed mohnee ka kajul* and thus come 
into the presence of their husbands, in order, that by beholding (them 
they may fall in love with and be kind to them. 

Sometimes they apply a small quantity, about the size of a mus- 
tard-seed, of the above lamp-black to the hair or soles of the feet of 
the man. 

It is a very common custom with unchaste women, courtezans, 
and dancing girls, with the view of causing men to be submissive and 
obedient to their will, to practise these things and cause them to be 
practised. It therefore behoves every man of sense, to be on his 
guard against tifie craftiness and subtlety of these people. 

To the writer of these pages it would appear that if a married 
woman, to prevent her husband acting improperly or committing 
adultery and fornication, instead of having recourse to such vile prac- 
tices has the same object effected by the reading of something Out of 
the sacred Qorarij it is higlily proper, for no harm is done on either 
side ; because, writing on, or reading a supplication from the Qoran 
over any thing, and afterwards drinking or eating it, is peculiarly 
meritorious ; besides, the not permitting her husband to actj impro- 
perly is greatly to her advantage. 

Many people, when they wish a man or woman to be subject to, 
or in love with them, effect it by rejieating some of the verses of the 
Qoran^ as detailed before under the head of Dawut (p, 203), which it 
is therefore unnecessary for me to recapitulate. 

If a man meet with a beautiful woman and cannot obtain posses- 
sion of her, or if she be oj)ulent and disregard him, and he wishes her 
to become enamoured of him and be subject to his will, in such cases 
it is with men as witli women, they have recourse to the basest means. 
Ex. gr. Quibusdam insidiis efficiunt ut sordes inter scrotum et femora, 
necnon in axilla acervatas, et pilos quosdam ex pubere, etiamque 
aliquid seminis, et unguinum praesegmina cum urina tritimata, et in 
pilulas facta, fseminaj conglutiant. Praeterea, cum generis asinini 
mas et fasmina coount, siquid seminis externe decidat, idem summa 
cum cur& colligunt ex oodcmquc parte quadam cum proprio somine 
mixt&, et his, quodam cum cibo commixtis, efKciunt ut faeminse hac 
ox mixtura aliquid comedant : whereupon they become enamoured of 
their admirer, and are rendered obdient to his will. 


Lit. the filter lamp-black. 
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To captivate the Hearts of Members of Assemblies, 

There is a variety of means ; but I shall content myself with 
alluding to a few, by way of example. 

Some have a .tablet, with a particular taweez (magic square) or ism 
‘(attribute of the Deity), which is employed for the purpose, engraved 
on it, set in a ring or kurra, and wear it on the finger, wrist, or 
upper arm. 

Others have amulets engraved on plates of copper, silver, or 
gold ; or writing them on paper, fold them up in any of the a^ve 
metals ; or enclose them in a bit of kumkhtvab, mushroo, &c. sew them 
up, and. wear them either on the hair of tlie head, or on the turban, 
arm, wrist, or neck. 

Again, some use for this purpose various kinds of roots, leaves, 
creepers, &c., the gatliering of which is performed with great cere- 
mony. For instance, on the day before, they go and invite the tree, 
saying, “ We intend to come to-morrow morning or evening, or at 
“ such or such a time, and take you away for such and such a pur- 
“ pose.” These roots, leaves, creepers, ac. are only known to a few, 
who, when they go to fetch them, take with them such things as fruits, 
&c. Wls, and liquor, and depositing them near the tree, apply some 
of the blood of the fowl to the tree and bring away what they require, 
and give the things gathered to the talihs (agents), in order that they, 
for the purpose of establishing friendship and subjection, may ad- 
minister and apply them to their objects. It is by reading supplica- 
tions, or by some such contrivances as these, wliich may be learnt 
from practitioners in the art and from simneeasees, that they effect their 
purpose. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Concerning the causing of Enmity between two individuals, 
and the effecting the death of one's enemy. 

When a person is desirous of causing enmity between two 
people, the Soora-e^ullum^turkyf is a well-tried chapter, which one 
bareheaded is to read at noon, or at any other period, forty-one times 
over some earth taken out of a grave, and throw it on them, or on 
their road, or house. 

Or, if taking forty corns of black pepper, he, for a week, morn- 
ing and evening, read the above mentioned chapter once on each 
pepper-corn in the name of the two individuals, or if for forty days, 
each time using forty pepper-corns, he read the chapter once on each, 
and then burn them, enmity will be established between the persons. 

Or he is to repeat the undermentioned verse of the Qoran or the 
ism bareheaded, in the burying-ground or mosque, with his face 
turned towards the enemy’s dwelling at noon, forty-one times, for 
forty-one days, and enmity will take place between them ; viz. 

/ ^ ^ ’ 

• J ^ c 

‘‘ Wul^qy-sa^ by^fia^/ioo^mooly adawiitta^ wul bugza-a ilia eeowmily 
qya-matayy L e. “ We have raised up enmity and hatred among 
them till the day of resurrection.” 

(Sale’s Qorany ch. v. p. 120, ed. 1825.) 

The ism is, Eea Quhar^o^ Eea Jubbar-o^ Eea Izra^eel-o. 

“ 0 Avenger ! 0 Great one ! 0 Izraeel !” 

To cause the death of an enemy. 

If a person have an enemy on whom he has not [the power to be 
revenged, though he is constantly distressed and harassed by him, the 
following is what people, in the habit of doing these things, perform, 
either for themselves or for others, for a reward. However, it is 
not every one that sueceeds in performing these ; and practitioners 
only undertake them for those actually m need of relief: and the 
Almighty again, on his part, will only hear the lAipplications of &ose 
who are reelly distressed. 
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He is to read the tubut-maqoos* or the chaykul qaf (lit. forty 
Q.) morning and evening daily, for twenly-one days, at each period 
forty-one times. 

Or, with some earth taken out of a grave, or the earth of the 
Hindoo muaan^^ he is to make a doll about a span long, more or less ; 
and repeating the sooi^a-e^uUum-turky fy with iJie naihe of its accom- 
panying demon, or the tubut reversed, or the chayhul qaf over twenty- 
one small tliin wooden pegs, and repeating it three times over each 
peg, he is to strike them into different parts of the body of the image ; 
such as one into the crown of the head, one into the forehead, two into 
the two eyes, two into the two upper arms, two into the two arm-pits, 
two into the two palms of the hands, two into the two nipples, two into 
the two sides of the body, one into the navel, two into the two thi^s, 
two into the two knees, and two into the two soles of the feet, llie 
image is then to be shrouded in the manner of a human corpse, con- 
veyed to the cemetery, and buried in the name of the enemy, who 
(it is believed) will positively die after it 

What the tubut-makoos and the chayhul qaf are, may be ascertained 
by inquiring of adepts in the art. 

A different method. 

A human figure is to be sketched on the ^oimd, or on an 
unbumt brick, or an image formed with earth ; and having read over 
it the undermentioned incantation five hundred times daily, at noon, 
for a week, he is to give it a cut with a sword, or strike it with an 
arrow from a bow. 

The following is a well-established spell or incantation : 

9 ^ ' - t// Cx f ^ ^ 

\kj\ jUi) \ j b 

Eea qahiT-o^ zulbui ish shudeed-e-untoolluzee^ la-e-taq-o^ inte<ja- 

i. e. 0 Punisher ! full of wrath, thou art terrible ; whose vengeance 
no one can endure. 


* Or, the cfaapter^ul read maktos (backwards) ; t, c. erory word fpoU backwards, 
t Thcjplace^whcrc Hindoos bum their dead. ; 
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OHAPTEK XXXIL 

Concerning the science of tukseer (or numbers) ; comprising 
the art of constructing taweez (amulets) ; and puleeta 
(charms) ; the uses to which they are applied ; and in the 
name of the sick to consult horoscopes and predict future 
events. 

Amulets are of various descriptions ; and the magic squares extend 
to a hundred houses in a line : but, I shall explain the subject by 
delineating them as far as a ten-house square. The science resembles 
arithmetic; and in whichever way the numbers are added together, 
the sums total invariably correspond. 

These magic squares embrace the following varieties; viz, 1. 
dopaee^ 2. solasee, 3. robaee^ 4, mooruhha^ 5. hliomasee^ 6. moosuddusy 
7. moosubbay 8. moosummumy 9. moosiussay and 10. nioashury L c. two- 
footed, ternary, quaternary, &c. 

1. In filling up a Dopaee (or two-legged) magic square, nothing 
is to be subtracted ; but the number is to be divided by 12, and with 
the quotient the squares are to be filled up, increasing one in every 
square as you proceed ; in manner following: 


3 

8 

1 

2 

4 

6 

7 


I 

i 5 

! 


Should any thing remain, it is to be added to the number in the 
sixth or kussur hay ghur (fractional house). For example, the numeri- 
cal quantity of the word bismillay 786, divided by 12 gives 65 ; and 6 
over. With this fill up, adding 65 in each house and 6 more in the 6th 
compartment ; 


195 

526 

65 

130 

260 

396 

461 


325 

1 
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2. The mode of forming a Solaaee magic square, is this. From a 
given number subtract 12; and with one-mird of the remainder, fill 
up the divisions of the square as follows : 


4 

9 

2 

3 

5 

7 

00 

1 

6 


The above is the magic square of Huwa (Eve), whose number is 
15. Deduct 12, there remain 3, a third of which being one, with this 
unit fill up the square, adding one in each division, unfil the whole be 
filled up ; and whatever way the numbers are added together, they 
will form the same amount 

In thus subtracting and dividing, should 1 remain over and above, 
it is to be added (in addition to the other number), in the 7th house, 
if 2, in the 4th square ; and then, the sums will correspond. 

In forming solasee magic squares, the house with which to com- 
mence is likewise varied, according to their elements, whether it be 
earth, water, air, or fire ; thus — 


AIR. 


2 

B 

6 

9 

5 

fl 

4 

3 

8 


BARTH. 


1 ^ 

B 

2 

fl 

5 

9 

8 

8 

4 


FIRE. 


B 

9 

2 

3 

5 

B 

8 

B 

6 


WATBIU 


B 

■ 

8 

fl 

5 

3 

2 

9 

4 
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3. To form a Rdbaee magic square, deduct 30 from the given 
number; divide the remainder by 4 ; and with a quarter fill up 16 
squares; thus, 


1 ' 

1 ® 

11 

1 

1 

1 : 

' 13 

i . 

2 

! 

7 

j 

12 ; 

1 

' 1 

! ^ 

1 

! 

16 

9- 

6 ‘ 

10 

5 

4 

15 j 

1 


This magic square is that of the word ujjid (death) ; its number 
84. Deduct 30, remain 4 ; divide by 4, remains 1 ; with the latter 
fill up. 


Should 1 remain over, add 1 to the 13th square; if 2, add 1 to 
the 9th ; if 3, 1 to the 5tli. 


Besides this mode, there is anotlicr, by which robaee squares ai’e 
formed; subtract 21 from a given number, begin the remainder 
from the 13th house, and fill up to the 16th square; having previously 
filled up from 1 to 12 as above directed, fill u]) the other four : e. g. 
Mureemns (Mary^s) name is 290 ; deduct 21, remain 269 ; with it fill 
up thus : 


8 

11 

270 

1 

269 

2 

7 

12 

3 

272 

9 

1 

6 

10 

5 

4 1 

271 


4* Mooruhba magic squares arc also, like the solasee^ of 4 kinds 
depending upon their elements ; thus : 


£0 
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XABTH. 


8 

11 

14 

1 

13 

2 

7 

12 

3 

16 

9 

6 

10 

5 

1 

4 1 

15 I 


AIB. 


15 

1 

4 

14 

10 

8 

5 

11 

6 

12 

• 9 

7 

3 

13 

16 

2 


W4TE11. 


14 

4 

1 

16 

7 

9 

12 

6 





11 

5 

8 

10 

2 

16 

13 

3 


riiiE. 


1 

14 

15 


8 

11 

10 

D 

12 

■ 

6 

9 

13 

2 

1 

3 1 

I 

16 


5. Khomasee magic squares arc formed bj subtracting 60 from 
any given numberj dividing the remainder by 5, and Avitli one-fifth 
filling up 25 squares, by increasing one in eaeli liousc ; tlius : 


7 

13 

19 

1 

1 25 

1 

1 

20 

21 

2 

8 

14 

3 

9 

15 

16 

22 

11 

17 

23 

4 

10 

24 

5 

c 

12 

18 
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If, in making tlie division for forming this square, 

1 remain, one is to be added in the 21st square.; 


2 16th do. 

3 11th do. 

4 6th do. 


6, To form a Moosuddus magic square, deduct 105 from any 
given number, divide by 6, and with one-sixtli fill it up ; thus, 


36 

18 

30 

19 

7 

1 

13 

26 

2 

34 

24 

12 

5 

9 


29 

15 

31 

•25 

6 

14 

1 

i 

1 8 

35 

j 

23 

21 

32 

10 

17 

H 

28 

11 

i 

20 

33 

4 

27 

16 


In forming the above square, should 

1 remain, add one in the 31st compartment. 


2 25tli. do. 

3 19th. do. 

4 13th. do. 

5 7th. do. 


7. To make a Moomhha magic square, you must deduct 160^ 
divide by 7, and with one-seventh fill up, as follows ; 
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40 

23 

13 

45 

35 

18 

1 

32 

15 

5 

37 

27 

10 

46 

24 

14 

46 

29 

19 

2 

41 

16 

C 

1 

38 

28 

11 

43 

33 

8 

i 1 

' 47 j 

30 1 

20 

i 

3 

42 

25 

7 

39 

22 ' 

1 

12 

44 

34 

17 

48 

1 

21 

1 

1 ^ 

36 

26 

9 


Jxi forming the above, if from 1 to C remain, add one in the 43d 
house. 


8. To make a Moosummun magic square, subtract 252, divide by 
8, and with the quotient fill up the square, thus : 


36 

43 

35 

32 

27 

CO j 26 

1 

41 

4 

49 

59 

21 

17 

45 

24 

37 

15 

11 

10 

58 

51 

50 

28 

23 

47 

C7 

52 

12 

9 

18 

42 

3 

46 

1 8 

13 

53 

56 

19 

62 

25 1 

i 

63 

54 

55 

7 

14 

' i 

2 

40 

31 

1 

20 

16 

6 

1 44 

48 

61 

34 

64 

22 

30 

33 

38. 

5 

39 

29 
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Li forming this square, if from 1 to 7 remain, add one to the 
number in the 75th house. 


9. If a Moostmsa magic square be required to be made, subtract 
360 from the given number, divide by 9 ; and with one-ninth fill up 
as follows : 


70 

59 

27 

16 

76 

55 

43 

22 

1 

50 

39 

28 

6 

66 

54 

33 

12 

81 

40 

18 

7 

67 

56 

34 

13 

73 

61 

CO 

29 

17 



44 

23 

2 

71 

20 

19 

78 

57 

45 

24 

3 

72 

51 

30 

8 

! 

C8 

47 

25 

i 

j 14 

<1 

62 

1 

41 

9 

79 

58 

37 

35 

1 4 j 

64 

52 

31 

10 

G9 

48 

36 

1 

1 

15 

75 

53 

42 

21 

80 

49 

38 

1 

26 

5 

i 

65 

63 

32 

11 


If in this from 1 to 8 remain, add one in the 73d square. 

10. Moasliur magic squares are formed by subtracting 495 from 
any given number, dividing the remainder by 10, and with one-tenth 
filling it up thus ; 
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28 

60 

« 1 

61 

39 

70 

98 

72 

34 

1 

33 

4 

26 

74 

76 

95 

84 

24 

21 

68 

69 

83 

13 

92 

10 

90 

86 

12 

18 

32 

2 

79 

14 

50 

53 

56 

43 

87 

22 

99 

71 


85 

55 

44 

49 

54 

16 

5 

30 

66 

i 19 

8 

45 

58 

51 


93 

82 

1 

35 

36 

20 

94 

52 

47 

46 

57 

7 

81 

65 

37 

23 

89 

9 

91 

11 

1 

15 

88 

78 

64 

63 

80 

75 1 

27 

25 

6 

17 

77 

97 

1 

38 

100 

41 

59 j 

40 

62 

1 

31 : 

i 

3 

1 

29 

67 

1 

73 


In tliisj if from 1 to 9 remain, add one in tlie 91st house. 


Such magic squares are used for establishing friendship and 
creating enmitj, to shut one’s mouth in regard to another ; to prc^'ent 
dreaming, to cast out devils, &c. &c. 

For cementing friendship they are written about the new moon,* 
and the days best adapted for the j)uq)Ose arc Fridays, Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Thm*sdays; and the hours most projhtious on those 
days are those of Jupiter, Mercury, and Venus (vide p. 13). In tliis 
way exorcists have likewise fixed the hours and days for causing 
enmity, &c., particulars of which may be learnt by studying the 
science of tukaeer (p. 231). 

These magic squares are, for all purposes, written on a white 
jiorcelain plate, or on paper, the inscription is then washed off with 
water and the latter drank; or they are worn about the person; or 
they are burnt, and the individual is smoked with their fumes; or 
they are kept suspended in the air ; or having been made into charms 
by being enveloped in cotton, they are dipped in odoriferous oils and 
burnt in a lamp ; or they are engraved on rings and worn on the 
fingers. Some persons write the taweez or ism on blioojputur or 


* That is, from the 1st to the 15th of the month, 
t The epidermis of the betola hhojpatra,— Wall* 
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have it engraved on a thin plate of silver, gold, &c., roll it up or fold 
and form it into a taxoeez or puleeta^ cover it with wax, and sew some 
superior kind of cloth or brocade over it ; or they insert it into a 
square hollow case or tube of gold or silver, seal it hermetically, and 
wear it suspended to the neck, or tie it to their upper arms or loins, 
or stick it into their turbans, or tie it up in a comer of their handker- 
chiefs and carry it about their person. People very generally have 
empty taweezes made, and suspend them to the necks of their children, 
together with a xiadulee* in tlio centre, as well as some hagJmuh (tigers’ 
nails) set in silver, &c. ; and when they obtain a taweez from any 
renowned rnushaekk or moolla^ or can jjrocure a little of any jacred 
relic offered on shrines, such as flowers, sunduly&c., they put these 
into them. 

Some by witchcraft familiarize themselves with, and bring under 
their command various species of creepers and roots of tree,t part of 
which they dig uj), and putting them into tubes of iron or brass, &c., 
wear them on their up[)er arms; or twdst some wliite or two or three- 
coloured thread round them, and wear them in the form of a taweez. 

Some few kill a double-headed snake on an amowsX Sunday, or 
on any Sunday or amoios-day ; and having read some incantation over 
it, put it into an earthen pot and bury it under ground. After its 
flesh has undergone the })rocess (ff putrefaction, they take the bones, 
thread them, and wear them around the neck as a cure for scrofula. 
Sometimes they also suspend them to the necks of their children. 

Independently of these taxccezes, <fec., they tie on the feathers, hairs, 
bones, &o. of various kinds of birds and quadrupeds, for the purpose 
of warding off apparitions, genii or devils, misfortunes, &c. 

At the time of forming these taiceezesj the face of the talib (seeker) 
is to be directed towards tlie house of the object. 

In constructing taweezes or puleeias with the sentences of the 
Qoran or other supplications, the numerical value of the letters (p. 204) 
are added together, and witli the sura ^total the squares are filled up. 

Some people make magic squares with the number of any one of 
the ninety-nine names of the Most High God. 

In the sacred Iluddees the Prophet (the blessing ! &c.) has said, 
that if any one keep in mind the ninety-nine names of God the Most 
Glorious, and constantly rej^eat them, God will preserve him from the 
torments of hell and the anguish of the grave. 


• A stone, having generally a verse of the Qoran engraved on it, 
f Or rather they bring under subjection the devils or geyi who are supposed to 
preside over these, so that by the use of them they obtain their wishes. 

t Amowsy the day on which the conjunction of the sun and moon takes place. 
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The ninety-nine names or attributes of the Deity, with the numer- 
ical value of their letters, are as follow : 

1. Allak-o!^. 66. God, or worthy and lit to be worship- 

ped. Use, For all purposes. 

2. Ruhman-o ! 2984 The Bestower (the clement, the bene- 

ficent). Use- For the enlightening of 
one’s mind. 

3. Rulieem-o ! 258. The Merciful, and the giver of daily 

food of various kinds. Use, For increase 
of rank. 

4. Malik’-oJ 91. The Lord, entitled to govern the whole 

universe. Use, For obtaining wealth. 


5. Qooddoos^o ! 170. The Holy, and pure from all blemish. 

Use. For fear. 


6. Suhm-o! 131. The Securer from all evils (Saviour). 

Use* For health. 

7. Momin^o ! 136. The giver of security at the day of judg- 

ment. Use, For security againstenernies. 

8. Mohymin-o ! 145. Tlie acquainted with men’s actions, se^ 

cret or revealed. Use, For one’s pro- 
tection and defence. 

9. Aze^z-o! 94. The excellent and incomparable (august) 

Use. For increase of honour and dignity- 

10. Juhbar-o ! 206. Tlie Almighty supreme. Use, For being 

independent of princes. 


11. Mootukuhhir-o ! ... 662, The lofty doer. Use- For increase of 


w ealth and dignity. 

12. Khalik^o I 731. The creator. Use, For obtaining an 

easy labour. 

13. Moosuwwir-o! 336. The sculptor or fashioner. Use- For 

the cancelling of debts. 

14. Gw/ar-o/ 1,281. The pardoner of sins. Use. For par- 

don of sins. 

15. Quhar-^o! 306. The miner of the arrogant. Use. For 

preservation from tyranny. 

16. Wuhah^o! ^ 14. The discoverer. ZZ^e. For finding thinga 

lost. 

17. Ruzaq-o! 308. The giver of daily food to mankind. 

Use. For increase of subsistence. 
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18. Futtah^o / 489. The aocomplislier of affairs. Use* For 

victory. 

19. Aleem-o! 150. The omniscient. Use. For acquiring 

science. 

20. Qahiz-o ! 903. The punisher of tyrants, (the hard gras- 

per). Use. For ruining enemies. 

21. BasxUol 72. The maker abundant of daily bread, of 

whose he will. Use, For the increase 
of one’s daily bread. 

22. Khafiz^o ! 1,481. The subduer of whom he Avills. Use, 

To cause the distress of one’s enemies. 

23. Rafay-o ! 351, The exalter of whom he wills. Use, 

For the raising of one’s dignity. 

24. Moiz--o ! 117. The giver of greatness in the world to 

whom he wills. Use, For honour. 

25. MoziUo! 770. Tlie ruiner of whom he wills. Use. 

For the ruining of one’s enemies. 

26. Sumeeu-o ! 1 80. Tlie hearer without ears. Use. For 

ear-ache and deafness. 

27. Biisseer-o! ...... . 302. The see-er without eyes. Use. For 

knowing the secrets of the heart. 

28. Hukum-o! 68. The commander. Use, For sovereignty. 

29. Adul-o! 104, The just. Use. For justice and hap- 

piness. 

30. Luteef-o! 129. The conferrer of favours upon mankind. 

Use. For obtaining good fortune. 

31. Khuheev^o! 812. The communicator of information. Use, 

For ascertaining mysteries. 

32. fluleem^o! 88. The long-suffering towards sinners. Use. 

For tlic relief of pains and afflictions. 

33. Azeem^of 1,020. The great. Use. For greatness. 

34. Qufoor-o ! 1,286. The pardoner of sins. Use. For tlie 

pardon of sins. 

35. Skookoor-o ! 526. Tlie rewarder of true worshippers. Use^ 

For the removal of sorrow. 

36. Alee^ol 110. The Most High. Use, For greatness. 

37. Knbeer-o! 232. The lord of greatness. Use, For having 

one’s wishes granted. 

if 
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38. Eufeez-a! ^ 998. The guardian. U$e. For fear* 

39 . Moqeet-o! 550. The giver of strength. Use. For estab- 

lishing an affair firmly. 

40. Huseeb-o!. 80. The taker of accounts of his servants 

on the day of resurrection. Use. For 
liberty from confinement. 

41. Juleel-o! 73. The glorious. Use. For generating 

fear in the mind of an enemy. 

42. Kureem’-o! 270. The munificent Use. For the accom- 

plishment of one’s affairs, spiritual as 
well as temporal. 

43. Rvqeeh^o! : 312. The guardian of mankind. Use, For 

liberation. 

44. Moojeeb-o ! 55. The answerer of prayer. Use. For 

one’s prayers being heai’d. 

45 . Wasay-o ! 137. The He whose gifts are various. Use- 

For the opening (z. e. the prosperity) 
of one’s shop. 

46. Htikeem-o ! 78. The performer of, not by art alone. 

Use. For a knowledge of God. 

47. Wiidood’-o ! 20. The friend of the devout Use. For 

affection. 

48. Mujeed-o ! 57. The lord of gloi’y. Use. For recoveiy 

from serious indisposition. 

49. Bctees-o ! 573. Tlic raiser of the dead from their 

graves. Use. For the anguish of the 
grave. 


50. Shuheedr-o ! 319. The knower of things, visible and invi- 


sible. Use. For the removal of diso- 
bedience in children. 

51. Uuq-o! 108. He whose nature is unchangeable. 

Use. For the acquisition of art. 

52. Wukeel-o ! 66. The protector of human affairs* Use- 

For protection from lightning and fire. 

53. Quwee-o ! ....... 116. The ^iver of strength. Use. For over- 

coming an enemy. 

54. Muteen-o ! 500. He whose strength is all powerful. 

Use. For the increase of woman’s milk 
and of water. 
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55. Wvitge^o ! 

56. Humeed~o ! .... 

57. Mohsee-ol 

58. Moohdee^o! .... 

59. Moeed’-o ! 

60. Molvee-o! 

61. MoomeeUo! .. 

62. Byte-o! 

63. Qyeeoom-o! ... 

64. Wajid-o ! . . . 

65. Majid-o ! 

66. Wahid^o ■ ... 

67. Sumad-^o ! ... 

68. Qadvr-o! 

69^ Mooqtudir-o! 

70. Moquddim-o ! 

71. Mmukhir^o ! 
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46. Tb^ be»k)wer of friendship. UiS. For 
making one^s master subservient to 
his wiD. 

... 62. The praised. Use. For the removal of 

the habit of evil speaking. 

.. 148. The wise. Use. For curing forget- 

fulness. 

56, The creator (without materials) of 
mankind. Use. Employed by women 
for facilitating labour. 

124. The raiser of mankind after death. 

Use. For thp knowledge of hiddeai 
things. 

.... 58. The burner of copses. Use. Toward 

off devils and fairies. 

.... 490. The destroyer of the living. Use. For 
the death of an enemy. 

.... 18. The living one who never dies. Use. 

For the riddance of insects that infest 
fruit on trees. 

. . . 156. He who exists from everlasting to ever- 
lasting. Use. For long life. 

14. The finder out, whose rank is exalted. 

Use. For finding things lost, 

48. He, whose dignity is high and lofty. 

Use. For the attainment of wealth. 

19. The one, who has no equal in nature 

and attribute. Use. For liberation. 

134. Tlie independent Use. For prevent- 
ing indigence. 

..... 305. Tlie Lord of power. Use. For re- 
moving distress and distraction, 

744. Tlie all-powerful. Use. For obtaining 

dignity and wealth. 

184. Tlie bringing forward good and bad. 
Use. For warding off distress. 

846. He who puts whomever he wills last. 
Use. For the fulfilment of one^s 
desires. 
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72. UwwuUo ! 37. The first, or from eternity. U$e> For 

conquering one’s enemy in battle. 

73. Akhir-o ! 801. Hie last, or to eternity. Use. For 

preservation from fear of every kind. 

74. Zahir-^o! 1,106. He whose existence is clear. Use. 

For preservation from blindness. 

75. Batin-o ' 62. He whose secrets ai*e hidden. Use. 

For becoming the friend of mankind. 

76. Walee^o •' 47. Tlie king from beginning to end. Use. 

For preservation from all domestic 
misfortunes. 

77. Moota^Alee^o ! 551. The most sublime. Use. For obtain- 

ing the accomplishment of one’s 
wishes. 

78. Bur-o! 202. The doer of good. Use. For re- 

moving evil. 

79. Tnwab^o^ 409. The hearer of those who repent. 

Use. For the pardon of sins and ad- 


mission into the presence of the deity. 
80. Moontugeeni-o ! .... 630. The taker of revenge on sinners. 


Use. For the enlightenment of the 
grave. 

81. Afw^w^o! 156. The eraser of sins. Use. For the 

pardon of sins. 

82. Ruoof-o! 286, The merciful. Use. For causing the 

liberation of the oppressed from the 
hands of the oppressor. 

83. Malik^ooU | ^ distributor (in the world), or Pro- 

Moolk-o!...) \ vidence. Use. For weal Ui. 

84. ZooUjtdlaU l ^ c The lord of greatness and glory. 

wuUikram^o! j ’ •*( Use. For the answering of prayer. 

85. Moqsit-o! 209. The just or equitable. Use. For 

keeping off' evil imagination. 

86. Jamay^o ! 114 , The assembler of mankind on the day 

of judgment. Use. For uniting with 
those from whom one has separated. 

HI. Qmnuee-o! 1,060. Hie opulent. Use. For wealtli. . 


88. Mogunnte-o ! . , . The maker of independence. Use. For 

becoming independent of mankind. 
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89. MooaUe-o I 129. The giver to whom he wills. Um. For 

preservation from ignominy. 

90. Mamy-ol*^ 161. The protector from misfortunes. U$e. 

For preservation from an enemy’s power 

91. Zarr^! 1,001. The sj^iler of whom he wills. Use. For 

warding off the devil. 

92. Nafay-o / 201. The bestower of gain. Use. For profits 

in agriculture and trade. 

93. Noor-o / 256. The giver of light Use. For the illumi- 

nation of one’s mind. 

94. Hadee-e! .. 20. The director or guide. Use. For the 

accumulation of possessions. 

95. Bvdee^o ! 86. The creator of new things. Use. For 

the comprehension of things abstruse. 

96. Baqee^o\ 113. The Eternal Exister. TTse. For the 

approval of one’s actions. 

97. TFom-o! .. 707. The He who will remain when creation 

is no more. Use. For tranquillity. 

98. Rusheed^ol 514. The all-wise director. Use. For one’s 

important desires to be fulfilled. 

99. Suboor-’ol 298. The most patient or long-suffering to- 

wards sinners. Use. For the silenc- 
ing of an enemy.* 


Besides the preceding, there are other descriptions of amulets, 
charms, &c., used for various purposes, a few of which I shall offer aa 
examples ; for instance, 


If a person void urine involuntarily in his sleep, the following 
amulet is to be written and suspended to his neck. 


1 1 1 

Mur-^oosullah 111. 

® ®| M 

5. Moosullah 5111. 

( 1 u- r* 

11. S. 30. 

•** z z z \ 

D. L H. H. H. 

> g 1 1 • 
d. n. A. a. 111. j 
Rijal-ool-^yb. 

j^fi I 1 0 

Yem-mur. 115. 


* The aboye ninety-nine names, as given by different anthori, vary in some trifling 
degree. Onr author has inserted them in this work according to that which he conii- 
dered the most correct 
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Bj keep^ the following talisauia near one, demons, ikwiM, and 
enchanters will not attack them. 


8 

1490 

1493 

1492 

2 

7 

3 j 

1495 

1488 

1489 

5 

4 


If one be afflicted with naf-tulna (lit. shifting of the navel),* a 
few of the following talismans are to be written, uie writing washed 
off with water, and the latter drank ; and one of them is to be tied on 
with thread over the navel, f 


Wulakin 

Amreehee 

but 

kispurpoaes 

Askar 

Wulakin 

the generality 

1 hut 

Unnas 

Askur 

i/ men 

the generality 

La 

Unasn 

do net 

of men 


Galaybo I Wo Allah-lio 
is Lord | /or God 



Askur 


Eealumoon 

understand 




Amreehee 

\ 

AU 

his purposes 

over 

Wulakin 

Amreehee 

hut 

his purposes 

Askur 

Wulakin 

the generality 

hut 


* Or the umbilical vem ; (perhaps the aoita orcceliac artery, as it is said to pd- 
sate :) which is supposed by the Indian physicians to be occasionally shifting from its 
place, fl^thus to occasioo vacim noibid symptoms. 

t charm is to be read firom right to Isf^ horisontally, and then downwards, or 
vice versd ; when it will run thus ; “ for God is Lord over his purimses ; but the gene- 
rality of men do not understand (Safe’s Qoran 1825, cltep. xii, page^dO.) 
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The following is a cure for the itdh. Two or three stieh are to 
be written ; and every now and ihen^ one is to be washed in 
water, and the fluid drank. 


15 

85 

92 

6 


j j f 

w. r. 2 

3 J 

W. I. 

j J ^ 

w. d. a. 

' t 

A a 

18 

23 

5 

[ 

2 

88 

23 

1 

La-a 

5 ^ 

» 

39 

9 

2 


The following um is to be repeated over water ; and then having 
blown your breath upon it, the patient is to drink it off*, and the piles 
will be cured. 

Departest tliou ? Depart! depart! Running 'water, dry up! 

Such is the speech of Julianneea Sahib^ the Lord of mortals, who 
has travelled all round the world. Quickly, begone !” 

This Tobaee magic square, if written and tied on to the neck, 
will render an attack of the small pox mild ; viz. 


8888 

12221 

15554, 

1111 



7777 

13332 

3883 

17776 

9999 

6666 

11110 

5555 

4444 

16665 
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The under-written dopaee magic square, formed out of the 
number of foe sacred volume, . (t. e« foe Qomn,) answers for all 
purposes. 


2,911,536,642 

7,764,097,710 

970,512,213 

1,941,024,426 

3,882,048,855 

5,823,073,284 

6,793,585,497 


4,852,561,068 


When a house is haunted by genii and devils, tl»e following 
amulet is to be written and put up over foe door, and they will 
vanish. 





Mebeasel! 


O Allee! 


i liaTHZl 


il liomeneen 

the Faithful 

Unnuzur-o-fee 

heregarde 

Hi] Home- 
aeen 

to the Jait1\ftU 

NiiBserooB- 
Min Allah 

Succour 
is from Qod 

Falnnuka 

verily 

Fftlnxittka 

verily 

Wo Futtah 

victory 

UnnuzuT'O-fee 

he regards 

Kbyr-ool Kb- 
BEjreeii 

Thebeetof 

Selpen, 

Qureeb 

elect 

Lee UslDh 

the best for us 

Fa innttka 

verily 

WolBuilMir-o 

towardtmen 

Asbureen 

the fmoetpa^ 
tierU, 

OonNasayreen 

of helpers 

Khyr 

The best 


l JlBBBEEL I 


0 Allee ! 


I IXXf TEf I 
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The following diagram is to be written and jDut up against a wall 
facing the individual beset with the devil, in order that the patient’s 
sight may daily fall upon it. By so doing the devil will be 
removed. 


IZRAEEL or AlLEE. 


p 

P 

W 

o 

o 

m 

< 

o 

» 

H 

P? 

P 

cq 


Nir~ruheem 
the Compas- 
sionate 

.» 

do 

la 

not 

o 

?-S 

o 

1 

j -3 2 

ala 

against me 

wa atoojiee 
but come and 
surrender 

^oosleemeen 
to MooBulmans 

Hir~ruhman 
the Merciful 

Nir~ruheem 
the Compas- 
sionate, 


ta-al-oo 

rise 

ala 

against me 

wa atoonee 
but come and 
surrender 

Bismilla 
in the name of 

Hir-ruhman 
the Merciful, 

Ntr-ruheem 
the Compas- 
sionate. 

in 

do 

/ .‘“c 

o 

?-c 
' 5 

ala 

against me 

Wo Innuhoo 
and verily it is 

Bismilla 
in the name of 

Hir-ruhman 
the Merciful, 

Nir-ruheem 
the Compas- 
sionate, 

in 

do 

fl 

ta-al-oo 

rise 

Soolaymdn 

Solomon 

Wo Innuhoo 
and verily it is 

Bismilla 
in the name of 

Hir-ruhman 
the Merciful 

Nir-ruheem 
the Compas- 
sionate, 

in 

do 

' 

■al 

' 

, 

min 

from 

Soolayman 

Solomon 

Wo Innuhoo 
and verily it is 

Bismilla 
in the name of 

Hir-ruhman 
the Merciful 

6 i 

1 if 

too 

^1" 

•5^ 

Innuhoo 
Verily it is 

min 

from 

Soolayman 

Solomon 

Wo Innuhoo 
and verilv it is 

Bismilla 
in the name of 

Hir-ruhman 
the Merciful, 

■§11 


Oi 

► 

W 

tr* 


O 

o 

QQ 

>- 


Hxiwoo *^0 7aavHaai\[ 
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To consult horoscopes in the name of tJhC sick. 

The manner is as follows. Having learnt the name of the patient 
and that of his mother, the numerical value of them are to be ascer- 
tained by means of the abjud hay hissah (vide Glossary) ; the num- 
bers added together and divided by 12. Should 1 remain, the 
patient’s destiny is considered to be in the sign of the zodiac Hum- 
mul^ or the Ram ; if 2, Sowvj or the Bull ; if 3, Jowza^ or the twins ; 
if 4, Surtany or the Crab ; if 5, Ussudy or the Lion ; if 6, Soomboollay 
or the Virgin ; if 7, Meezauy or the scales ; if 8, Aqruby or the Scor- 
pion ; if 9, Qcrwsy or the Archer ; if 10, Juddecy or the He-goat ; if 
11, Dulloy or the Watering-pot; and if 12, Hooty or the Fishes. 

When his sign of the zodiac has been thus ascertained by refer- 
ence to the table at p. 57, we ascertain what his planet is ; and by 
further consulting the dispositions of planets at p. 13, we are in- 
formed of what his qualities are. But our present object is solely 
to state the years in which he or she (man or woman) stands in 
danger of forfeiting their lives ; which fatal period if they can survive, 
they will attain the full period of life, viz, one hundred and twenty 
years. The same has been exhibited collectively in the annexed 
table, where the particular years in question, of males and females 
are set down under their respective signs of the zodiac. The cure 
is to be effected (i. e. death warded off) by having recourse to 
amulets, charms, &c. 
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Woman. 
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PREDICTION REGARDING THE SICK. 


[Chat. 


In the name of the to predict future events. 

When a person requires tlie future destiny of a sick person to be 
foretold, it is necessa^ to ascertain, first, the time when the indivi- 
dual was taken ill. Having ascertained the day, by consulting the 
statement mven below for every day in the week, his lot is to be 
foretold. Should the day have been forgotten, the number of the 
name of the patient and that of his mother are to be added together 
and divided by 7. Should 1 remain, he must have been taken ill on 
a Saturday ; should 2 remain, on a Sunday ; should 3 remain, on a 
Monday ; should 4 remain, on a Tuesday ; should 5 remain, on a 
Wednesday ; should 6 remain, on a Thursday ; and should 7 (i. e, 0) 
remain, on a Friday. 

Having thus determined the day, the event is to be prognosticated 
as follows : 

Saturday is Saturn's day. If one be taken ill on that day, the 
cause may be attributed to grief, or heat of blood, or to a malignant 
eye. The symptoms are, headache, palpitation of the heart, urgent 
thirst, restlessness, want of sleep, bleeding from the nose or bowels. 
Prognosis. His disease will be of seven days’ duration, but will 
remain at its height one day and three hours, and lie will ultimately 
recover. Cure. For such a patient tlifey must give sudqa;* and 
have recourse to such remedies as amulets,' charms, &c. 


* Sudqa, alms or propitiary ofieriiips. That is, rupees, pice, any animal, clothes, 
grain, eatables, &c. arc wa’.cd over the patient, or only shewn to him, or solely in his 
name given away in alm^. to fuqeers , or they arc merely placed near the foot of a tree, or 
near some water-edge, cr on the spot where four roads ct, Ac. Moollas and seeanas. 
however, establish sviqas of various kinds. The followi. c is a specimen of one of them. 
They form an imago of mas/i-flow^er, about a &.pnn and half or two spans long, in the 
•hape of a man, or that of hunnomdn (the Ilindoo-monkey-god). They place a stick 
about a apan long, having rags wound round its two ends, into the doll’s mouth, and light 
the two ends, as well as the lamps formed of paste on the head and hands of the image ; 
and on its forehead they form namum (the mark which Hindoot make on their foreheads). 
Nay, they even pierce its body all over with nails, and thus set it up in a large koonday 
(or theekrayf a broken piece of an earthen pot). In front of it they place balls formed 
of boiled rice, coloured black, yellow, and red, eggs also of those colours, and a kuleeja, 
which they pierce or not, with the thorns of the /mro-trec (wehera tetrandra^ Willd. ; 
the thorny caray), sheep’s blood, two or three undressed fishes, and scatter flowers, hhajee 
(greens), Ac. all round it. They then light a jotce (or large lamp made of flour paste), 
having four wicks, formed of cloths which had been worn by the patient, in four or five 
kinds of oil, and place the jotcc on the blood. When nil the lamps are thus lighted, the 
doll presents so hideous a figure, as to resemble the devil himself. Having waved the 
theekray over the patient, they deposit it in some place nr other, as above stated; after 
which, they wash the patient’s face and hands, and tic on to his neck such taiveez or 
gunda. as may be required. 
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Sunday is the sun’s day, on which if any one be taken ill, the 
case is as follows : — Cause. The disease is occasioned by the malig- 
nant eye of a green-complexioned woman, in whose presence he has 
partaken of some rich and savoury dish. Symptoms. First, the 
patient complains of lassitude, succeeded by universal rigours, followed 
by heat, headache, soreness in all the bones of the body, eyes suffused 
with blood, countenance yellow, no rest or ease aU night. Prognosis. 
The disease will be of fourteen days’ duration, when it will cease. 
Treatment. The usual remedies for such symptoms are to be employed. 

Monday is the moon’s day, on which, if one be taken ill, the 
cause is, catching cold after bathing or over exertion. Symptoms. 
Pain in the loins and calves of the legs, pa]j)itation in the liver, 
retching, giddiness, great drowsiness. Prognosis. Tlie disease will 
continue forty days, after which the patient will be restored to health. 
Treatment, ike exhibition of the usual remedies. 

Tuesday is Mar’s day, on which if one be taken ill, the cause is, 
the patient is attacked by demons and fairies. Symptoms. Pain in 
the chest, abdomen, and especially around the navel ; shiverings, want 
of sleep and appetite, great thirst, incoherence of speech, eyes bloody. 
Prognosis. The disease will continue seven days, after which the 
patient will recover. Treatment. The administration of the usual 
remedies. 

Wednesday is Mercury's day, on which if one be taken ill, the 
cause is, the having made a vow for the dead and not fulfilled it ; or, 
being over sorrowful for any thing lost, or labouring under dread of an 
enemy. Symptoms. Pain in the head, neck, wrists, or feet. Prog- 
nosis. Tlio disease will last nine days ; but at its acme, a day and a 
watch (15 hours) : ultimately the patient will recover. Treatment. 
The usual one. 

Thursday is Jupiter’s day, on which if one he taken ill, the cause 
is being beset with the shadow of a fairy. Symptoms. Pain about 
the neck and umbilicus, startings in sleep, disi’elish for food and drink, 
laying quiet with eyes shut. Prognosis. Tlie disease will continue 
ten days, after which the patient will experience a recovery. Treat- 
ment. The usual remedies are to be had recourse to. 

Fi'iday is Venus’ day, on which if one be taken ill, the cause is 
some corporeal affection. Symptoms. Great drowsiness and lassitude. 
Prognosis. The malady will continue twelve days, and the height of 
the exacerbation two days, after which the patient will recover. 
Treatment. As usual. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Concerning Ist the ascertaining of unknown things by the 
viewing of UnjuUy or lamp-black, alias the Magic Mirror. 
2d. Viewing of Haziraty or the flame of a charm-wick. 
3d. The giving of the Purree hay Tuhuq, or Fairy-Tray ; 
and the performing of Nahoum, or the Fairy-Bath. 

Sect. 1. Viewing of Unjun {lamp-black)y or the Magic Mirror. 

For the purpose of ascertaining where stolen goods are concealed, 
or the condition of the sick who are possessed by the devil, or where 
treasure has been buried, they apply unjun to the palms of the hand 
of a child or an adult, and desire him to stare well at it. 

I have generally heard it said, that Jogees and Sunneeaseeg are 
accustomed to practise these arts, and tliat they have often in this 
manner made themselves masters of treasure hid in the earth. 

Some of the ignorant and foojish among the vulgar say. that 
treasure concealed, lies scattered about at night like sparks of fire, 
and sometimes rolls about like a ball of fire at tlie place where it is 
deposited ; and that it is either by this circumstance, or by the appli- 
cation of unjunSy that its situation is ascertained. 

The person to the palm of whose hand the unjun is applied occa- 
sionally mutters a great deal of ridiculous nonsense. For example, 
that at such and such a place there is a lotOy degchoy or kurraheCy 
full of rupeesy pagodasy or gold mohurs buried.” Or if it be to learn 
something regarding the condition of the sick, that the malady is a 
corporeal one, or that it is produced by conjuration, or that the aemon 
of such and such a place wishes for certain eatables.” Thus he con- 
tinues talking and describing all the particulars relative to these things. 

Unjuns are of five kinds, viz. — 1st. Urth unjiiUy used for discover- 
ing stolen property. — 2d. Bhoot unjun^ for ascertaining what regards 
devils, evil spirits, and the condition of the sick. — 3d. Duhnna unjuUy 
for finding out where treasure is concealed. — 4th. Swrwaunjuny appli- 
cable to all purposes. — 5th. Alope unjuny which, if applied to the eyes 
or forehead of a person, renders him, wherever he be, invisible to 
others while they may remain visible to him. 

I myself place no faith in such unjum and hazirate. Although 
bom in this very coimtry (Hindoostan), bred and educated among this 
(the Moosulman) race of people, through the blessing of God and the 
friendship of the great, by the studying of good books and the hearing 
of good counsel, the credibility of the existence of any such thing has 
been entirely effaced from my breast. Let no one imagine I assert 
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this to flatter Europeans (may their good fortune ever continue !) God 
preserve me from any false assertion. 

1st and 2d. Urth and Bhoot unjun. — For both these they take 
agara kee jur"^ and aufeid goomchee keejur^^ or merely suffeid bia-k^hop- 
ray keejur^X triturate it well with water, rub it on the inside of a piece 
of % new earthen pot, and place it inverted over a lamp lighted with 
castor-oil and collect the lamp-black. The latter is then mixed with 
oil and applied to the hand of a footling child, who particularly details 
every thing regarding it : such as concerning property stolen, the con- 
dition of the sick, whether the patient has only a corporeal affection or 
is beset with the devil, &c. 

^ 3d. D'hun unjuru — Tliey take a piece of white cloth, and soak it 

in the blood of any of the following animals, vie., a cat, koUa (king- 
Crow), ghooghoo (owl), or a cJiogod (a particular large species of owl), 
and having rolled up their eyes, liver, and gall-bladder in it, use it as 
a wick in a castor-oil lamp. The lamp-black procured from it being 
mixed with castor-oil and applied to the hand, the treasure, &c. will 
become visible. 


4th. Surwa unjmu — A handful of hullayr hay dana^^ is burnt in 
a new earthen lota^ so as to prevent its smoke escaping, is reduced to 
charcoal, pounded, and well levigated with castor-oil. This is applied 
to the palm of the hand of any one, and he is desired to stare well at 
it. After two or three g'hurreea he will say something to this effect : 
First, I observed the Furash^ coming; he swept the ground and 
departed. Then came the water-carrier, sprinkled water on the 
floor and went away. The Furash re-appeared and spread the car- 
pet. Next came a whole army of genii, demons, fairies, &c. ; to 
whom succeeded their commander, who was seated on a throne.” 
Thus he relates the different circumstances as they present themselves 
to his view\ Then, w^hatever the affair may be for which they have 
caused the officer’s presence, it is stated to him, and he never fails to 
grant wdiat is required of him. 

Surwa unjun is one wdiich any person by applying to the hand 
may behold ; whereas the other kinds of unjun require to be viewed by 
a child, whether boy or girl, bom foot-foremost (or a footling case), 
with cats’-(i. e. grey) eyes, and a first-bora ; one that has not been 
bitten by a dog, or that has no large scar of a burn on him. To 
such a one the unjun and hazirat will certainly appear ; to others, 
most probably not. 

5th. Alopeunjuiu — For its use, vide p. 254. 


♦ Root of the achyranthes aspert, Lin. The rough achyranthes. 
t Root of the white abrua precatorius, Lin. Jamaica wild-liquorice. 
t Root of the trianthema decandra, Willd., the trailing trianthema. 

§ Seed of the dolichos lablab. Var. 

II Furash, A man whose business it is to sweep the ground and spread carpets. 
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[Chap. XXXIII. 

Sect. 2. T'he mewing of Haziraty or Chami’-wick, 

There are certain well-known and established puleetas which are 
solely used for this purpose. When they wish to light one of the ha- 
zirat-puleetasy they take, at tlie place appointed for the haziraty a new 
earthen pot and an earthen cover, wash them well with water, apply a 
few patches of sundul on the pot, tie some wreaths of flowers around 
its neck, and deposit near it all sorts of fruits and sweetmeats, and 
burn benjamin-pastiles. Tlien placing the cover on the pot, they put 
some odoriferous or sweet-oil into the lid, and having lighted the 
puleeta which constitutes the wick, read some established spell over it 
in Arabic. The boy or girl haidng been bathed, decked out in clean 
clothes, and adorned with flowers, is desired to stare at the flame, 
and to relate what he observes in it ; and, as detailed under the head 
of unjuuy he will describe every thing respecting property stolen, 
diseases, (&c. 

Some people write the following taioeez : 





9 


12 

! 0 i 

jAUsecing :| 3 

! 0 

1 Omnipresent! 


1 4 

1 

11 

1 

5 

1 




6 

i “ 


i 13 

i 


and paste it on the back of a looking-glass, and desire the child to 
look into the glass. 

Some write the following magic square 


4 

9' 

2 

CO 

5 

7 

00 

1 

6 
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on a porcelain or copper plate, fill it witli water, and desire the child 
to look into it. 


Some people, while performing any of the preceding three things, 
write the undermentioned on the child’s forehead, viz, Fu~kushufna 
unka gitta-akaj fu^hiisurokul ee-ow-ma juddeed ttlizut ^ooUginnay ^affwr 
bin tyar ; i. e. We have removed the veil from off thee, and thy 
sight is become new this da}^ Come, Genius, Jaffier son of Tyar.” 


Other Hazirat magic squares are as follows, which are to be 
wi’itten, together with the intention for which they are used, on the 
puleeta. 
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The following is a specimen of an Arabic incantation : Bismilla 
Idr-ruhman nir-ruheem , — Udhteetim, Shuteetuny Kiihooshin, Shaleesha, 
Sheesin^ Qoorbutashw ^ Murmooninj Mymoonin ^ 


Sect. d. The giving of the Parr ec kay Tubuq ( ov Fairy Trays)^ and 
the perforniing of J}s'akown1[ (or Fab y Bath). 

It is had recourse to by both men and women under the following 
circumstances : dz. When a person is subject to constant sickness, 
or has the misfortune not to succeed in obtaining a wife ; or, if 
married, have no progeny for three or four years ; or if a girl at the 
age of thirteen or fourteen, not having been unwell, become pregnant, 
or being possesse<l witli fairies, devils, enchantment, &c. be, in a few 
days or months, seized with uterine hemorrhage followed by abortion, 
or if a child be born, and die either immediately or in a few days after 
birth, or remain puny and weak ; or if man and wife do not agree; or 
a man cannot obtain employment ; or, if in service, it prove unprofit- 
able to him. When such misfortune befalls any one (male or female), 

* After the commencement, which is, “ In the name of God, the merciful and 
compassionate,” it comprises merely the names of genii. 

f Nahowriy (lit. bathing) signifies in its more extended sense, and as usually made 
use of to express, the bathing a person with water, accompanied by the reading of some- 
thing, and the observance of certain forms and ceremonies. 


Hli 
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it becomes necessaiy for him or her to have tlie eeroinoiiy of Nahown 
performed, or to give the fairy tuhuq^ with a view of causing such 
circumstances to take a favourable turn. 

The viewing of Unjun and Hazirai are used to ascertain things 
unknown ; whereas Nalimmi is einphyed for removing known evils, 
such as devils, &c. 

Nahotm is practised by Seeanaa^ (conjurors,) alias ilnoVas* * * § ** * * §§ ^ ;u'd 
Purree-walees (fairy-women). 

The mctliod of performing it by the former is as follows : 

They take water from seven or nine different ])laces, sucli as 
wells, rivers, seas, &c. put it into a new earthen pot, togctlier with 
a few of the leaves of seven or nine of the following different trees 
and plants, viz. of the pomegranate, guava, f lime, orange, viooqra^i 
chumbai/tee^^ «a/ca,|| mat/rthcieeA\ yoolcheenee^XX 

gaynd^W read once over it, if intended for the removal of the devil, 
enchantment, &c. the Soora-e- (chaj). xxxvi), or tlie Mozu?n- 

mil (chap. Ixxiii.) ; and if for bukht Ichohut (changing one’s bad luck), 
the Soo7*a-€-’l?inafut-htina (chap. xKiii) blow nj)()n the water, and 
set it aside. They then place in front of the patient a human figure 
(vide note, p. 252), or that of Hunnoman,|| || in lengtli between asj)an 
and a cubit, made of maash hay ufa tie to its neck one end of a 
cord formed of three kinds of coloured thread, and the other to the 
patient’s waist or neck, before wliom tliey deposit the kulecja of a 
sheep, cocoa-nuts, two or tlirec kinds of flowers, some klieeleeaw^ 
bungreeaw^ a ])iecc of yellow cloth, a sheej), or a fowl ; and taking 
nine limes, they repeat the aet-ool-koorsee over each, and divide them 
into two, placed on the head, shoulders, loins, back, knees, and feet 
of the patient, respectively ; then bathe him with the above mentioned 
pot of water. In bathing, they necessarily dig the ]>lacc a little, to 
allow of the water being absorbed into the earth ; for should any 
other person happen to put his foot on the water, the same misfor- 

• Lit. a learned man, a doctor. 

t Psidium pyrifcruin, Lin. 

J Jasminum undulatum, Lin. ; the wavy-lcafed jessamine. 

§ Vitex trifolia, vcl jasminum grandiflora, Lin. Catalonian jasmine, or jessamine ; 
the three leafed or five leafed chaste tree. 

II Ocimum basilicum, Lin. ; the basilic basil. 

^ Lawsonia spinosa, Lin. ; the j)rickly lawsonin, Ivenic, Eastern privet, or Henna* 

** Artemisia austriaca, Lin. ; Southernwood, Old man, or Lad’s love. 

tt f^viganum marjorana, Lin. ; sweet marjoram. 

Chrysanthemum indicum, Lin. ; Christmas flower. 

§§ Tagetes erects, Lin. ; Indian or African marigold. 

nil One of the Hindoo deities, having the form of a man l)ut the head of u monkey. 

Hour of maash. Phascolns max, Liu. or hinck-grain. 
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tune would befall him as did the patient : for this reason, they usually 
])erform the ceremony near the water-edge or in a garden. 

Nahown is performed on the three first Saturdays, Sundays, 
Mondays, Tuesdays, or Thursdays in the month. On the last of 
which they pour three new fo/a-fuls of water on the patient ; one on 
his head, the second on his right shoulder, the third on his left, and 
dash the lota to pieces on the ground in front of him. 

Immediately after the bath, they tie to the neck, upper arm, or 
waist of the patient, the particular magic square for casting out the 
devil, or removing the misfortune which besets him. 

The purree (fairy) naliown is well known among women, and is 
performed by purree-walee (fairy- women),* who arc few in number. 

The alchara (fairy assembly)f of each of them usually meets 
on Thursdays or Fridays ; either during tlie day, or at night. It 
takes place as follows : 

They suspend a chaudnec (canopy) to the ceiling of the apart- 
ment, and sj)rcad a beautiful (carpet) on the floor. purree-- 
%oalee^vfom 2 L\\ puts on a clean suit of some superb dress, red or white, 
applies sundul to her nock, and maynhdee to her hands, (which latter 
is waslied off after her hands have become red,) adorns herself with 
flowers, and applies uftur to her clothes, kajul or soorma to her eyes, 
and meesee to her lips and teeth. The necessitous, and tliose women 
possessed with demons, &c , and spectators (females), having bathed 
and dressed themselves in good clothes, assemble at her house ; while 
donmeeaws playing sing fairy-songs. Then the fairy woman causes 
the asayh-ioalee (or possessed) woman to bo seated in front of lier on 
cither kind of tuhmj. 

Purree ka/f tnhuq (or fairy-trays), I may observe, are of two 
kinds : the one called phool ka tulmq (or the flower-tray), consisting 
of a square white cloth spread on the ground, on which are arranged 
in a circle, flowers, sundul^ ood^ ahrer^ pan-sooparee^ and fmits of all 
kinds ; in the centre of which the fairy woman sits : the other, mayway 
ha tubuq (or the fruit-tray), hereafter to be described, p. 261. 

After she has sat there awhile the fairies descend upon her. Slie 
then becomes distracted, and on hearing the sound and harmony of 
music, becoming intoxicated with delight she dishevels her hair, and 
sitting on her knees or cross-logged, t moves and whirls her head 
round and round ; and taking hold of her owm long locks, brushes tho 


* I. €. Women who have fairies under their control. 

t Tlicj’ believe that, on this occasion, all the hosts of fairies are present, though 
invisible. 

J Literally, sitting on two or four knees ; as do-zanoo, is kneeling on two knees 
and sitting upon the feet behind ; char-zanoo, or sitting on four knees, signifies, sitting 
cross-lcggcd. 
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jiatient witli it tsvo or three times. The latter then becomes affected 
with the contagion, * and revolves her head in a similar manner. At 
this juncture, either she or the fairy-woman* appoints the number of 
nalhowns or tuhuqs that the patient requires, the places where, the day 
of the month when, and whether in the day or evening, morning or 
midnight, they they are to take place ; and accordingly tlie same takes 
place at the hoiir so fixed. After which they either sit mute, or lay 
themselves down for a short time and then get up again. Tins they 
continue to do, singing and playing for two or three watches of, or all 
the night. The moment a fairy besets the fairy-woman, she com- 
mences whirling her head round ; and when it leaves her, she rests 
herself a little by laying down. 

There are altogether fourteen purreeaw hay aVharay (fairy as- 
semblies) ; and the fairy-woman acts according to the particular kind 
of fairy that has possessed her. For instance, if the shadow of a 
fairy belonging to Hajah Indra’s Ak’hara falls upon her, she ties 
ghoongy^oos to her ankles and begins dancing ; if that of Gend Bad- 
shah, or Seekundur Badshah or others, she puts on a suit of men’s 
clothes, such as a pngree^ 2 i jama^ or an ungurk^ha^ a doputta^ &e. which 
were previously deposited on the tnlmqj and taking a kutar (dagger) 
in her hand, she, as if stroking and twisting her whiskei’s, pretends 
to be angry, and with a loud voice addresses the wmnan after the 
manner following: 1 say, thou fool of a woman, thou coquette, 
hast thou forgotten me and created another ?” To which the other 
replies, in a humiliating tone; Meeaw^'" (or, my friend) ‘^lam 
yom* self-same devoted old slave ; and have repeatedly made known 
my situation to your wife, probably she has forgotten to mention 
it to you,” She then says : No one has infoinned me of it ; but, 
since such is the case as you state, I forgive you.” Then laugh- 
ing heartily, she pelts the woman with some kind of flower, fruit, or 
her oogal^ which the latter with great faith takes up, and either eats 
or retains by her. Thus they continue whirling round their heads 
and burning incense ; and during the ceremony, those who desire any 
thing, state their wishes : such as, inquire whether their friends at 
such or such a place are in good health or not, and when tliey intend 
returning ; or, whether they are unwell ; and if so, whether their 
disease is that of the shadow of a demon having fallen upon them, 
or is a corporeal affection. According to the advice of the fairy- 
woman, the inquirers employ the remedies prescribed, with a firm 
belief in their efficacy. Some of the females who venerate these 
fairy-women, at the time of their whirling tlieir lieads wave a 
mooixJChul or a handkerchief over them, or cool tliom by fanning. 
Sometimes the fairy-women being gratified, give a little of the refuse, 
&c. to their believers to eat ; who, on partaking of it, likewise per- 
chance become intoxicated, and commence swinging their heads for a 
while and lay themselves down ; after a few minutes, they awake and 


Or rather, as they conceive, the fairies inhabiting her body. 
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sit up. The object of the fairy-women in moving their heads about, 
is merely to e:j^ibit before other females, their powers of working 
miracles, in order to strengthen their faith in them. They never per- 
form it in presence of men. 

Sensible and respectable women not only do not sanction such 
ceremonies being performed, but consider it improper even to witness 
them. 

Sometimes, women who desire something, or those possessed of 
devils, instead of going to the fairy-woman’s ak^hara^ send for her to 
their own houses, and give her the flower-tray {vide p. 259), when 
she sits on it and whirls herself, as well as causes the woman beset 
with the demon to whirl, as before described, and replies to the ques- 
tions put to her by those who desire to know any thing, and make 
arrangements regarding the mayimy hay tuhuqs or nahowns. 

The inayway ka tubuq (fruit-tray) is as follows. They place on a 
fureh all kinds of fruits fresh and dried, sixteen dishes of meetha polaooy 
sixteen small earthen jugs of goor-shurhutj seventeen earthen plates 
of l^heer^ seventeen earthen pots of milk, ahurbuty pooreeaiiy two large 
platters of til and rice soaked in syrup made of poor (or coarse suga^, 
into which they put Fhopra^ almonds and dates sliced, and poppy-seed, 
flowers, sunduly pan-^acoparee ; a mmhroo^ or aooaee eezar^ or a luhnga^ 
and a red damneej a choice^ a nuqday ka jora, or green hungreetma^ and 
a pair of shoes, together with some rupees, and sit up all night singing 
and playing, the fairy- woman moving her head as before detailed, 

p. 260. 

Early on the morning following, the fairy- woman, after repeat- 
ing the names of all the fairies,* performs sijdah (prostration), and 
takes a few of the above fruits, and a little of all the other articles, 
with all the green bungreeans^ put them on a large platter, covers them 
over with a koossoom (red or saffron-coloured) handkerchief, and takes 
them to the bank of some river or tank, &c. ; and there deposits them 
as the share of the fairies. After which she distributes, by way of a 
sacred relic, a little of every thing to all present, and walks off home 
with the remainder, together with the suit of clothes. 

The fairy-woman’s ndhown is as follows. They take seven new 
earthen pots, fill them with the water of seven or nine wells, put into 
them a lew of the leaves of seven or nine species of trees, and having 
spread a red (Jcooaaoom) coloured handkerchief over each, set them 
aside. They then seat the woman beset with the fairy on a stool, 
and while four women hold a Aoo^soom-coloured handkerchief by way 

* By way of specimens of the names of furies, and to exhibit the foolishness of 
these women, this teacher of A. B. C, will here insert the names of a few of them ; e. g, 
red fairy, green fairy, yellow fairy, earthy fairy, fiery fairy, tiger fairy, hoor fa virgin 
of Paradise) fairy, emerald fairy, diamond fairy, and so forth. 
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of* a canopy over the patient’s head, the fairy-woman with her own 
hands pours the water contained'in the pots through the canopy on her ; 
slie also divides the limes as before described, p. 258. 

That done, she takes her to the brink of some tank, river, &c. , 
and there bathes lier. During the performance of this ceremony some 
one of the fairies descends on the fairy-woman, who, becoming in 
consequence beset by her, commences swinging in a standing position ; 
and, while women, in rapid succession fill smaller earthen pots with 
water out of the larger ones and hand to her, she pouring it on the 
affected individual, calls out to herself, Catch hold of the polluted 
shadow that is upon her, bind it, and banish it to Mount Qaf,* and im- 
prison it there and burn it to ashes.” At such a critical juncture, should 
the women be tardy in handing her the water, she stares them in the 
face, and in a peremptory tone remarks, ^‘0 ye unfortunate, f (or 
wretches), what evils have come upon you? I shall entirely annihi- 
late you. Give water quickly. I shall beat immediately with shoes 
the polluted wretch that is upon her, and exterminate it.” At such 
language these women become dreadfully terrified, and hand to her 
the water as fast as they can ; when she, having poured water suffi- 
ciently, according to her wishes, repeats the names of some of the 
demons, fairies, &c., blows upon hor, and putting a dry suit of clothes 
on her, waves a black cock or hen, &c. over her, and gives it away as 
a sacrifice for her welfare. The fairy-woman then takes throe differ- 
ent coloured silk or cotton thread, either plain or twisted, and forms 
gundaj that is, she forms twenty-one or twenty-two knots on it. The 
Moollas or Seeanas in making each knot, read some incantation or 
other over it, and blow upon it ; and when fiiiisJied, it is fastened to 
the neck or upper arm of the patient; but these fairy women are an 
illiterate class of people; many of them do not so much as know the 
name of God. Having merely made the knots on the thread, they tie 
them on, and depart with the money, &c. 

During the performance of the various ceremonies above mention- 
ed, the fairy-woman holds a cane in her hand ; cither one that is 
ornamented by having slips of silver-leaf, (tc. wound round it, or 
plain. On the tubug-A^siy she places it before her, and every now and 
then fumigates it with the smoke of benjamin, occasionally observing 
to the bystanders that tlie cane appertains to the faii-ies. 

Of late years, young men have also commenced this practice, 
pretending that fairies beset them likewise, and wliiiding their heads 
as above-mentioned, contrive to make money. Nay, I have heard, 
that they even, by various stratagems under this assumed practice, 
defile other men’s wives. They are a disreputable set. 



* Mount Qaf. A fabulous mountain. Vide Gtossan/. 
t A term used reproachfully. 
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(CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Concerning the art of detecting thieves. 

There are a few excellent contrivances for this purpose, by having 
recourse to which tliieves are induced through fear to deliver u]» .stolen 
property. 

When a person's property is stolen he sends for a lliief-catcher ; 
and should he suspect any particular individual, he assembles toge- 
therafcw of his neighbours along with that person. Then the tin ef- 
caic^lior having besmeared the floor of an apartment with yellow or red 
ochre or cow-dung, and sketched thereon a hideous figure of prodigi- 
ous size, selecting any ojie from among those emj)Ioyed in tlic easting 
out of devils (j), 218), giving it four frightful faces (p. 219, pi. no. 3), 
he places a liaiidmill in tin; centre of it, having previously rubbed 
some Jissufoetida about tlie centre betwixt the two stones. The upper 
stone of the mill is j)laee(l obliquely, resting on the ])in in the centre of 
the lower one, or some cloth or fiax is wound round tla* pin, about the 
distance of a finger or two from the top, and on this the upj)er stone rests, 
so that it ap))ears as if suspended in the air and not resting on any thing, 
fie ])laces near the mill a few fruits, &c. hums frankineense, and ]>laces 
thereon a lighted lamp, made by burning oil in a human skull-eap. 

He tlicn desires the men and woiikmi to go one by one into the 
room, toueli the centre of the mill, and return to Ijim ; adding, that 
should none among them be the tliief, they need not Ju'sitate in so 
doing; observing, Behold, by tlie j)ower of my sciejice tlie stone is 
suspended. AVhoever is the thief, his liand will he caught between 
the stones, and it will be no easy matter for him to extricate it. Nay, 
the chances aie, the upper stone will fall and cjtisIi his hand "to 
atoms.” While they do this, the thiuf-eatelicr sits in a ])laoe by 
bimst'lf ; and as each individual comes to him, lie smells his hand, to 
ascertain whetlier it liave the od(»ur of assahetida, and then sends him 
away to a separate a])artineut, that tliey may have no communication 
with each otlicr. IIo who is the guilty person, through tear of being 
detected, will not on any account touch it ; consequently his hand will 
not smell of assatbetida, and he must be set down tor the thief. Tho 
o|)erator then takes him aside, and tells him privately, I swear that 
1 will not expose you, provided you deliver up the article to me, 
‘‘ and your honour will remain wliolly uninipeaelied.” In conse- 
quence of whicli, sliould it be a reputable man, he will immediately 
confess it and deli^ or up the stolen goods ; if tlie reverse, lie will deny 
having taken it and not give it up. 

A second contrivance is as follows : The thief-catcher having be- 
smeared an ajiartment as above stated, places therein a couple of human 
sknll-caj)s, one filled with milk, the other with shurhutj makes an image 
with flour ])asto and ])lacos a lamp upon its head, and deposits a few 
species (d‘ fruits and flowi'i’s in front of it, and tlirnsts as many small 
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sticks as there are persons present into the body of tlie doll ; then call- 
ing the people into the room, he sits moving his lips as if in the act of 
ppfouna devotion ; and asking each his name, hands to him a stick 
pulled out of die body, saying, Whoever is tlie thief, his stick will 
undoubtedly grow in length.” He then directs them to go out and 
stand apart from one another, and after a little while to return to him. 
On their return he measures each one’s stick with one of the standard 
length in his own possession, and finds tliat the person who is the thief, 
through fear of its increasing in length, has broken oft* a piece of his, 
in which case he may unquestionably be considered the culprit. 

But the most effectual way of catching thieves is as follows : In 
the two left hand squares of the subjoined ma^ic square write the 
name of the persons present, with those of their fathers ; thus : 


Such a one. 

43 

43 

the son of 
such a one. 

43 

43 


each one’s on a separate piece of paper ; fold them up and enclose them 
in boluses made of wheat flour. Put fresh water into a lotay and 
throw all the boluses at once into it. The ticket of the thief will come 
up and float on the surface of the water. 

Or, if the following diagram be sketelied on an egg and buried in 
a grave, the abdomen of the individual who has stolen will swell, and 
remain so, until the egg is taken out of the earth. In the square is to 
be written, “ May the belly of him who is the thief, through the 
influence of this diagram, swell.” 
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The following verse of the Qoran^ if written on a green lime and. 
burnt in the fire or buried in the earth, will cause the ruin of the thief. 
Bather than that he should meet with so great a calamity, he will de- 
liver up the stolen property. The verse translated, signifies, Aflber- 
wards he causeth him to die, and layeth him in the grave ; hereafter, 
when it shall please him, he shall raise him to life. Assuredly. He 
hath not hitherto fully performed what God hath commanded him. 
Let man consider his food, in what manner it is provided. We 
pour down water by showers ; afterwards we cleave the earth in 
clefts, and we cause corn to spring forth therein.” — {Salehs Qorarij 
Edit. 1825, chap. Ixxx, vol. ii. p. 476.) 

Again, if the same verse, on his delivering up the property, be 
read over some water, the latter breathed upon and given to the thief 
to drink, all his affliction and misery wdll vanish. 

Or, two persons are to support a goglet, by the points of their 
right fore -fingers applied to the projecting ring at the bottom of its 
neck, on which is to be previously written the names of the persons 
one by one, and the Soora-e-Eeaseen read once over it, from the com- 
mencement to the part where it saith, and he said, that my people 
knew how merciful God hath been unto me, for he hath highly 
honoured me.” — (Salehs Qoran^ chap, xxxvi, p. 302 to bottom of 
p. 304, Ed. 1825.) 


When the name of the individual who is the thief happens to be 
on It, it will undoubtedly vibrate from side to side. 

A certain method, which 1 have seen with my own eyes, is this. 
They apply some of any kind of lamp-black to the bottom of a kusund 
ha kutora ;* and having assembled a parcel of boj^s, direct them to 
place their hands, one by one, upon it. Whatever boy it may be, on 
the placing of whose hands the cup begins to move, the thief-catcher 
keeps his hands upon those of the boy, and says, May the cup move 
towards him who is the thief ; or, may it go to the place where the 
property is concealed andtlierc is no doubt, ]>ut it will happen as 
he wishes. 


To try the experiment, this teacher of the alphabet had it per- 
formed at his own house, when a girl had taken his sister’s nuih\ hid 
it in a^'am (drinking cup), and covered it with a khwancha (a small 
tray). On his sister’s mentioning to him the circumstance of her nutV 
having been stolon, and requesting him to endeavour to find out the 
thief, he assembled a few boys, and having applied a little lamp-black 
to the bottom of a cup, he got them to place their hands on it. On one 
of them so doing the cup began to move, when he desired it to go in 
the direction of the thief, and immediately it proceeded to the water- 


A bell-metal enp ; from kusund, bell-metal, and kutora, a cup. 
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closet, where they found the girl hid. He then desired it to proceed 
to the spot where the nutli was concealed, and it went straight to the 
cup in which the nutlC was hidden, and there remained station- 
ary. Many will doubtless not credit this ; but the author can 
only say, that he has stated just what he had performed at his ow^n 
house and been an eye-witness to. People may either believe it or 
not, as they please. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

Concerning travelling.''' 

They say, that on the day of starting on a journey, the RijaUooU 
gyh\ should not be in front of the traveller, nor on his right, but 
either behind or to his loft. In the former case the traveller will 
meet with much distress, have to endure many hardships and priva- 
tions, and have his property stolen. 

RijaUool^gyh is also named Jilurdan-ool^gyh, Those are a class 
of people who are mounted on clouds, and remain together each day 
in a different part of the hemisphere. 

Some astrologers say, that there is a planet named Skookoor-c- 
Yildoozj which is a very bad one, and that if a traveller has him either 
in front or to the right of him, he will suffer distress, as above stated. 

The Rijal-ooUgyh takes up liis abode in different places on 
different days of the month ; to ascertain which, tables, couplets, and 
hemistiches are made use of. From among these I have selected and 
described below three tables, a coujdet, and a hemistich, that it may 
the more readily be comprehended. The first table is the one in 
most general use. 


* Vide note page i 82 , 

t Rijal-ool-gyh, is an invisible being which moves in a circular orbit round the 
world. On different days his station is in different places. His influence on each day 
is especially exerted during nine ghurrees (or three hours and thirty-six minutes), at the 
close of that tith, or lunar day; and, in that interval, it is unfortunate begin a 
journey.— Hindusi. Did 
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There is also a couplet made im of to retain tiie above in one’s 
recollection, via. 

East, on Saturday and Monday ; bn Friday and Sunday, West; 
On Tuesday and Wednesday. North ; on Thursday, South addrest. 
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To ascertain the station of the RijaUooUgyh^ some have recourse 
to a misra, (hemistich.) The letters which compose it, stand for the 
different quarters of the globe. Tliey are, K N J G B A M sh, K N 
J G M sh, repeated t^yice, so as to form words which are pro- 
nounced 


Kunujgin hamshirij kunvjgbi hhnushj 
Kunujgin banufdriy kunvjgin himush. 


1st letter K stands for 

S.E. 

2d . 

N 

S.W. 

3cl . 

... J 

South. 

4th. 

G 

West. 

5th. 

B 

KW. 

6th 


N.E. 

7th . 

M 

East. 

8th 

. . . . sh 

North. 

9th 

K 

S.E. 

10th 

N 

S.W. 

11th 

d 

South. 

12 th 

G 

W^est. 

1.3th 

B 

N.W. 

J4th 

.... M 

N.E. 
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15th letter sh stands for 

East* 

16th 

K 

North. 

17th 

N 

S.E. 

18th 

J 

S.W. 

19th 

G 

South. 

20tli 

B 

West. 

21st 

A 

N.W. 

22d 

M 

N.E. 

23d 

sh 

East. 

24th 

K 

North. 

25th 

N 

S.E. 

26th 

J 

S.W. 

27th 

G 

Soudi. 

28th 

B 

West. 

29th 

M 

N.W. 

30th 

sh 

N.E. 


If a person wish to proceed on a journey on a Saturday, he is to eat 
fish previous to starting ; for his wishes in that case will soon be 
accomplished. If on a Sunday, should he eat betel-leaf before his 
departure, all his undertakings will prosper. If on a Monday, should 
he look into a mirror, he will speedily obtain wealth. If on a Tues- 
day, should he eat coriander seed, every thing will happen agree- 
ably to his wishes. If on a Wednesday, should he eat duliee (curdled 
milk), he will return home in good health and with a large fortune. 
If on a Thursday, should he eat goor {jaggree^ or raw sugar), he will 
return with plenty of goods and chattels. If on a Friday, should he 
eat dressed meat, he will return wdth abundance of pearls and pre- 
cious stones. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

The hour and day of the month most propitious for the 
undertaking of any particular business. 

In every month there are seven evil days, on which no good 
work is on any consideration to be commenced. 


In every Month '' 
there are seven Evil 



1 Days, on which no ’ 
j good work is to be 
undertaken. 


3d 

1 

5th 

13th 

i 

16th 

2l8t 

i 

24th 

i 


1 

25th 1 


Others say that in every month in the year there are two eyil 
daySi Vide the annexed table. 



month on their fingers, beginning with the little finger, considering it 
as 1, the ring finger 2, the middle 3, the fore-finger 4, the tiinmb 5 ; 


Kk 




\nKAK1N(* new olothks.. 


[Chaiv 


:^74 


the little, again, as G, and so forth. The dates that haj)pen to fall on 
the middle finger are considered evil. There are altogether six which 
fall on it, vk. 


‘hi 8th ! 13th j 

’ 1 |_ ___ J 

! 18tli j 2Srcl I 28tli I 


Of the days of the week, Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, an dl 
Friday", are esteemed good and auspicious; the others evil. 

As to the qualities of the hours of the day and night, they have 
already been detailed in a table contained in the chapter treating of the 
birth and naming of children, (p. 11-14.) 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Concerning the measuring for, and wearing of new clothes ; 
the keeping of the beard, mustachios, hair of the head, 
&c. ; the custom of bathing and shaving; and of eating and 
drinking, &c. 

If a person have his measure taken for new clothes on a Sunday, 
he will be sorrowful and crying. If on a Monday, he will have ample 
food and provisions. If on a Tuesday, his clothes will be burnt. If 
on a Wednesday, he will enjoy happiness and tranquillity. If on a 
Thursdav, it will be gopd and ju-opitious. If on a Friday, it will be 
well. If on a Saturday, he will experience numerous troubles and 
misfortunes. 

If one ])ut on a suit of new clothes on a Sunday, he will experience 
happiness and ease. If on a Monday, his clothes will tear. If on a 
Tuesday, even if he stand in water his clothes will catch fire. If on a 
Wednesday, he will readily obtain a new suit. If on a Thursday, his 
dress will appear neat and elegant. If on a Friday, as long as tlic 
suit remains new he will remain happy and delighted. If on a Satur- 
day, he will be taken ill. 

If a person put on a suit of new clothes in the morning, he will 
become wealthy and fortunate. If at noon, it will appear elegant. If 
at about sunset, he will become wretched. If in the evening, he will’ 
i!oiitinwe ill. 
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Tlie eezar should not extend in length below the ankle-joint. The 
jama should reach down to a little above the bottom of the eezav. Tire 
pugree should be tied, and tlie two shumlasj (or ends,) left waving 
‘behind. Some, however, have the latter dangling on the right or left 
side. The beard should be preserved at least to tlie extent of a fist in 
length. The niustachios should either be cropped or shaved off clean. 

In the huddees it is stated that, should a pei*son not preserve his 
board, he will rise at tlie day of judgment with a black face like that 
of a hog; and if a jierson keep mustachios of such length that in the 
act of drinking ho wet them, the water of the howz-e-kowsuv* will be 
‘denied him, and the hairs of them will on the last day become 
like so many spits; so that, if he attempt to make sijdahj they 
will prevent liini ; and should he, iiotwdthstaiiding, bend his head, his 
forehead will not reach the ground. It is advisable, therefore, to 
jirune the hair over the lijis. To remove the hair in the armpits and 
under the navel, to circurnscise, and to pare the nails, are five things 
enjoined by Ibraheem (iiiay (Jod reward him!), but which our Pro- 
phet has not insisted upon. To preserve tlie hair over the whole body 
is soonnut; but to do so on a (puirter or half the head is improper. 

Of iiowol^ or Bathing; i. e. simply Washhuj; not including the 
four (iusools (Baths or Bar if cations^ p. 37) tchich are of divine com- 
maud. 

If tt person bathe on a Sunday, he will experience affliction. If 
on a Monday, liis pro[)ert 3 ' will increase. If on a Tnesdav, he will 
labour under auxietj^ of mind. If on a Wednesdays, he will increase in 
beauty. If on a Thursday, his jiroperty will increase. If on a Fridav, 
all his sins will be forgiven him. If on a Saturdays all his ailments 
will be removed. 

For Shaving^ four days of the week are preferable to the rest, viz, 
Mondays, Wednesda 3 ^s, Thursdays, and Fridays; the other three are 
evil and inauspicious. 

The /?e5/t of certain luiimals is lawful, whilst that of others unlaw- 
ful for food. 

In the KLUiz-ool-dagaeq and Shurra ivay-qaeea it is written, that 
among Quadrupeds : 1. The fiesh of those that are cloven-footed, that 
chew the cud and are not beasts of prey, is lawful food ; such as the 
flesh of the sheep, goat, deer, antelope, hare, rabbit, cow, bull, female 
or male buflalo, &c. 2. Those which are neither cloven-footed nor 
chew the cud are unlawful; tor example, the jackass, &c. 3. Others, 
which though cloven-footed do not chew the cud, having canine teeth 
(or tusks), or those which merely have canine teeth, are unlawful ; for 
instance, the hog, wolf, jackal, tiger, bear, hyaena, and the like. 


* IJotvz-e-Kawsur, a fountain in Piiriulise. 
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Although Eemam-Azum (lit the great Eemam or priest)^ named 
Aboo Huneefa* * * § of Coofee, has pronounced the flesh of the horse 
unlawful, his disciples have decided it to be the reverse ; therefore 
some, conceiving it mukroo^] partake of it; while the generality of 
people esteeming it unlawful, do not eat it. 

Of Birds, all those that seize their prey with the claws, or w'ound 
them with their bills, are unlawful : e. g, the shikra (hawk) ; bliyree (a 
species of hawk) ; haz (falcon) ; the kite, crow, vulture, bat, king-crow, 
owl, &c. Such as do not seize their prey with the claws, but pick up 
their food with the bill, are lawful; such as, the bugla (paddy-bird), 
duck, peacock, partridge, quail, goose, snipe, dove, pigeon, Ac. 
Locusts are proper for eating. 

With respect to creeping things, all are unlawful ; as scorpions, 
snakes, earth-w^orms, Ac. 

Of those that live in water, all are unlawful, with the following 
exceptions ; viz. fish that have scales, and a few without scales (such 
as bam^ tumhoo^ kutdiuma^ &c. which are mukroo)^ and which do not 
weigh less than a dirrum, nor more than a mu7iX and a-half. The rest 
(not answering these conditions) are unlawful ; such as alligators, 
turtles, frogs, crabs, Ac. Shrimps however are only mukroo^ and may 
be eaten. 

Fish found dead in the water is unlawful ; but, if it be taken out 
alive and die afterwards, the act of taking it out is equivalent to its 
zoobuh. (Vide Gloss.) 

Drink. To drink shurab (wine), ganja^ bhung^ taree^ afeem 
(opium), mydudj churs, boza^ (or fermented liquors,) iwa/oon,§ and 
many other such intoxicating liquors, is unlawful. 

If hog’s-lard, however, or any other of the prohibited articles be 
used as medicine in diseases, and prescribed by a physician, when in 
his opinion the patient cannot survive without them, it is then lawful 
to have recourse to them ; but not otherwise. 

Water should not be drank in a standing position, except in three 
cases: viz. the water of zum-zum (p. 44), 1| -water (p. 145), and 

the water used for wuzoo. (p. 50.) 


* The founder of the principal of the four sects of Moosuhnans called the Hunejitts. 
Vide page 160 . 

t MukroOf lit. abominable; bat it refers here to anything which the Prophet abstained 
from himself, yet did not interdict to others. 

t The mun or maund here alluded to is equal to forty seers or eighty pounds. 

§ Vide Glossary for the particulars of these, 

II Water offered at any time, gratis (p. 145) to any person, dispensed “ in the name 

of God.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

Concerning the affording consolation to the sick on his 
death-bed, and the shrouding and burial of the dead. 

Four or five days previous to a sick man’s approaching his dis- 
solution, he makes out a wuseeqa (t. e. a bond or written agreement), 
or a wuseeut-ndma (or will), in favour of his son or any other person, 
in presence of two or more witnesses, and either delivers it to others 
or retains it by him. In it he likewise appoints his executor.* 

When about to expire, any learned reader of the Qoran is to be 
sent for, and requested to repeat with a loud voice the Soora’-e-yaseen^ 
in order that the spirit of the man, by the hearing of its sound, may 
experience an easy concentration, f It is said, that when the spirit 
was commanded to enter the body of his holiness Adam (the peace of 
God be with him!), the soul having looked into it once, observed, 
this is a bad and dark place and unworthy of me ; it is impossible 
I can inhabit it.” Then the just and most holy God illuminated 
the body of Adam with lamps of light,” and commanded the spirit 
to re-enter. It went in a second time, beheld the light, and saw the 
whole dwelling ; and said ; There is no pleasing sound here for me 
to listen to.” It is generally understood from the best works of 
the mystics of the East, that it was owing to this circumstance that 
the Almighty created music. The holy spirit on hearing the sound of 
this music became so delighted, that it entered Adam’s body. Com- 
mentators on the Qoran ^ expositors of the Huddees and divines have 
written, that that sound resembled that produced by the repeating of 
the Soora-e--yasem ; it is therefore advisable to read at the hour of 
deatli the Soora^e-yaseen, for the purpose of tranquillizing the soul. 

The Kulma-f-tyeeby as well as the Kulma~e--shuhadut^ are also 
read with an audible voice by those present. Tliey do not require the 
patient to read them himself, as at such a time he is in a distressing 
situation, and not in a fit state of mind to repeat the hxlma. Most 
people lie insensible and cannot even speak, but the pious retain their 
mental faculties and converse till the very last. 

The following is a most serious religious rule (lit. decision), 
amongst us ; viz. that if a person desire the patient to repeat the kulmaj 
and the sick man expire without being able to do so, his faith is con- 
sidered dubious ; whilst tlie man who directed him so to do, thereby 


* MoosulmaDS only require one executor. 

f Or death ; for they conceive that the living principles of the whole system become 
concentrated and shut up in the head; when death is the consequence. 
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incurs guilt. It is therefore best, that the sittcrs-by reatl it, i« 
^iiticapation of the hope that tlie sick man, by hearing the sound of it^ 
may bring it to his recollection, and repeat it either aloud or in his 
own mind. 

In general, when a person is on tlie point of death, tliey pour 
shurhut made of sugar, &c. down his throat, to facilitate the exit of 
the vital spark ; and some among the great substitute, though rarely, 
the water of the zum-ziim (vide note ]». 44). 

The moment the spirit lias fled the mouth is closed ; because, if 
left open, it would jweseiit a disagreeable s])ectacle. The two greiub 
toes are brought in contact and fastened togetlier with a thin slij) of 
cloth, to prevent tlie legs remaining ajjiirt. They burn ood or ood 
buttee near the Cvor[)se. 8houkl the individual have died in the evening, 
the slirouding and burial takes place before midniglft : if he die at a 
later hour, or should the articles refpiii*ed not he procurable at that 
late hour, he is buried early on the follow ing morning. The sooner 
the sepulchral rites are performed the bcttov; for it is not proper to 
keep a corpse long in the house, and for this reason, that if he w^as a 
good man, the sooner lie is buried the more quickly will he reacli 
heaven ; if a bad man, he should be speedily buried, in order that his 
unhappy lot may not fall upon others in the house ; as also that the 
relatives of the deceased may not, by beholding the eoiqKse, weep too 
much or go without food. 

There are male and female gumilan or moorda-sho* whose pro- 
vince it is to wash and sliroud the corpse for jiayiiieiit. Sometimes, 
hotvever, the relatives do it themselves. 

In undertaking the operation of w ashing, they dig a hole in the 
■earth to leecivetlie whaler used in the process, and prevent its spread- 
ing over a large surface, as some men and women consider it bad to 
tread on such water. Tlien tluy filace the corpse on a bed, country- 
cot, plank, or straw. Some women, who are particular in these 
matters, are afraid even to venture near tlie jiJace w liei-e the body lias 
Ibeen washed. Having stri])ped the corpse and laid it on its Lack^ 
with its head to the East and feet to tlie West,t they cover it w ith a 
cloth reaching, if it be a man, from tlie navel to the calves of the legs ; 
jf a woman, extending from the chest to the feet ; and wash it w ith 
warm or with cold water. They raise the body gently and rub the 
abdomen four or five times, then ])our plenty of whaler and wash olf all 
the dirt and filth with soap, seekaykaee^ or reetha^ by means of flocks 
of cotton or cloth ; after which, laying the body on the sides, they 
wash them ; then the back, and the rest of tlie body ; but gently ^ 
because life having but just departed, the body is still warm and not 
insensible to pain. After this they wash and clean it well, so that no 
^offensive smell may remain. They never throw w^ater into the nostrils 


* Lit. Bathers, or corpse- washers. 
+ Towtirds the Kaufm. 
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or moutli, but clean with wet wicks of cloth or cotton. After 

tliat they perform- ivuzoo (p. 49) for him?;, i. e. they wash his mouth, > 
the two ui)per extremities up to the elbows^ make mvsah (p. 49) on 
liis head and throw water on his feet these latter constituting the four 
parts of the louzoo cpremony ordered by God. They then put some 
camphor and hay\-}tay 'pai* * * § witli water into a new large earthen 
pot, and witUb, new eartlien hudhnee they take out water and pour it 
three fimes, first from the head to the feet, then from the right shoul- 
der to the feet, lastly from, tlie left shoulder to the feet. Every time 
that a budhna of w’Utcr is poi^d, the kulma-e-fihuJiadut is repeated, 
either by the person washing^ by anothei*. Tlie Kidma-e-shulvadut 
is as follows ; Ush-hid-do^unua la il-laha illaylaha wuhduhoo la 
shireequ-'ltihoo wo iisli-luiddo^unna Mohimmvdiin ahdnhoo tvo rus^ 
soolluhoo : that is,. I bear witness that there is no God save God, 
who ‘is the One and has no co-equal; and I bear witness that 
Mohummud is his servant, and is sent from him.” 

Th|A ceremo^^fc conjoined are called gosool or bathing. f 
Having nathed the bWfy and wi])ed it dry with a new piece of cloth, 
tlicy put on the shroud. The huff tin ^ or shroud, consists of three 
l>leces of clotli if for a man, and five if for a woman. Those for men 
comjirise 1st. a loong or eezar^X reaching from the i||^el down to the 
knees or ankle-joints. 2d. Called a qmneesy koorfay aTfa^ or pyruhun;^ 
its length is I'rom the neck to tlie knees or ankles. 3d. A Ivffafay 
or sheet, from above the head to below the 1‘eet. Women^have two 
additional pieces of cloth; one a ^eeuahund (lit. breast-band), extend- 
ing from tlie arm-pits to above the ankle-joints ; the other a damnee, 
which encircles the head once and has its two ends dangling on each 
side. 


* Leaves of the bai/r, or Iiulifkii plum tree. (Zizyphus jujuba, Li?i^) 

t It is til us described by Mrs, M. IL Ali, vol. i. p. 130. “ The dead body of a. 
“ Mussulman, in about six hours afterlife is extinct, is placed in a coffin and conveyed 
“ to the j)lace of burial, with pm ade suited to tlio rank he held in life. A tent or kaanau^ 
“ (screen). is ])itel)cd in a convenient jdace where water is available near the tomb, for 
“ the purpose of washing and preparing the dead body foi interment. They take the body 
“ out of the coffin and thoroughly bathe it. When dry, they rub pounded camphor on- 
“ the hands, feet, , knees, and forehead, these parts having, in the method of prostrating 
“ at prayer, daily touclied the ground. The body is then wrapped neatly in a winding- 
sheet of neat calico, on which has been written particular chapters of the Kkoraun, 
“ The religious man generally prepares his own winding-sheet, keeping it always ready, 
“ and occasionally taking out the monitor to add another verse or chapter, as the train- 
“ of thought may have urged at the time.” 

t A piece of cloth extending from the navel to the ankles, and which is tom in the 
middle up to the extent of two-thirds. The two divisions cover the legs and are tacked 
under them on each side ; the upper part left entire, covers the forepart of the pelvis. 
The sides are tucked under on each side, and the corners tied behind. 

§ It consists of a piece of cloth with a slit made in the middle, through which the* 
head is passed, and drawn down before mid behind. 
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The manner of shrouding is as follows; Having placed the 
shrouds on a new mat and fumigated them with the smoke of benja^- 
?wtn, and applied to tliem abeerj vttur^ or goiji^ab^ (rose-water), the 
luffafa is spread first on the mat, over it tj^e hong or eezar^ and 
above that the quniees ; and on the latter the ee&na-bund. If it be a 
woman, the damnee is kept separate and tied on afterwards. The 
corpse must be carefully brought by itself from the ^ce where it 
was bathed, and laid on the shrouds. Soorma is to be appfied to 
the eyes with a tent made of paper rolled up, with a clihnUa (ring), 
or with a pice^ and camphor, to seve^|places ; vil. on the forehead 
including the nose, on the palms of th^iands, on the knees and great 
toes ; after which the different shrouds are to be properly put on one 
after another as they lay. The colour ^ the shroud is to be white ; 
no other is admissible It is of no consequence, however, if a 
coloured cloth is spread over the bier or simdooq* (t. e, coffin ; lit. 
trunk), for that, after the funeral, or after the fortieth fateeha^ is 
given away to the fuqeet' who resides in the M^ing-groi^, or to 
any other person, in charity. If * 

Previous to shrouding the body, they tear shreds from the cloths 
for the purpose of tying them on ; and after shrouding the body, they 
tie one band ab#e the head, a second below the feet, and a third * 
about the chest ; leaving about six or seven fingers’ breadth of cloth 
above the head and below the feet, to admit of the ends being fastened. 
Should the relict of the deceased be present, they undo the cloth of 
the head and shew her his face, and get her, ^ in presence of two 
witnesses, to remit the dowry which he had settled upon her ; but it 
is preferable that she remit it while he is still alive. Should the wife, 
owing to journeying, be at a distance from him, she is to remit it on 
receiving the intelligence of his demise. Should his mother be pre- 
sent, she likewise says, the milk with which I suckled thee I freely 
bestow on thee but this is merely a custom in this country ; it 
is neither enjoined in books nor by the Shurra. Then they place on 
the corpse a phool-kay chuddur (flower-sheet), or merely wreaths of 
flowers and some aheer^ and offer fateeha ; after which they read the 
Soora-e-fateeka once, and the QooUhoo^ Allah three times, with the 
view of bestowing on the corpse the rewards attached to them. That 
done, they take up the body along with the mat, and place it on a 
bed or country-cot, and covering it with split bamboos, form it some- 
what into the shape of a dola (bier) ; and if they can afford it, put it 
into a box. Four from among the near relations, every now and 
then relieved by an equal number, carry it on their shoulders, some 
touching it with the hands, and all repeating the Kulma ty^eebj i. e. 

• It is a sqaare box, of the length of the corpse and a yard in breadth. This is 
not buried with the corpse. The latter is taken out and buried, and the box brought 
home. 

f A person who has sucked a womau^s milk is considered to be under great obliga- 
tions to her, as without it he could not have lived ; which debt she now remits. 
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/>a illahah illay lah Mohummudoor russool oollah ; or the Kulma 
shuhadut (p. 279), or the Durood^ Mowlood. They proceed to the 
nrn^id (mosque) burying-ground, or an open plain, where the owner 
of tne corpse, or if he be not present or is unlearned, any other person, 
at the request of the relatives, reads the funeral service. The qazee 
(priest) or his naeb (deputy) are people appointed to read the funeral 
service for such of the poor as are friendless. The form of the ser- 
vice is as follows : First, any person calls out, as they do in sum- 
moning to daily prayers, three times Ussulat-e-junaza, i. e. Here 
begins the prayers of the funeral service. On hearing the sound of 
this, many within hearing repair to the spot Then they all stand 
up in three rows, and the eemam in front of them, opposite the head 
if the body be that of a male, and in a line with the abdomen if of a 
female. The funeral service contains four tukbeers (creeds), and the 
doa (blessing) ; all which, owing to their prolixity, are here omitted. 

I shall merely describe the forms observed in the reading of them. 
The first tukbeer. The eemam having made the neeut (p. 53) for the 
funeral service, applies his thumbs to the lobes of his ears (p. 53), 
and calls out AUah-ho akbiir I then places the right hand over the 
left a little below the navel (as in the act of “ standing at ease”), 
and the congregation do the same. Then, again, the eemam having 
read the doa, which is always read without removing his hands, reads 
the second tukbeer^ and in like manner the third and fourth ; after 
which he calls out again the words Allah’-ho akbury the last time 
adding Usaulam^o-allykoom-xoo ruhmut oollahay ; and turning his 
face over the right shoulder, sufficiently round for the congregation 
to see his face or mouth, and then over the left shoulder in the same 
manner repeats the same words and concludes. The congregation 
repeat the tukbeer and sulani along with the eemam. After that the 
owner of the corpse calls out RooMisut-e-am^ “ permission to all” (t. e. 
to depart) ; meaning, those who are inclined to remain to see the body 
put under ground may do so, the others may go away. Again, having 
offered /a^^^Aa in the name of the deceased, they take the bier near the 
grave, and one or two persons, relatives or others, descend into the 
grave to lay the body down ; while two others take the sheet that covered 
the body, twist it round, and lifting up the body put it tmder the 
waist ; then standing one on each side of the grave hold on by the two 
ends, and by the assistance of two or three at the head, with as many 
at the feet, hand the body to the men who had descended into the 
grave. They then lay the bodjjr on its back, with the head to the nortli 
and feet to the south, turning its face towards the Qibla (or Mecca, i. e. 
west) ; and after reading some sentence in Arabic, each person takes 
up a little earth or a clod, and having repeated over it, either in his own 
mind or in a whisper, the whole or the soora entitled Qoo/-Aoo-A/iaA 
(J^orariy chap, cxii), or this aet (verse) Minhja khuluknakoom umfeeha 
noo^eedokoom o minha nookhray-jokoom tarutun ohkhra ; L e. We creat- 
<< ed you of earth and we return you to earth, and we shall raise you 
out of the earth on the day of resurrection,” puts the earth gently 
into the grave, or hands it to one of the persons who had descendea 

lI 
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into it to deposit it round the body. After that, having previously to 
burial had a small brick or mud wall built on each side within the 
grave, about a cubit and a half high, leaving room sufficient for laying 
the body, they place planks, or slabs of stone or wood, or large earthen 
pots resting on the wall within the grave, cover them with earth, 
and smooth the surface over with water, forming it into the shape of a 
tomb. Some, after the body has been deposited in the grave, place 
wood obliquely over it, one end resting on the east edge of the grave, 
the other at the bottom of the west side ; on them they put mats, &c. 
to prevent the earth from falling on the body, and putting earth over 
it form it into a tomb. Some, to ])revent the pressure of the earth 
upon the corpse, form what theycalla^?^g-Z^e (or hollow, lit. arm-pit) 
grave, which consists in a sort of a cave or liollow of the length of the 
body, made on the east side on a level with the bottom of the grave, 
into which they deposit the remains, and placing mats or wood at the 
mouth of it, fill the grave up with earth. 

Some among the opulent, during their lives, select a suitable spot 
somewhere or other, and have a grave dug lined with brick and mor- 
tar ; others have a moqhirra (mausoleum) built over it, or merclj^ a 
square wall all round it, and fill the grave u]> with sand or some kind 
of grain, generally wheat or paddy. In the latter case, they annually 
distribute the old grain in charity and supply its place with new. 
When the owner dies they bury him in it, and form a taweez with 
square stones over it. Poor peoi^lc, who cannot afford the above ma- 
terials, throw the earth on the body and smooth it over witli clay. Tlie 
object of placing wood, &c. over tlic corpse, is to j)rcvent the pressure 
of the earth upon it ; and great men have established this custom, to 
prevent Ihe friends of the deceased from fancying, which they are apt 
to do, that the pressure of the earth was uncomfortable to the body. 

In Hindoostan they make the tombs of earth, broad at one end 
and narrow at the other, in the shape of a cow’s tail or the back of a 
fish ; and pour water on it with a Imdhna in tlirec longitudinal lines, so 
that it leaves an impression something in this form : 



In pouring the water they begin at the feet and terminate at the 
head, where they place the vessel inverted, and stick a twig of the 
suhza, or pomegranate-tree, near it into the earth. In Arabia and 
other countries it is not customary to pour water on the grave ; but 
if it blow a hurricane, or should there be much wind, tliey sprinkle 
some water on it to prevent the dust from blowing about. 

After the burial they offer fateeha in the name of the defunct. 
Then, as they return home, when about forty paces from the grave, 
they offer fateeha in the name of all the dead in the burying-ground 
conjointly, which is called daeera kce fateeha (or ihe cemetery fateeha). 
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At this juncture, it is said, two angels, vk. Moonkir and Nukeer, 
examine the dead. Making him sit up, they inquire of him who his 
G-od and prophet are, and what his religion is. If he has been a good 
man, he replies to these queries ; if a bad one, he becomes bewildered 
and sits mute, or mumbles out something or other. In the latter case, 
the angels severely torment him, and harass him by means of the 
(p. 193.) 

After that, every one according to his means, distributes wheat, 
rice, mussoovy* salt, roteeaii^ pice^ or emeries ^ in charity to beggars and 
fuqeers (religious mendicants), in the name of the dead. 

The people that have remained, accompany the friends of the 
deceased liomc, where they offer 7ieeut klieyr kee fateelia in the name, 
and for the welfare of the family, and console the master of the house, 
recommending to him patience and comfort, and then take their depar- 
ture. Or, they arc offered some liquid food, 'such as duliee^ clthaach^ 
or any other food or drink in common use in the country, before they 
go home. Or some of the relations, <fcc. send them the abovemen- 
tioned eatables from their houses, or bring them themselves for those 
persons to partake of 

The rule for digging a grave is, that if it be for a woman, the 
depth should be to the height of a man’s chest ; if for a man, to the 
height of the waist. In general, the grave-diggers dig the grave with- 
out measuring the length of the corpse, allowing four or four cubits 
and a-half for its length and one cubit and a-half for its breadth. It* 
it be intended fora particularly tall person, or for children, they then 
measure the body. If they afterwards, when laying the body into it, 
discover that the grave is a little too short in length or breadth, the 
illiterate consider the deceased to have been a great sinner, and esteem 
the circumstance very unlucky. They give the grave-digger from 
eight annas to five rupees, according to their means ; and the wealthy, 
by way of a present, a groat deal more. It is customary for the 
grave-digger, without receiving any additional remuneration, to plas- 
ter and smooth the surface of the mound properly over the grave, which 
he does the day previous to ihivd^-d^Ay-zeearut. The burying-ground- 
man,t (with the exception of those corpses that have no owner,) never 
allows a grave to be dug without taking money, vk, from one rupee to 
a hundred and more, from and according to the means, of the parties : 
nay, he obtains his livoliiiood by this means. The cloth which was 
spread on the bier becomes his perquisite. This, however, he spreads 
on the grave on every zeearut-^ 2 iy until the fortieth, when he keeps 
it to himself. Some persons, independently of the above cloth, have 
coloured cloths constantly spread on the grave. 

Poor people pay the gussalaiu (or those who wash the corpse) 
the sum of four annas, while the opulent pay as far as from fifty to a 


* A kind of pulse, Ervum lens, Lin. 

t /. e. i\it fuqter who resides there, of whom there is one nt caeh cemetery. 
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hundred rupees. The clothes which are upon the body oi‘ tlie deceased 
when he dies, arc also taken by the gussaUms ; and 1 have even seen 
them obtain, in this way, a pair of wiawls, brocades, Ac. It is fre- 
quently the ardent desire of these people, that some great nobleman of 
wealth and fortune may die, that they may receive plenty of money 
and clothes. Most of the ignorant among the wealthy nave a very 
great horror of a corpse, and do not relish even touching the clothes 
and furniture wliich had been used by the deceased before his death, 
and therefore give them away, by way of charity, to the gussalans or 
fuqeersj who are in the habit of disposing of them in the bazars. 

The generality of people have tombs made of mud and stone, or 
brick and mortar, or only of a single stone hewn out in the shape of a 
tomb, forming first three square taiveezes or platforms, one or one and 
a-half cubits in height, or somewhat less. Above that, if for a man, 
they form a iaweez about a cubit (more or less) in height, and a yard 
or somewhat less in length, resembling the hump on a camel’s back or 
the back of a fish, in breadth one span or one and a-half. If for a 
woman, its length and breadth are the same as those of men, but in 
height it is less, being from four fingers breadth to a span, and flat in 
shape. The taweez of a boy is of the same description as that of a man, 
and that of a girl like that of a woman, only smaller in size. Some 
people make various kinds of cimragdan (niches for lamps) near the 
head of the gi'ave. 

The SJieeas make their tombs for men of the same shape as the 
Soonnees make those for females ; and for women like those of the 
Soonnees for men, but with a hollow or basin in the centre of the upper 
part. 

Some cause a stone to be inscribed with the name of the deceased, 
either alone or in conjunction with that of his father, together with the 
year, day of the month and week on which he died, and set it up at 
the north side on the grave. Besides this, some have the same writ- 
ten in prose or verse on all the four walls. 

A few have the name, Ac. of the deceased engraved on a square 
stone tablet, and have it fixed into the wall over the outside of the 
entrance-door of the mausoleum, or they write it with ink over the door. 

It is highly meritorious to accompany a bier ; and that on foot ^ 
following behind it : for this reason, that there are five furz kufaeea* 
incumbent on Moosulmans to observe. 1st. To return a salutation. 
2d. To visit the sick and inquire after their welfare. 3d. To follow a 
bier, on foot, to the grave. 4th. To accept of an invitation. 5th. 
To reply to a sneeze ; e. g, if a person sneeze, and say instantly after 
AViumd-o-Lillah (God be praised), the answer must be Yur^humuk- 
Allah (God have mercy upon you). 

* Kufaeta, or sufficient ; i, e, if among eight or ten persons standing or living to- 
gether, one observe the furz (command or religious duty) it is sufficient ; it is equivalent 
to all having performed it. 
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In the Mulihat-ooUMussuheeh it is stated, that when a bier passes 
an individual, whether it be that of a Moosulman, Jew, or any other 
sect, the person is to stand up, and accompany it at least forty paces. 
No one is to walk in front of the corpse, as that space is to be left free 
for the Angels, who on such occasions are said to proceed before. 

To build tombs with mortar, stones, or burnt bricks, to sit upon 
them or touch them with the feet, to write a verse of the Qoran, or 
Qud’s name on them, and the like, are all forbidden. But so it is, 
that the generality of people do not attend to these rules. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Concerning the teeja, alias zeearut or ijhool-churhana of the 
dead; or the visiting the grave on the third day after 
burial. 

On the third day after the burial of the dead they perform what is 
called teeja^ zeeamit^ or p' hool-churhana : That is, they take all sorts of 
fruits, cliooi'way^ pan^sooparee with its accompaniments, some nun, 
hulwa^ others merely nuqol and pan-sooparee^ together with a sheet 
made of flow^ers, urgujja^ ood and ood-butteean^ and place them, the day 
previous to the zeearut^ on the spot where the individual died. On the 
zeearuUmovning^ at dawm of day, the male relatives alone of the 
deceased, and moollas^ &c. accompany the above articles to the grave, 
and there make Khutum-e^Qoran;* i. e» have the whole of the Qoran 
read over by the moollas, once, twice, or oftener. This is done by 
distributing four or five jooz (sections, of w^hich there are thirty) to 
each of the readers, who get through them very rapidly. Among the 
rich fifty or one hundred ‘inoollas sit down, and reading it through 
bestow its benefits on the deceased. Some have the greater part read 
the night before, and get it only concluded at the grave on the morning 
following. This done, they spread on the tomb a white, red, or any 
other coloured cover, lay over it the p^hool-kee-chuddur (sheet formed 
of flowers), and burning benjamin or aloes-wood pastiles, they offer /a- 
teeha^ and each one throws a few flowers into the xtrgujja^ and offering 
supplications for the remission of his sins, applies some of the above 
urgujja together witli the flowers to the grave, nearly over the position 
of the head or chest. Fateeha being offered, they distribute the eatables 
among the hafizansj moollas^ poor, fuqeersy &c. and to all others. Or 
men merely take the above articles to the grave, offer fateeha^ and 
distribute them there; and as at the funeral, so now, they give away 
in charity wheat, rice, salt, and pice (coppers), or only a few pice. 
Then having offered the daeera kee foieeha^ they depart. 

These ceremonies are not agreeably to the laws of Mohummud ; 
but merely customs current in nindoostan. 


Or tbe trausferriag the benefits of the reading of the d^Drayi to the person deceased* 
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CHAPTER XL. 

Concerning the fateehay or offerings to the dead, on the 
tenth, twentieth, thirtieth, and fortieth day after the 
demise ; and the quarterly, half-yearly, nine-monthly, 
and annual fateeha. 

The tenth^day zeearut. For nine days after the deatli of a person? 
most people neither go to eat or drink any thing in the house of the 
family of the deceased, nor invite any of its members to any entertain- 
ment at their’s. Moreover, none of tlie family eat flesh or fish for 
nine days; nay, they refrain from all food vhich is seasoned. This 
is likewise not agreeably to books, but merely a custom in Hindh 
(India). 

On the ninth, at noon, they prepare nan and hiihcay or liulwa and 
chupateeaiiy and having delivered over them in the name of the 
deceased, all the members of the household partake of them and dis- 
tribute a little to the neighbours around. 

In tlie evening they dress pohioo and curries ; and having 
invited their relatives, friends, and neighbours, beggars and fuqeeiSy 
to partake of them, they eat and distribute, and send to the buryiiig- 
gvoxmi-fuqeer his portion. It is however customary among the vulgar, 
never to eat any food cooked at their own houses after having partaken 
of the above tenth-day food, and when they receive such shares of the 
food, they never allow it to be brought within doors ; but go and eat it 
outside in the area in front of the house. Some foolish people conceiv- 
ing the tenth-day food bad, do not partake of it at all ; believing, that 
by so doing they would be deprived of the very useful fkculty of speech. 
All this is nothing but mere fancy and imagination. 

On the morning of the tenth they perform the zeeariU^ as detailed 
for the third day in the preceding chapter. 

On tlie nineteenth they prepare waw, chupateeariy and hulwa ; offer 
fateeha over them in the name of the deceased, and distribute them. 
At the time of the fateeha^ such flower-sheet, sundaly <fec. as were depo- 
sited near the food, they convey to the grave, and spread tlie former 
on, and apply the latter to it. But there is no zeearui on the morning 
of the twentieth day. 

A few also dress some food on the thirteenth, offer fateeha^ eat 
and distribute. 
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On the tliirty-ninth, during the day, they cook polaoo as on the 
tenth, but at night they prepare plenty of curries, tulun (or fried food), 
polaoo^ &c. (i. e. such dishes as the deceased was in the habit of 
eating during his life), arrange them on plates, together with nryujja^ 
soorma^ kajnlj uheer^ pan^sooparee^ some of the clothes and jewels of 
the deceased, which they deposit on the spot where the individual gave 
up the ghost, and over them suspend to the ceiling a flower-garland. 
This ceremony is denominated hthud hhurna or filling the grave. 

Some foolish women believe that on the fortieth day the soul of 
the dead leaves the house, if it has not done so previously ; and if it 
has, it returns to it on that day, takes a survey of the above articles, 
partakes of such as he takes a fancy to, swings by the flower-wreath, 
takes a smell of the suiidul^ and departs. These nonsensical sayings 
and doings, ho>vever, are all innovations, and consequently unlawful. 

They sit up all that night, and if there be any Qoran or moidood 
reciters present, they continue repeating them. 

The following is another custom ; viz, that for forty days they 
place daily, on the spot where the man de|)arted this life, a new 
ahklwra (earthen tumbler) filled with water, with or without a rotee 
(wheaten cake). The water is left there all night, and next morning 
poured on any green tree, and the bread and ab-khora are given away 
to mmefitqeer or other. 

Tlicy generally light a lamj) on the spot w here the person died, 
wdiere the body w as w^ashed, and some also on the tomb for three, ten, 
or forty nights, and until the fortieth day. They send every evening 
to the musjid a new ab-khora of w^ater, a rotee w ith ghee spread on it, 
or without ghee but sugared, or duhee, boiled rice, &c. And any one 
there offers fateeha over them in the name of the defunct, and eats 
them. 

On the morning of the fortieth they perform zeearut^ as before 
detailed. 

On the third, sixth, ninth, and twelfth month after the death of a 
person (women generally observing these ceremonies a few days before 
the expiration of the above periods) they in like manner prepare polaoo^ 
&c.J[and having had fateeha offered over them, cat, and distribute. 

They whom God has'blessed with the means, give away in charity 
on the above-mentioned days, for the sake of the deceased, clothes and 
money; and on the evening of the dhove fateeha day, they spread a 
pliool-kee-chuddur (flower-sheet) on the grave. 

Many women go without fail to the grave on the fortieth day and 
annual zeearuts. On the other days they are prohibited from repairing 
thither, and it is moreover not customary for them to do so. 
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It is meritorious for men to go and offer fateeha on the grave 
every Friday ; but the generality of people do it on Thursday. 

After the first year tlie deceased is numbered with deceased ances* 
tors, md fateeha offered in their names conjointly, bv some at the 
fateeha of Shub-e-Burat (p. 166), and by others at the arfa of the 
buqr^eed^fesL&t (p. 176). 

Those who can afford it dress victuals, of some kind or other, 
more or less, on the anniversary day of the individual’s death, and 
have fateeha offered in his name. 


In conclusion, I may here insert the number of days required for 
the performance of different ceremonies, and the celebration of the 
various festivals, &c. detailed in this work, and for which leave is 
generally granted to Seepahees. 

For the rites of clihuttee^ chilla^ uqeeqa^ moondun^ salgeeraj bis- 
millay khutna^ Qoran ka huddeea, balig hona^ juhaz hee nuzuty mooreed 
Iwruiy or for any other like ceremony, more than one day and a-half is 
not required. 

Shades (or marriage ;) ten days. If pressed for time, five or 
seven is sufficient ; but vide p. 97. 

Joomageey one day. 

On the death of a relative, three days ; i. e. until the third day- 
zeearut 

Mohurrunfiy thirteen days ; if pressed for time ten days. 

Akhree char-shoombay one day and a-half 

Bara-wufaty one day and a-half, 

Dustugeer kay Geean^eeriy one day. 

Zinda Shah Mudar kay oorsy one day and a-half, 

Q^rr kay oorSy one day and a-half; but only one day to those 
at a distance from his shrine, who merely perform churasan in his 
name. 

Mowla Allee kay oorsy one day and a-half. 

Shaban hay eedy two days and a-half. 

Rumzan^{si&i requires no leave. 

Rumzan hay eedy (in shuwal) one day. 

Bunda Nuwaz kee churagauy one day 

Buqt^e^y two da 3 rs. 
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By the grace and blessing of God, the Qanoon^e^Ialam has been 
completed with great diligence and perseverance, and at the particular 
request of a just appreciator of the merits of the worthy, a man of rank, 
of great liberality and munificence, Dr. Herklots (may his good for- 
tune, age, and wealth ever increase. Amen and Amen !) for the benefit 
of the honourable English gentlemen (may their empire be exalted I) 

Nothing relative to the customs of Moosulmans in Hindoostan will 
be found to have been concealed. 

The only thing I have now to hope for from my readers is, that 
they will wish the author and translator well, for which they will 
receive blessings from God and thanks from mankind. 

This is my hope from ev’ry liberal mind, 

That all my faults indulgence meet may find : 

Those who through spite or envy criticise, 

Are witless wights, and the reverse of wise. 

FINISHED AT ELLORB. 


Mm 
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There are three feasts mentioned by Mrs. Mecr Hassan AH in her 
very accurate Observations on the Mussulmauns of India,” which 
seem to have been overlooked by our author. Probabljy’ they are more 
particularly observed in Bengal and the upper provinces, where the 
authoress resided, tlian in the Deccan (the birth-place of the writer of 
this work), I shall therefore take tlie liberty of quoting the lady’s own 
words, 

1. Now-roz j y (new year’s day) is a festival or eed of no 
mean inportance in the estimation of Mussulman society. The exact 
period of commencing the Mussulman new year, is the very moment 
of the sun’s entering the sign Aries. This is calculated by those 
practical astronomers who are in tlie service of most great men in 
native cities. I should tell you, they have not the benefit of published 
almanacks as in England; and according to the hour of tlie day or 
night when the sun passes into that particular sign, so arc they directed 
in the choice of a colour to be worn in their garments on this eed. 
If at mid-night, the colour would be dark j)uce, almost a black ; if at 
mid-day, the colour would be the brightest crimson. Thus to the 
intermediate hours arc given a shade of either colour, applicable to 
the time of the night or the day when the sun enters the sign Aries ; 
and whatever be the colour to suit the hour of now-rozj all classes 
wear the same livery, from the king to the meanest subject in the city. 
The king on his throne sits in state to receive congratulations and 
nuzzurs from his nobles, courtiers and dependents. ’ Moobarik How-roz 
(may the new year be fortunate!)’ are the tei’ms of salutation exchang- 
ed by all classes of society, the king himself setting the example. 
The day is devoted to amusements, a public breakfast at the palace, 
sending presents, exchanging visits, &c. 

The trays of presents prepared by the ladies for their friends 
are tastefully set out, and the work of many days’ previous arrange- 
ment Eggs are boiled hard, some of these are stained in colours 
resembling our mottled papers; others are neatly painted in figures 
and devices ; many are ornamented with gilding ; every lady evincing 
her own peculiar taste in the prepared eggs for now^^roz. All kinds of 
dried fruits and nuts, confectionary and cakes, are numbered amongst 
the necessary articles for this day’s offering. They are set out in 
small earthen plates, lacquered over to resemble silver, on which is 
placed coloured paper, cut out in curious devices (an excellent substi- 
tute for vine-leaves), laid on the plate to receive the several articles 
fomung now-roz presents. 
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Amongst the young people these trays are looked forward to 
with child-like anxiety. The ladies rival each other in their display of 
novelty and good taste, both in the eatables and the manner of setting 
them off with effect. 

“ The religious community have prayers read in the family, and 
by them it is considered both a necessary duty and a propitious com- 
mencement to bring in the new year by ‘ prayer and praises.’ 

When it is known that the now-^roz will occur by day -light, the 
ladies have a custom of watching for the moment the year shdl com- 
mence by a fresh rose, which being plucked from the stalk is thrown 
into a basin of water, the eye downwards. They say, this rose turns 
over of itself towards the sun at the very moment of that luminaiy pass- 
ing into the sign Aries. I have often found them thus engaged, but 
I never could say I witnessed the actual accomplishment of their 
prediction. 

The now-roz teems with friendly tokens between the two fami- 
lies of a bride and bridegroom elect, whose interchange of presents 
are also strictly observed. The children receive gifts from their 
elders ; their nurses reap a harvest from the day ; the tutor writes an 
ode in praise of his pupil, and receives gifts from the child’s parents ; 
the servants and slaves are regaled with dainties and with presents 
from the superiors of the establishment ; the poor are remembered 
with clothes, money, and food ; the ladies make and receive visits ; 
and the domnees attend to play and sing in the zunancu In short, 
the whole day is passed in cheerful amusements, suited to the retire- 
ment of a zunana and the habits of the people.” — Mrs. Meer, vol. i. 
p. 283—287. 

This day is likewise celebrated, by the liberation of prisoners, <SiC. 


2. There is a festival observed at Lucknow, called busiunt 
(spring). I should remark here, that almost all the trees of 
India have perpetual foliage. As the season approaches for the new 
leaves to sprout, the young buds force off* the old leaves, and when 
the trees are thus clothed in their first delicate foliage, there is a 
yellow tinge in the colour, which is denominated bussunt A day is 
appointed to be kept under this title, and then every one wears the 
bussunt colour : no one would be admitted at court without this badge 
of the day. The elephants, horses, and camels of the king, or of his 
nobles, are all ornamented with Ihe same colour on their trappings. 

Tlie b‘ng holds a court, gives a public breakfast, and eidiibits 
sports with ferocious animals. — ^The amusements of this day ore chiefly 
confined to the court. I have not observed much notice taken of it in 
private life.”— Mrs. Meer, vol. i. p. 287. 
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3. “ The last month of the periodical rains is called Shaban. 
There is a custom observed by tlie Mussulman population, the origin 
of which has never been clearly explained to me. Some say, it is in 
remembrance of the prophet Elisha or Elijah, and commences the 
iBrst Friday of Shaban, and is followed up every succeeding Friday 
through thiB concluding month of the rainy season.* 

The learned men call it a zunana^ or children’s custom ; but it 
is common to see cliildren of all ages amongst the males partake of 
and enjoy the festival with as much glee as the females, or their juniors. 

A bamboo frame is formed to the shape of a Chinese boat ; this 
frame-work is hidden by a covering of gold and silver tissue, silk, or 
coloured muslin, bordered and nealty ornamented with silver paper. 
In this light bark many lamps are secreted, of common earthenware. 
A procession is formed to convey the tribute called Elias he kishtecy'' 
to the river. The servants of the family, soldiers, and a band of native 
music attend in due order of march. The crowed attracted by this 
childish play is immense, increasing as they advance through the 
several streets on the way to the river, by all the idlers of the place. 

The kishtee (boat) is launched amidst a flourish of trumpets and 
drums, and the shouts of the populace ; the small vessel, being first well 
lighted by means of the secreted lamps, moves down gently with the 
stream. When at a little distance, on a broad river, in the stillness of 
evening, any one who did not previously know how these little moving 
bodies of light were produced, might fancy such fairy scenes as are 
to be met with in the well-told fables of children’s books in happy 
England. 

This custom, though strongly partaking of the superstitious, is 
not so blameable as that which I have known practised by some men 
of esteemed good understanding, who having a particular object in 

• I presume Mrs. Meer must allude to a custom adopted by Moosulmans in fulfilling 
vows, particularly noticed under the head of “vows and oblations’* in this work (p. 181 ). 
About Lucknow, it may probably be observed on the different Fridays of the month, but 
in Bengal it is performed on the Thursdays, and that in the Bengalee month Bhadoon 
[perhaps in the last month of the periodical rains). It could not invariably fall in the 
month Shabajii as the Moosulman months are lunar, and therefore moveable as regards 
the seasons of the year. At all events, being merely the accomplishment of a vow, the 
observance of it on Fridays in one part of the country, and on Thursday in another, may 
easily be accounted for. 

Shakespear in his Dictionary, in explanation of khwaja khizur^ has the following 
words : The name of a prophet skilled in divination, and who is said to have discovered 
the water of life ; hence he is considered the saint of waters. The Muhammadans offer 
oblations to him of lamps, flowers, &c. placed on little rafts and launched on the river » 
particularly on Thursday evening in (be month of Bh adon ; and it is in bis honour that 
the feast of hera ii held. 
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view, which they cannot attain by any human stratagem or contrivance, 
write petitions to the Emam Muhdee on Fridays, and by their own 
hands commit the paper to the river, with as much reverence as if 
they thought him present in the water to receive it The petition is 
always written in the same respectful terms as inferiors here well 
know how to address their superiors ; and every succeeding Friday 
the petition is repeated until the object is accomplished, or the petitioner 
has no further inducement to offer one.” — Mrs. Meer, vol. i. p. 288. 

In like manner, Professor Garcin de Tassy (on tlie authority of 
the Baramasay p. 64, the only book in which he finds it made mention 
of), furnishes us with an additional feast, called 

Goga ou Zahir Peer ; 

after the name of the saint ; to whom Mussulmans are greatly attached, 
devoting tliemselves to him with all their heart and soul and under- 
going various acts of humility and penance. In celebrating this 
festival, which happens in the Bengalee month Bhadorij they go about 
the streets armed with lances, playing on different musical instruments, 
chaunting his praises. These processions continue a whole month. 
At the end of which period they assemble and fix their lances in one 
spot, where a fair is held noted for all kinds of amusements and 
curious spectacles. I understand that the shrine of this saint is in 
the Dooab, and that this feast is observed every where. 
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MOOSULMAN SAINTS OF INDIA. 


Abd-ool-qadir, 

surnamed Gows-ool-Azum (p. 155), the great contemplative, born at 
Jal, near Bagdad, a h. 471 (a. d. 1078-79). He was endowed with 
great virtue and with the gift of miracles, had many disciples, and is 
still much revered. He is called Sheikh, but was a Sijed^ L e. of the 
race of Hosein, and died in A. H. 571 (a. d. 1175), aged ninety -seven 
years. Where he died or was bm'ied does not appear. 


SoOLTAN SuRWUR, 

at Balooch, four coss from Mooltan. He was distinguished for piety 
and purity of manners, and died as a martyr with his brother, fight- 
ing against a troop of idolaters, and was buried with his wife (who 
died of grief ) and his son, in the same tomb. Several miracles are 
related as having happened at his tomb. A camel’s leg, w'hen broken, 
was forthwith made whole; the blind, the leprous, the impotent were 
cured. (Araesh-e-Muhfil. ) 


Shah Shums ood Deen Dariai, 

at Depaldal in Lahore. He is stated to have had even a pious Hindoo 
among his disciples. The latter having expressed a wish to go and 
bathe in the Ganges, the saint directed him to shut his eyes, when lo ! 
the Hindoo found himself among his relations and friends on that 
sacred stream, in which (as he supposed) he bathed with them. On 
opening his eyes again, he straightway found himself beside his spiri- 
tual guide in Lahore. His tomb is guarded by Hindoos, who will not 
resign their posts to the Moosulmans. It is also related that some 
carpenters having proceeded to cut down a tree which grew near his 
tomb, split it into many pieces for use. Suddenly a dreadful voice 
was heard ; the earth shook, and the trunk of the tree arose of itself ; 
the workmen fled terrified, and the tree did not fail to resume its flour- 
isliing condition. 


Qootoob Sahib, or Qoottoob ood Dekn, 

near Dehli. He lies buried at Qootoob, a town near Dehli named 
after him, in which the late Shah Alum and many members of the 
royal family of Dehli are buried. His tomb is much frequented by 

S ilgrims, he being one of the most renowned and venerated of the 
loosulman saints. 
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Sheikh Buha odd Deen Zakaria, 

Born at Cotcaror in Mooltan. He was a great traveller, having it is 
said, overrun Persia and Turkey, and a disciple for some time of Shi- 
hab ood Deen Sohurwurdee at Bagdad. He died on the 7th Sufur, 
A, H. 665 (7th September a. d. 1266), and was buried at Mooltan. 


Fukreed-ood-Deen, 

Born at Ghanawal near Mooltan. He was so holy, that by his look 
clods of earth were converted into lumps of sugar. He was therefore 
sumamed Shukur-guiij, which means in Persian the treasury of sugar. 


Sheikh Shureef boo Ali Qxjlundur, 

Born at Paimiput, a town thirty coss north-west of Dehli, to wdiich 
capital he came at forty years of age, and became a disciple of Qoot- 
toob ood Deen. He devoted himself for twenty years to external 
sciences ; after which he threw all his books into the Jumna, and 
began to travel for religious instruction. In Asia Minor he profited 
greatly by the society of Simms Tubreez and Mowluwee Room. He 
then returned home, lived retired and worked miracles, and is said to 
have died A. H. 724 (a. d. 1323-24). 


Shah Nizzam ood Deen Owleea, 

By some supposed to have been bom at Gazna, A. H. 630 (a. d. 1622- 
3), and by others in A. H. 634 (a. d. 1236) at Badaam, a town in the 
province of Dehli where he lived. He died a, h. 725 (a. d. 1325), 
and was buried near Dehli, hard by the tomb of Qoottoob ood Deen. 
Through his great piety he was considered one of the most eminent 
saints of Hindoostan. 


Kubeer, 

A celebrated Hindoo Unitarian, equally revered by Hindoos and Moo- 
sulmans, founder of the sect called Kubeer Punthee or Nanuk Punthee 
from w^hich Nanuk, founder of the Sikhs, borrowed the religious 
notions which he propagated with the greatest success. 

Baba Lal, 

A Durwaysh (and likewise a Hindoo), who dwelt at Dhianpoor in the 
province of Lahore, the founder of a sect called Baba Lalees. He 
held frequent conversations on the subject of religion with Dara Shi- 
froh, eldest son of Shah Juhan, and brother of Aurungzebe, which 
have been published in a Persian work by Chundurbhan Stall 
Juhance, 
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Shah Dola, 

Died in the seventeenth year of the reign of Alumgeer, at first a slave 
of Kumayandar Sialkoti in Lahore. But he seems afterwards to have 
attained great affluence as well as fame ; for having settled at Ch’hotee 
Goojrat (little Guzerat), he built tanks, dug wells, founded mosques, 
and bridges, and embellished the city. And no wonder ; for though 
his contemporaries came to visit him from far and near, and made him 
presents of gold, money, and other objects, he returned to each three 
or four-fold more than he received. His generosity was such, that 
had he been contemporary with Hatim Tai, no one would have men- 
tioned the name of that hero. 


Syed Shah Zoohoqr, 

Distinguished by his wisdom, piety, and austerity of life. He built a 
small monastery of earth at Allahabad, which still remains. He was 
celebrated for his miracles, and by his prayers the most frightful chro- 
nic complaints were immediately removed, of which an instance is 

g 'ven in respect to the case of the governor of Allahabad, Nuwwab 
omdut ool Moolk Ameer Khan. This saint (Zoohoor) boasted of 
having lived three hundred years. 


Sheikh Mohummud Ali Hazin Gillaneb. 

His tomb is at Buxar, where he died in A. H. 1180 (a. d. 1766-7), 
distin^shed for his science, learning, and literary talents. He wrote 
in both prose and verse with equal sSill. 
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I. EELATIOSSIIP. 

As the Mohummudans have a great variety of terms 
whereby to express the different degrees of affinity, it may 
I hope not be deemed altogether irrelevant to offer them 
here in a tabular form. 

Owlad iS S ^ I , or Paternal Offspring. 

A man’s 
Father, 

' V 

(wife, 

Father’s brother (elder) j^'j his <son, 

j (daughter, ji^ 

I (wife, 

■Father’s brother (younger) his <8on, 

(daughter, 

(husband, 

Father’s sister, csti.rWher <son, 

(daughter,cyfj 

Father’s father, 

Father’s mother, uta'a 

Father’s father’s father, ji 
Father’s father’s mother, 


AZ J T , or Maternal Progeny. 

A man’s 

Mother, ^ 

f 'wife, 
son, 

daughter. 


cMfi y* 


Note.— T his chapter has been carefully examined and passed through the 
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/husband, trS U. . y U. 

Mother’s sister, 44 / . Jli. her <son, ctV^ 4 

(daughter, 

Mother’s father, U li 

Molher’s mother, 

Mother’s fgither’s father, UU ^ 

Mother’s father’s mother, y> 


A man’s 

/wife. 


Brother, 

cfV his<son, 



(daughter. 



/husband. 


Sister, 

her < son. 



(daughter, 



^wife, 


Son, 

^ his < son, 



(daughter. 



^husband. 

. lib*})) 

Daughter, 

her^son. 

U|y 


^daughter. 


Grandson, 

) Vide above. Son’s son 

and daughter, and 


Granddaughter,) daughter’s son and daughter. 
Great grandson, 1 y yfjJ 

Great granddaughter, ^ / jJjj - yy. 


A man’s 
Wife, 


her 


father, or 

mother, or 

/wife, 

brother, 3!ti» his<son, 

(daughter, 

rhusband, 

sister, her<son, 

(daughter, 


taciV 
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father, or ) 

A wottum’s mother, or 

Husband,) brother, elder, his wife, 

l-i-) j brother, younger, jy.^jiiBwife,^l,jio 

Isister, her husband.^ 

♦ 

For the easy reference of Europeans, it may not be 
amiss to arrange the preceding here alphabetically. 

JBdp «-j W father. 

Bayid son. 

JSaytee daughter. 

Bhaee cr V brother. 

Bhanjd ^ V? sister’s son (or wife’s sister’s son). 

Bhdnjee V sister’s daughter (or wife’s sister’s daughter). 
Bhdwuj ^ j V? brother’s wife (or wife’s brother’s wife), 
Bhow-naee sister’s husband. 

Bhuteeja brother’s son (or wife’s brother’s son). 
Bhuteejee brother’s daughter (or wife’s brother’s 

daughter). 

Buhoo jf! son’s wife. 

Buhun sister. 

Chu-cha father’s younger brother. 

Chu-chdnee ^ father’s younger brother’s wife. 

Chuchayra hhaee cfV * father’s younger brother’s son. 
Chuchayree buhun \s father’s younger brother’s 

daughter. 

Ddda «i3)i) paternal grandfather. 

Dddee xScAd paternal grandmother. 

Ddmdd or Juwdnee ^ mother’s daughter’s 

husband. 

*' For this and other degrees of afBnity not enumerated ahore, no peenliar ej^ets 
areknckwiL 
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D<^;y.i ' younger teither. 

JDaptmrha^jy.i ) , 

Ihywwrdnee I j husband’s younger brother’s wife. 

Jayih' husband’s elder brother. 

Jaifihdnee, Vi?“ husband’s elder brother’s wife. 

e/bnwjj^ wife. 

Juwarm or Damad daughter’s husband. 

Khdla mother’s sister. 

Khdloo y mother’s sister’s husband. 

Khulaee j 

Khooshdamun cr*) wife’s or husband’s mother. 
Khulayra hhaee «_f V ' mother’s sister’s son. 

Khvlayree huhun cf mother’s sister’s daughter. 

Md or Man o mother. 

Mdmoo mother’s brother. 

Momdnee ^ mother’s brother’s wife. 

Mowhyra hhaee urV mother’s brother’s son. 
Mowlayree huhun KSji}y mother’s brother’s daughter. 
Nona 'j'j maternal grandfather. 

Name ^ ti maternal grandmother. 

Ndnud td U husband’s sister. 


Ndtee ^ daughter’s daughter. 

Nutmey^ 3 ® ^ 

Nuwdaa t-l y daughter’s son. 

Nuwdsee ^1 y daughter’s daughter. 

P’hmpa of P'hoop’ha or) father’s sister’s husband 

P’hixypoo or P’hoop’hoo (or uncle). 

P'hoopee or P'hoofhee ^ father’s sister. 

P’hoopayra hhaee jHni fatW’s si^r’s son. 
Phoopayree huhun ct jitijti father’s sister’s daughter. 


PSWljJjJ i 


s son. 


Pdtrd^ji ji ) 

^tee daughter. 
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Pur dada tdidyi paternal great grandfather. 

Pur dadee paternal great grandmother. 

Pur ndna maternal great grand&ther. 

Pur name y, maternal great grandmother. 

Pur pota 'iy.y, or ) g„i,idsoi.. 

Pur potra ^ y yiy ) 

Pur potee granddaughter. 

Purpotree 

Sds wife’s (or husband’s) mother. 

Sdla SU wife’s brother. 

Sdlee wife’s sister. 

Sdroo wife’s sister’s husband 

Soosur or husband’s father. 

Soosra I 3 

Tdee ^ ^ father’s elder brother’s wife. 

Tdeea father’s elder brother. 

Tdeera hhaee father’s elder brother’s son. 

Taeeree buhun ji^ father’s elder brother’s daughter. 


n. WEIGHTS. (Apothecaries’.) 

From the Ulfaz-Udwiyeh 

N. B. (a) signifies Arabic, (p) Persian, (h) Hindoostanee. 


Huhba (a) equal to : 
Tussoo (a) 

h ' Qeerat (a) or Carat 
y4 Ghoonghchee (h)^ 

^ Soorkh (h) or > 
Butty (h) ) 

Mdshd (h) 

Told (h) 

^ Tdng (h) 

Dang (h) or) 
Ddnuq (h) 3 


jow ^ or com. barleycorn. 
2 do. 

4 do. 

8 do. 

8 Butties. 

- 12 Mashas. 

4 do. 

- 4|- Butties. 
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f jd Dirrum (p) or) - - - 

Dirhum (a) ) 

JliiU Mishqal (a) - 

^'ju.l Istar (a) or . . 

Seer shdJiee (h) or Royal Seer 


4 Mashas and 
1 Rutty, 

4 itfioM^asand 
3^ Butties. 

1^ Tolas and 
2 Mashas. 


•if jl Owqem(^) or-) . Muhqalr. 

^ ^ Wuqeea (a) ; 

Mun-e-tihhee (a) - - 40 Istars. 


From the Mujmooaee Akburree : selected from the “Hud- 
dees, Seeha-o-Sittah, Logut-i-Kamoos, and Logut-e-Juk- 
heeray.” 


1 Hubha 
1 Tussoo 
hi jA 1 Qeerdt 
t-^Ii) 1 Dang 
1 Dirhum 
JUi/t 1 Mishqal 

Jdm I 1 Astdr or techni- 
cally Assdr 


- = 1 barleycorn. 

- = 2 do. 

- = 4 do. 

- = 8 do. 

- = 48 do. 

- = 68 do. 

= , 4^ Mishqals. 


1 Owqeea - - : 

Jh j 1 Buttul - - - 

1 Mud - - 

j ^ ^‘^llVrl-o-Bugdadee 


7-^ do. and 9 Buttuls, 
2 Muds. 

6 Owqeeas. 

90 Mishqals. 


Jt .) 

'}! do.Mecca or Medina= 
UJ 


somewhat more. 


1 Mun-e-tihbe 
1 Dirhum 


- = 2 Ruttuls. 

- — 6 Dangs. 
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2 Hubhas. 

6 Mustard seeds. 


Til 




1 Dang - - : 

1 iTtt&fea or barley-) 
com - - 3 


Avoirdupois Weight according to the Shurra (or Law of 

Muhummud). 

1 Dirhum - - - = 10 Dirrums — *7 Mishqals. 

1 Mishqdl - - - = 1| do. 

200 Dirrums - - - = 180 Mishqals. 

1 Mishqal as at present) _ 3 Dirrums. 

in use 3 

1 Sdah - - - == 314 Mishqals. 

1 do. as at presentj _ _ j , 

in use J 


HEASUEES. 

1 Kile (an Arabian measure). 

1 Mulchooh = 3 Kiles = 2 Sdahs. 

1 Sdah — 4 Muds — 2 Euttuls = 1 Mun. 


Apothecary’s Weight, from a respectable Moosulman 

Practitioner. 


1 Massa or Masha 
1 Tola 
1 Tdnk 
1 Wdsihh - 
1 Dirum ox Dirhum 
1 Miikqdl - 
1 Astdr-o-dam - 
1 Udheeah ) 

Owqeea (?)3 


oz. dr. gr. 

= 8 Ghoonghchee - 0 0 15 

= 12 Mashas - - 0 3 0 

= 4 do. - - 0 1 0 

= 4 Goomchee {DtiJdi\0 0 7^ 

= 3^ Mashas - - 0 0 52^ 

= 4^ do. - - 0 0 67 

= 18 do. - - 0 4 30 


= 7 


- 0 7 52 
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oz. 

dr. 

gr. 

1 Buttul-e-iihhee) 

= 19 Dirhums - - 2 

0 

374 

or Mukkee ) 




1 Ruttul Bugdadee 

= 30 do. - - 3 

2 

15 

1 Mun-e-tihhee - 

= 40 Dams - - 5 

0 

0 

1 Zurra 

= 1 Mustard-seed. 



1 Karush'ma 

= 3 Zurras. 



1 Khirdul - 

= 4 Kamshmas. 



1 Surshuf - 

= 2 Khirduls. 



1 Gundooms 

= 8 do. 



1 Soorkh 

= 2 Ghmdooms. 



1 Dam 

= 4 Mashas. 

0 

1 0 

1 Dang 

= 6 Butties - - - 

0 

0 114 

1 Masha 

g iRutties or | 

0 

0 15 


1 Goomchees) 



1 Tola - 

= 30 Chinnas 

0 

3 0 

1 Chinna - 

= 4 Soorkhs 

0 

0 6 


rDhan kay dancn 

( 


1 Soorkh 

= 4 <(or Paddy corn) or| 

► 0 

0 H 


(s grs. of rice. 

) 


or 

(Jow or barleycorn:' 

) 


1 Soorkh 

= 3^ < generally consid-| 

>0 

0 


(ered as=2 grs. > 

> 


1 -Roee ka dana ^ 




Mustard seed, orv 

= 12 Fuls. 



Khirdul ) 




1 Ful 

= 6 Futteelas. 



1 Futteela - 

= 6 Nuqeers. 



1 Nuqeer - 

= 8 Qetmeers. 



1 Qetmeer - 

= 12 Zurt'as. 



1 Zurra 

6 H-Mta. 



1 Huhha 

= .5 Wakh. 
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III. A LIST of BBESSES worn by Moosnlman Men and Women. 

I, Male Dresses. 

I. Head Dress. 

Taj or Topee — a cap, generally conical. 

Goshhund or Gmh-romdl ^ ^ — a liandker- 

chief tied over the lower edge of the Taj, which covers 
the ears also ; hence its name. 

(Dukh.) or Dustdr (Pers.) — the com- 

mon people conceive these names different ; but they 
are synonymous terms for a turban, which consists of a 
piece of cloth of from forty to seventy cubits long, and 
from twelve to eigliteen inches broad. The following 
are varieties of them, viz. 1. Khirkeeddr, such as ai’e 
used among Choickecdars (watchmen), and Chohdars 
(macebearers) ; 2. Nusldleekh, by kings, nobles, &c. 

Arahee, by Arabs ; 4. Patndoo, as used in Bengal : 
5. Joorayddr, a turban tied on, as women tie thei)- 
hair behind in a knot ; 6. Chukknrddr, i. e. circular ; 
7. Gooiidee, globular ; 8. I'eenkonee, three-cornered, 

as Tippoo Sultan used to wear ; 9. Moottheeddr ; 10. 
Lutputtee, irregular, or twisted, as worn by Radiayicdra 
(a warlike race inhabiting Bohilee, &c. in the Northern 
Circars) ; 11. Quduni e Russool, Alluni e Riissool, Cheera, 
or Phayiita, worn by kings, princes, &c. ; 12. Seepayree 
Allee, very broad, like a shield ; 13. Bdnkee, crooked : 
14. Mnshdekhee, as worn by Mushdekhs ; 15. Luttooddr ; 
16. Ek-paycha ; 17. Murg-paycha. 

Amindma — ten to twenty-five cubits long, worn on 

the head like a turban. 

Mundeel — a band ten or twelve cubits long, woven 

either partly wdth thread or silk and partly with gold, 
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or wholly with gold thread, and applied over the tur- 
ban ; worn by all classes of people that can afford it. 

Svrpaych ^ jm> — a band two or two and a half cubits long, 
which only encircles the turban two or three times. It 
consists of square pieces of gold plates, threaded to- 
gether, each plate being set with precious stones ; 
chiefly worn by kings, princes, the nobility, &c. 

frosh-paych or Gosh-uxtra — a band of 

silk, two or two and a half cubits long and four fingers 
broad, worn over the turban. 

Zeega or Jeega j — a band about six inches long 

and two broad, consisting of a piece of velvet beauti- 
fully embroidered, and a gold jilate set with precious 
stones sewed on it. It is worn obliquely in front of 
the head on the turban, and tied behind by means of 
silk thread, which is fastened to each end of the band. 
Onlj' worn by kings, princes, and nobles. 

Kulgee — a hoomma or phoenix-feather (Gloss.) fixed 

into the turban, having generally a pearl fastened to 
the end of it. Worn only by kings and the great. 

Toorru » — worn as the preceding, and made of gold, or 
gold and precious stones. 

2. Dkess worn round the neck. 

Goohohund — or neckcloth, is a kerchief worn round 

the neck. 

:l. Body Dresses. 

Mirzdee — a cotton or muslin jacket (or banian) with 

long loose sleeves and open cuffs ; worn under the qvha. 

Kufeha — as the preceding, but sleeves tight. 

Dugla *^5 — a quilted mirza^e. 
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Koorta or Koortunee J> — a kind of shirt. It is called 

in Arabic Qumees ; whence the Hindoostanee term 
humees for our shirts. It is long, reaching down to the 
ankles, and is put on by being thrown over the head. 
Instead of always having the slit or opening in the 
centre of the front, it has it not unfrequently on one 
side of the chest. It has no strings, but a button at 
its upper end, which in Bengal is on the right side, in 
the Deccan on the left. 

Joohha — as wirzace, but reaching down to the ankles, 

without plaits, having two triangular pieces or flaps on 
each side the skirt ; body and sleeves very loose. 

Quba ^ — a long gown with flaps in the skirt ; the skirt 
and breast open, and sometimes slits in the armpits. 

Aha >4^— a cloak or habit, very loose, and open in front all 
the way down the centre, not unlike a boat-cloak. 

Chu2>kvn or Bulahur y. K-; b ^,^4; — as the quba, but breast 
covered. 

Anga. or Angurk’Jid I ^ I — as the qnba, without open 

flaps ; breast and armpits covered. (Also termed choga, 
mogolaee, huhadooree, bundy, or kulteedar.) In the 
Deccan, the angurk’hds have plaits on each side. 

Pyrahun or Alkhdliq ^ — ^-s the qi(ba, but having 

buttons instead of strings, and that in three places ; at 
the neck, navel, and between the two. 

Jdma — a- long gown, as the preceding, but having an 
immense quantity of cloth (from eleven to thirty 
breadths) in the skirt, which at the upper part is folded 
into innumerable plaits ; the body part is tied in two 
places on each side, being double-breasted. The upper 
one of the right side is generally made into a knob with 
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a number of strings. The Mohummudans tie their 
jamas on the right side ; the Hindoos on the left. 

Neema **4^ — as the preceding, but with only from five to 
seven breadths of cloth forming the skirt. 

Neema Asteen T — a sort of a hanian, worn over 

either of the two preceding, and never by itself. It 
reaches to below the knee, is single-breasted, and fast- 
ened above by one button in the centre of the chest : 
has short sleeves. It is a very expensive dress. 

Kumiirhund or Putka — a girdle. A long piece 

of cloth, girt round the loins. 

Doputta j — lit. two breadths. A cloth thrown loosely 

over the shoulders. It should properly have a seam in 
the centre, to indicate its being formed of two breadths, 
whence its name ; but vulgarly the name is applied to 
any cloth thus worn. 

Doshdla — or a pair of shawls, worn as the preceding. 

A single shawl is never worn ; the wearer w'ould be 
laughed at if he did. 

Sayla *4" — a piece of muslin worn as a doputta. 

Doo-ldee or Ek-ldee ^ ^ I — generally made of silk 

(scarcely ever of cloth), edged with a border of silk or 
task {i. e. silver or gold woven with silk) of a different 
colour. When it consists of one breadth, it is called 
ek-laee ; of two, doo-laee. It may be worn in different 
ways. If the individual choose to indulge his fancy 
by twisting it round his head, it forms a turban ; if 
thrown over the shoulders, it may be called a doputta ; 
if worn round the loins, a kumurhund. 

Chuddur or Chddur or Dohtir — a large piece 

of cloth or sheet, of one and a half or two breadths, 
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thrown over the head, so as to cover the whole body. 
Men usually sleep rolled up in it. 

Lootig or Loonggee ^ Tafihund or Tuhmui 

b — a piece of cloth, which should, according to 
Moosul man rule, be merely wrapped round the body, 
or rather pelvis, and its ends tucked in, after the 
custom of the Moplays ; and not, as is generally 
done, in imitation of the Hindoo mode of wearing 
it, by passing the end between the thighs and tuck- 
ing it in behind. Loonggee is the name given to 
coloured cloth worn thus. Dhootee, a similar cloth 
with a coloured border, is seldom worn hy Moosul- 
mans, because a Hindoo dress. 

Tusma or Dmvalec jA — the former a leathern strap, 

the latter of thread or string, tied rouud the loins, 
to which the following (lunggotee) is fastened fore 
and aft. Worn only hy /uqcers. 

Lunggotee — a bit of cloth about two feet long and 

six or eight inches board, passed between the legs,, 
and the ends tucked in before and behind to the 
preceding iusma or duwalee. 

4. Hanur. 

Ronial J'-< — or handkerchief. 

Dustdna tL/j — or gloves of leather, cloth, &c. Among the 

nobility sometimes of shawl. These are of the form 
used in England for children, having a receptacle 
for the thumb, but the fingers are all contained in 
the same bag or cyst. 

5. Lkg Dresses. 

Pdee-jama or Tumhdn — long drawer.s, or 

loose trowsers, remarkably wide in the legs, i. c., 
from one to three cubits in circumference. 
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S/ttiidcr or Sluitrdr Suoi'ivul or Itezdi' 

j]j ] — long drawers, as the preceding, but not so wide ; 
not being wider than a foot, if so much. 

(horgec — Brceclics or short drawers. They reach 

below the knees, and fit tight. 

Clidhta '-j-' jrj- <<r Chnrna jf- or Jangeca — still 

shorL-r breeches than the preceding, reaching only 
half way down the thierhs. 

Chdddee — shorter still than cholnA, having scarcely 

any legs at all. 

Jluvud y*— a cloth three cubits long, wound round the 
pelvis, worn by MogJags. 

Pdectdha - .(itocking.s or a short kind of socks, 

worn by the opulent during the cold season, called 
Joordb ! j-?- , made of cotton or silk, or both inter- 
mixed, and of various colours. Those which arc re- 
markably thick rarely reach above the ankles. Persons 
of the first rank have their Joordbs, as also their 
(Iiistduad or gdovc'.s, made of shawl. 

0. Foot Due.ssls. 

Joutcc -or shot.s. which are of different forms ; such 

as "l. Xon'hldr j 'c (.J " y , the toe part is terminated 
by a long pointed strip,, usually of leather lined Avith 
cloth, that curls inwards over the toes ; without this 
the shoes Avould be considered both unfinished and 
vulgar ;2. AppasJtdec J ; 3. Clidnddoree ; 

4. Clnippid ; 5. Zagrpdee ; 6. Knph ; 

7. Ghdk-c ■ 8. Pagshaii'urce ; 9. Ncdyii 

; 10. Chvrlmwda Some of these shoes 

are made of a very thick and rich stuff, embroidered 
in a splendid manner Avith silver and gold, and beset 
Avith spangles. 

Moza^) y * — or boots, madcof different sorts of colouredleathcr. 
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II. FeMAI.E DuESfcKS 


1. Head Diiesses. 

Taj — the same as that woni hy men. 

Assa or Kussdwa ! — a handkerchief tied round the 

head on going to bod. 

Muqna or Ghoongat ^ — a handkerchief of fine 
muslin thrown over the head, which covens the face 
after the manner of a veil. 

Moobaf i_j'4/e — a slip of red c'oth, a skein of thread, or a 
fillet of brocade tied to the end of the choonfvc, to 
prevent its unravc'lling. 

2. Body Dresses. 

Bazoo j Kovrtoitce Koortnij-S or Knorttc 

a kind of short shirt, I'caching down to the hi])S, with 
very short (if any) sleeves ; sometiines open at the 
upper part of the chest in front. 

Cholec — a sort of a bodice or spencer, which fits dost', 

and only extends downwards to cover the breasts, but 
completely shows their form. It has tight sleeves, 
which rcacli half way (or less) down between the 
shoulder to the elbow and a narrow border of em- 
broidery, or silk, &c of a different colour sewed on 
round all its edges. It is put on as a spencer, and 
the two ends tied togther in front- 

Ungeea I or Miilirum f — in regard to the sleeves and 

length of bodice as the preceding, but instead of 
being tied in front and only at the botk m, it is put 
on as a straight jacket, and fastened behind above and 


* Never longer, ns that would approximate too much to the Hindoo maiiucr of liaving u 
entirely down to the elbows. 'Fhe latter avoid shorter ones, for a contrary reason 
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beiow, leaving about four fingers breadth of tlie back 
bare. 

Fi.'hwaz ) I or 2'illuk -not unlike the male jama, 
but only reaching to below the knees, and is of 
coloured muslin ; it is double breasted, and the two 
flaps fastened in two places on each side. 

3. Leg Dresses. • 

Slvj.rraee ^ or Shilwar j 1 — long drawer’s, the same 

as that of the men, except that women generally 
wear them tighter. 

L'hunga or Tohand y — a kind of petticoat, or a 

mere skirt, which is tied round the loins, and extends 
to the feet or ground. 

Saree — a dress consisting of an entire piece of cloth 

(white or coloured), wrapped several times round the 
loins; and falling down over the legs to the ankle, 
serves as a petticoat. The other end is passed over 
the head, and hang.s down on one side. 

Orhnee Ddmnee j or Daoonce ^ j I u — a wide 

piece of muslin, generally coloured and of supeiior 
quality, thrown over the left shoulder, which passing 
under the right arm is crossed under the middle, and 
being tucked into the l'hunga, bangs down to the feet. 
One end of it is sometimes spread over the head, and 
serves for a veil. 

Kuppur-phool — a silk cloth, worked with gold and 

silver flowers, worn as a sdree. 

G'hdnsee ^-3 — a piece of gauze, worn as an orhnee over 

a Vinmga. 

Chudur j corrupt of Chddnr j — a sheet, thrown over 
the head, which covers the whole body, and reaches 
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down to the ground. Women generally wrap them- 
selves in it on going out into the streets, taking es- 
pecial care to conceal with it their faces ; which, if 
they be old and ugly, they are more particular in 
doing. They also sleep wrapped up in it. 

B'jorqa j -: — a white sheet thrown over the head, which 

conceals the -whole body. It has a net- worked space 
opposite tlie eyes through which they see, while the 
face is effectually hid from view. This is used by mo- 
dest w'omen, who cannot afford to go in dookes or pa- 
lankeens, but are obliged to walk. It is not unusual 
to see such a figure mounted on a bullock, which to 
a stranger and at a distance does not look unlike a 
ghost. 

4. Foot Dresses. 

Jootee y ?- — or shoes, or rather slippers (which, as soon as 
they return home from walking to their 'seat on the 
carpet are thrown aside) ; named according to their 
form kou'^ih yi , without heels, the back part being 
flattened down under the foot. Ch ina ids J'^V, with- 
out any back piece, the quarters terminating under 
the ankles on each side, with raised heels perhaps an 
inch high.^' Fayshcmitrec j , Chaytlee , 

or Chdndorec j 4" ■ 

N. B. Childx’en, in addition to wearing any of the preced- 
ing clothes, wear in their infancy what is called a 
shidooJca Avliich consists of a couple of pinafores, 

one worn on tlic breast, the other on the back, and 
fastened above and below the shoulders. 

♦ Men Ubimlly wonr only i-mbroidoml shoes ; hiil women have nil abundance of various 
coloured foils, iirincipally j)urj)le or green, or the wings of green beetles, fastened down to 
the bod> of the vnini) (which is of sjhuc bright, coloured broad-cloth), and serving by the 
manner in which they are dis])osed to fill nj) the jmlleru of the embroidery. This is either 
of gold or silver thread, or very small bugles, not dissiuiilnr to seed pearls. Those who 
.)nnnol ajlbrd siieh drcornliou^, are eout‘'nl with silken oniaments. 
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IV. A LIST of JEWELS or ORNAMENTS ( j ;) 

'Worn hij Aloosiihnan Women * 

Ornaments m’^okn on the Head. 

Soorij or Sisp'hool — a large circular beauti- 

fully embossed golden ornament, worn on the back 
jrart (nearly on the crown) of the head. 
liahtee !_<■ '/ — (usually worn by Hindoo women) the same 

as the preceding. When worn by Moosulman women 
it is made a quarter of the size, and worn between 
the preceding and the following one. 

Chanel V — semi-lunar golden ornament worn under two 

others on the head. 

Clioontee — false hair braided together, having a large 

golden knob or cup above and several smaller ones 
below, this is plaited with the natural hair of the 
head. The ehoont-je sometimes consists of silk or cotton 
thread, with which the hair is tied. 

Mirza-hety-purwa \ ^ j y * — three small delicate golden 

chains, worn as the techa, fixed to the hair bv small 
' */ • 

hooks ; the lower hanging ends being either set or 
not with precious stones. 

Many U or t.<--a golden ornamoiit 

worn over the line on the top of the head where the 
hair is parted, reaching to the back part of the head. 
Tceko. or Mang-teelcei — any golden ornament 

worn on the forehead, whether it be a single round 

* All ornaments worn on the licad, ears, nostrils, neck, arms, wrist.'', ami liamls, liy tin* 
respectable elasses of people are made of frold ; by the lower classes of jieople, the ear orna- 
ment called dundepan, and the neek riu;; called hun.slp.', togjctlier with all worn on the arm.*', 
wrists, and fingers, are of silver. Butchers (lie they ever so rich, and able to afi'ord to have 
them of gold), durst not make them but of silver. The other ornaments, r/r., of the loins, 
ankles, feet, and toes, are by the lower and middlinc: elasses of peojile of silver ; but among 
the nobility of gold. It is ineorieeivable what some women undergo for tlu* sake of displaying 
their ^iche^ in this wav 
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\Ornammls worn on the Head^ 

one set with precious stones fixed on or glued to the 
centre of the forehead, or one hanging from the part- 
ing of the hair to the spot between the eyes. This 
frontal ornament has usually a star or radiated centre, 
of about two inches in diameter, set in gold, and 
richly ornamented with small pearls, of which vari- 
ous chains are attached, aiding to support it in its 
position on the centre of the forehead. A triple or 
quadruple row of pearls passes up the centre of the 
mm(j, or the part where the hair is parted ; the hair 
being divided and kept down very flat. The centre 
piece (and occasional each end piece also) is com- 
posed of precious stones, such as topaz, emerald, ruby, 
amethyst, &c. Sometimes the centre is of one colour 
and all the rays of some other ; or the latter are al- 
ternate. Thus the mdng-tceka is not a very light 
ornament, but it is extremely splendid, and being 
generally set in gold often very valuable. One of a 
very ordinary description will cost full twelve or 
fifteen guineas, though composed of colom-ed glass or 
crystal, or foils. When made of precious stones, the 
price may reach to any extent. 

Surra-surree I j '" — (a Hindoo ornament). An elegant 

and delicate golden ornament, which forms two semi- 
circles, bordering the edge of the hair parted in a 
similar manner to each side. 

1. Ornaments worn on the Ears. 

European ladies are content with one appendage at each 
ear, while the females of Hindoostan think it impossible to 
have too many. 

Kurrunphool gold ornament, having a star or 
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[Or/iaju('Mis 7oorn on the Earn.] 

radiated centre of about an inch and a half in diameter, 
sometimes richly ornamented with precious stones- It 
is fixed into the lobe of the ear both by the usual 
mode of piercing, and by a chain {sioihilee) of gold 
passing over the ear, so as to bear the weight of the 
kurriinp’hool and jhoomka, which would else cause 
the lobe to be greatly extended downwards. It is 
however to be remarked, that most of the inferior 
women have large holes in that part of the ear, wide 
enough to pass a finger through (and the Arivee 
[Malabar] women on the Coromandel coast, especial- 
ly at Madras, large enough to pass a ring an inch 
and a half in diameter). Even the higher orders con- 
sider an aperture, such as would admit a pea, rather 
honourable than otherwise, from its indicating the 
great weight and consequent value of their jewels. 

Jhoomka — is always of solid gold, and consists of a 

hollow hemisphere or bell, curiously fillagreed, and 
about an inch in diameter. The edges suspend small 
rods or pendants of gold, each furnished with one or 
more small pearls, garnets, &c., sometimes a dozen or 
two pendants being attached to the circumference of 
eachy'Aoom/^a, .sometimes susi>endiug a hundred pearls. 
In the upper part is a small perforated stud, some- 
times ornamented, tlirough which a ring about the 
thickness of a fine knitting needle, and not less than 
half an inch in diameter, i.s inserted, it previously pass- 
ing through the ear in the part usually pierced. This 
ring, like every other fastening made to pass through 
the ears or nose, is of the purest gold. It is so pliant, 
that the little hook made at one end, by bending the 
wire to fix it into a minute loop or eye formed at 
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the other end by twisting it, may be straightened at 
pleasure by means of the nail only. In general how- 
ever the jhoornka is fixed to the lower edge of the 
kurrunphooL 

Stmkulee —or gold chains (sometiines ornamented with 
pearls) which support the ears and its appendages. 

Kullus 

Boogray — (a Hindoo ornament). 

Patan — lit. leaves, because resembling them, worn iii 
any part oi‘ the ear except in the lobe and the little 

ear. 

B’hddooreean u ^v’ V or Dundeean u ^ -these which 
comprehend a number of small rings of pure gold, or 
in case of poverty of silver, or even of tin, are affixed, 
all along the border of the car, which is pierced for 
that purpose. The number worn is from four to 
eleven, generally the latter : that is to say in one ear, 
the left having invariably one less. 

Moorkcean — or a small //mowZ-n, worn in the little 

ear. 

Moi'neean y * — same as haysur (nose orii.) worn on 
the top of the car. 

Alloluq . 

Ooddrdj ^ I j — stone car-rings, 

Hulqa or Door j o — a ring worn on the little ear. 

Kan Bdoolct . 

Long 

Pvnk'hd . 

Mnch-cKhcc . 
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2. Ornaments m'Orn on the Nose. 

The nose has its share in the decoration of the Hindoo- 

stanee ladies, and bears several ornaments. 

Nut’h *vli — an ornament passed through the left nostril, 
consists of a piece of gold wire as thick as a small 
knitting needle, with the usual hook and eye, and 
furnished at the centre, or nearly so, with several 
garnets, pearls, &c., pei-haps to the number of seven 
or more, separated by a thin plate of gold, having 
generally serrated or scolloped edges, and being fixed 
transversely upon tlie wire, which passes through 
their centres, as well as through the garnets, pearls, 
&c. The common diameter of the circle of a nut'h is 
from one inch and a half to two and a half. On the 
coast of Coromandel a somewhat similar ornament 
is worn in each ear by men of respectability (called 
pogool. Vide Index). 

Boolaq J 5t.' — of these there ar.; two varieties; viz. booldq 
and chdnd kag hooldrj. The booldq is a nasal trinket, 
flat, in form not unlike that article of furniture 
called a footman, and has at its narrowest part a 
couple of eyes. It is appended to the middle septum 
or centre cartilage of the nose, by means of a gold 
screw passed through an orifice in it. The orna- 
ment lays flat upon the upper lip, having its broad 
end furnished with pendants of pearls, and its sur- 
face set with precious stones. 

Baysur or Mbrnce ^ jy* — worn on the right nostril. 
Those who Avear this ornament and the next’ are 
nicknamed baysur-ivdlee and pliooUee-walee- 

P'hoolke — this ornament, like the barjsur, is invariably 

worn on the right wing of the nose 
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lOrniUnenls worn round the yVec/c.J 

Nut'hnec — a small ring worn on the left nostril by 

children. 

3. Oenamknts worn round the Neck. 

The neck is not forgotten among those lavish decora- 
tions, of which the native ladies are so fond. It is 
furnished with various kinds of necklaces. 

Luch-ch'ha * — a necklace worn tight round the neck, 

formed of gold beads (called mnnka and 
(or glass beads). 

Hulla da or Neemholrc ^ — the same as the preceding, 

but longer and hanging down. 

Chowkree — an ornament worn tight round the neck, 

formed of stars of gold, strung on three black silk 
or wire threads, with kalee-votc + or black glass beads 
filling up the interstices. 

Jignee — a small semilunar ornament worn in the 

centre of a string of beads, &c. 

Pudduck »_/ ‘iJ . 

Jow-un Mala 

Chvndun-hdr j or Noii'sur hdr ) 

Mohun-mdld S'-* ■ 

Gulsayree . 

Chowsayree y% — not unlike the bdtoo-hund, but worn 

tight round the neck and hooked behind. 

Chumpd-hdlee Ui*. — this is made of separate rays, 

* The luch-eh'/ta, gnhayree^ mifh, mid hnnggrer, arc four ornunieiits quite essential to 
mitrimony. Even the poorest cannot enter the connubial state without having them. 

t Pote or glass beads. (If these ihrec varieties are in use, viz. kdlee-jwtt' or black glass 
beads, most generally used , hvrree or green glass beads ; and laJ yoU or /<r/ deedn red 
glass beads; the former cast into u round shape, the latter cut. 
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worn round the A'ec;/. J 

each intended to represent the unblown llowers of 
the chumpa (Michelia champaca, Lin.), to the number 
of from forty to eighty or more, strung together. 
This ornament is usually worn rather loose, that it may 
reach half way down the bosom. The mounting is 
gold or silver, according to the means of the wearer, 
and the rays or flower-buds are in imitation of the 
mang-tceka ; either crystals set in foi^s, chiefly white, 
or pi'ecious stones of one colour, tliroughout the orna- 
ment ; or, it is wholly composed of gold. 

Doulurcc y 0 — lit. two strings. Two rows of small round 
gold beads ('niunkay) threaded on silk. When the or- 
nament consists of three rows, it is called tee-lurec ; of 
four, chaoo-birce ; of five, puch luree or pdnch-luree. 

Toolsee — nearly the same as the doo-lurce, except that 
instead of the gold beads being round they are of an 
octagonal shape. 

Pooj'nccd kay Gnhoyrt'C '^ji • 

Towq jy Ham or Huns lee is a solid collar 

of gold or silver, weighing from four ounces to nearly 
a pound. The latter must be highly oppressive to the 
u'carer, especially as they are onh” used on high days 
and holidays ; the general standard may be computed 
at about six or seven ounces. Being made of pure 
metal, they are easily bent, so as to be put on and off. 
They are commonly sfjuaro in front under the chin 
for several inches, and taper off gradually to not more 
than half their greatest diameter, terminating at each 
end with a small knob, cut into a polygonal form. This 
ornament is sometimes carved in the oriental style, 
either through the whole length, or only on the front. 
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Munkeeau ka har j u or Har j ^ — or necklace, of 
pearls, large gold beads (munkay), corals, garnets, &c. 

Puitd ^ — . 

Taweezy. — most of the Hindoostanee -womeii wear round 
their necks, strung upon black silk thread, taweezes, 
which are silver cases enclosing either quotations from 
the Qoran, some mystical Avritings, or some animal or 
vegetable substance. Whatever may be the contents, 
great reliance is placed on their efficacy in repelling 
disease and averting the influence of witchcraft (jddooj, 
of which the people of I ndia, of every sect, entertain the 
greatest apprehension. Hence it is not uncommon to 
see half a dozen or more of these charms strung upon 
the same thread ; sometimes with the addition o^bughjia 
, or the teeth and nails of a tiger, which are hung 
round the neck of a child. Vide p. 239. 

4. Ornaments worn on the Upi'Er Arm, or Armlets. 

Bhooj-hund or Bazoo-hund }j W — a trinket adorned 

with semicircular ornaments made hollow, but filled up 
with melted rosin. The ends are furnished with loops 
of the same metal, generally silver, and secured by 
silken skeins. 

"Dholnay ^ 3 . 

Bdoota ^ J W — an ornamented gold ring. 

5. Ornaments worn round the Whist, or Bracelets. 

The wrists are always profusely decorated. 

Kuri'd 1^— a ring worn on the wrist, ankle, &c. a massive 
ring of solid silver, weighing from three to four ounces. 
These rings are commonly hexagonal or octagonal, of 
an ecjual thickness throughout, and terminated by a 
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knob at each end, the same as in the hunslce. This 
ornament being of pure metal, may be opened sufficient- 
ly to be put on or off at pleasure ; the ends being brought 
together by an easy pressure of the other hand. 

Kunggun — Ek-hara, k. and Do-hara, k. 

Ponmeheedn u — -dg kay p’hool kay P. and Luhsun 
kay phdnk kay P. ; a bracelet formed of small pointed 
prisms of solid silver, or hollow of gold filled with 
melted rosin, each about the size of a very large barley 
corn, and having a ring soldered to its bottom. These 
prisms arc strung upon black silk as close as their point- 
ed or perhaps rounded ends will admit, in three or 
four parallel rows, and then fastened. 

Putiree — gilt brass rings, a quarter of an inch broad : 

from one to four are w'orn on each wrist. Should they 
wear hunggrees, only a couple of these are worn, one 
on each side of the hunggrees. 

Choorjy ^ — an ornament consisting of several p!/t trees joined 
together. 

Mungguttee 

Ale^P . 

To-xray c—jy 

Bunggreedn con.sist of thin rings made of dif- 

ferent coloured glass, and worn on the wrists. They 
are universally worn by the \vomcn in the Deccan, and 
their fitting closely to the wrist is considered as a mark 
of delicacy and beauty ; for they must of course be 
passed over the hand. In doing this the fingers are 
cracked and the hand well squeezed, to soften and 
mould it into a smaller compass ; and a girl seldom 
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escapes without drawing blood and rubbing part of the 
skin from her band. Every well dressed woman has 
a number of these rings on each arm. The usual 
number is from ten to sixteen. If they wear other 
golden ornaments along with them they are few'er, if 
not, a greater number, agreeably to fancy ; but invari- 
ably one more on one wrist than the other. 

Chooreean — bangles or rings made of sealing-wax 

(laoj, and ornamented with various coloured tinsel. 
Also called Nuqday ka jora. 

Himhalay — worn along with hunggrees, singly, and next 
to the body. 

Astur — worn singly, and next to the hand. 

6. Ornaments worn on the Fingers, or Rings. 

Unggoihee I oi" Ch'hap cj V?- — rings of various sorts 

and sizes worn on any finger, generally of gold, tliose 
of silver being considered mean. 

Arsee ^ T or Aecna ^ T — or looking-glass. The thumb 
of each hand has a ring which fits close, having a small 
mirror about the size of a halfpenny fixed upon it by 
the centre, so as to accord with the back of the thumb. 
The deena should be of gold ; but on account of the 
quantity of gold required wherein to set the glass, 
many content themselves with silver mounting. That 
a small looking-glass may at times be commodiously 
situated at the back of the thumb, will not be disputed ; 
but what shall be said of that preposterous custom 
which Europeans have witnessed, of wearing a similar 
ornament on each great toe. 

Unggooshtdn or Iluddeedroo — a particular 
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kind of ring, an inch broad, worn on the thumbs, only 
during the wedding days, or for six or twelve months 
after, when it is melted down and converted into any 
thing else. 

Ch’hvllay it?' Kungnee ke Ch’huUay, Kunkree he becj he 
Ch'huUay, Saday Ch’kullay — usually about the fifth of 
an inch broad, very thin, and for the most part with 
bended edges. 

7. Oenaments worn round the Waist or Loins. 

Kummur-puita or )S5c?a-puttee s j i. e. plain, 

or a simple flat ring, one inch and a half broad, which 
encircles the waist, being carved at the ends where 
they are hooked. 

Kummur-sal or Koorsdn ha puttee — consisting of 

small square tablets two inches broad, which are 
carved and fixed by hinges, worn as the preceding. 

Zur-hummnr jd jj . 

8. OflN.4MENT8 WOR.N ROUND THE AvKLES (AnKLETS) AND 

Feet. 

Lool j y . 

To-rray ornament like a chain. 

Pyn-jun — little bells fastened round the feet of children. 

Pdel Ji . 

Pdezeb c— ^ — consists of heavy rings of silver resem- 

bling a horse’s curb chain, set with a fringe of small 
spherical bells, all of which tinkle at every motion of 
the limb. 

Maynhdee u* . 

Ghoonggroo — are of two kinds, viz. 1. Ammcencedn 
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[ Polaoos.^ 

2. CKhuglee Ghoonygroo • 

Ku-rra ly — rings of silver, made very substantial, not weigh- 
ing less than half a pound each. 

9. Ornaments worn on the Toes. 

Anwui y ) — a ring furnished with little bells, and worn 
on the great toe. 

Bich’lmag c_ Kooireean y — rings worn round 

the toes, and attached along each side of the foot to 
the i)deij-‘.cb. 

CJntki'ddn . 

CIt/inllay — is like the one of the same name worn on 

the thumb. This is worn on the great toe. 

J/((ttc(y — a Hindoo ornament. 

Besides the preceding, there is an ornament which covers 

the pudendum in young girls, made generally in the shape 

of a vine leaf, and suspended to a string tied round the waist. 


V. MOOSULMAN COOKERY, 

(including the various Dishes alluded to in this Work). 

1 . POLAOOS j 'b . 

Polaoo Yekhme., vulgo, Ak’lmee Pillaoo j b or K hara 
Polaoo — the common kind is prepared with rice, meat, 
ghee, duhee (or curdled milk), and spices ; such as 
shah zeeree (a variety of the cummin seed), cardamo- 
mums, cloves, cinnamon, dhunneea (or coriander seed), 
and hotmeer (or the leaves of the coriander plant), black 
pepper, green ginger, onions, garlic, and salt. A good 
receipt for it is as follows ; Take half a seer of mutton, 
four or five onions (whole), one piece of green gingerj 
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two dried cassia leaves (layj-pat), eight corns of black 
pepper, six scers (or twelve pounds) of water ; boil these 
too’etlier in an earthen vessel, until one and a half or 
two seers of fluid remain ; tixke the pot oft" the fire, 
mash the meat, &c. with the liquor, and strain it through 
a towel. Set aside this yekhnee (or broth). Take rice 
one poa (eight ounces), wash it well and dry it by 
squeezing it firmly in a towel. Put one ghcc (or 
butter) into a saucepan or tinned copper vessel and melt 
it ; fry in it a handful of onions sliced longitudinally, 
and when they have acquired a red colour, take them 
out and lay them aside. In the ghee which remains, 
fry slightly a fowl which has previously been boiled in 
a half or one seev of water, then take out the fowl, and 
in the same ghee add the dried rice, and fry it a little. 
As the ghee evaporates add the above broth to it, and 
boil the rice in it. Then put into it ten or twelve cloves, 
ten or twelve peppercorns, four pieces of mace, ten or 
twelve lesser cardamoms, all whole ; one dessert spoon- 
ful of salt, one piece of green ginger cut into fanciful 
slices, and two tayj-pat or dried cassia leaves. When 
the rice is sufficiently boiled, remove all, except a very 
little fire from underneath and place it on the top of the 
brass cover. If the rice be at all hard, add a very little 
water to it and stir it about, and put the fowl also now 
in to imbibe a flavour. On serving it up, place the fowl 
on a dish and cover it over with the rice, garnishing 
the latter with two or four hard boiled eggs cut into 
two, and the fried onions. 

Qoorma Polaoo — as the preceding, except that the 

meat is cut into very thin slices- 
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\Polaoos.^ 

Polaoo — made of rice, sugar, ghee, aro- 

matics ; and instead of ginger, aniseed. 

^[ooza,fnr Polaoo or Skushrunga Polaoo 

j — as Moozafur Sholu., but not so watery. 

Tarre Polaoo j ^ meat, turmeric, and ghee. 

Sooce Polaoo j ^ — prepared with the addition of sooee 

or dill seed. 

Much-clthee or Mdhee Polaoo j ^ — same as 

yekhnee, but substituting fish for the meat. 

Umlce Polaoo'^ 2tj I — as yekhnee, with the addition of ta- 

marind. 

Duvipokht Poleioo (• 0 — as yekhnee, but when nearly 

ready adding the ghee and giving chon, (/. e , leaving it 
closed up with hot embers put both below and above it, 
till the moisture be evaporated). 

Zurda Polaoo j ^ j — as the jjreceding, with the addition 

of saffron- 

Kookoo Polaoo ^ ■ 

Moala Polaoo j . 

Dogosha Polaoo — rice, meat, ghee, and spices: 

making it excessively hot with the spices, 

Polaoo-e-Miigzeeat — to nieetha, polaoo add ker- 

nels of fruits (such as almonds, pistacliio nuts, &c.) 

Moozdfurshola — made with rice, saffron, milk, 

rosewater, and sugar, of a thin consistence : it is very 
cooling. 

Pirreediiee W y. — as qoorma polaoo, Avith marrow and 

plenty of spices, and the addition of limes, cream, and 
milk ; or take raw meat one seer (tAvo pounds), coA^er it 
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witli dvJiee, ginger, garlic, and salt, and set it aside tor 
three hours in a covered vessel. Fry four pice weight 
(two ounces) of onions sliced, in one and a half pow 
(twelve ounces) of ghee in an earthen pot ; take out the 
fried onions and three quarters of the ghee, fry half the 
meat in the ghee, and take it off the fire ; boil one seer 
(two pounds) of rice in water. On the fried meat scat- 
ter half the boiled rice, sprinkle some spices and onions 
over, and pour a little of the ghee into it ; repeat the 
layers of meat, rice, spices, onions, and ghee as before. 
Afterwards pour a little milk over the whole, sufficient 
to soften the rice ; make the earthen pot airtight with 
flour,* and cook it on a charcoal fire. 

Mootunjun Pohoo — rice, meat, sugar, ghee. Some- 

times adding pine-apples or nuts. 

Kiish or Huleeni Polaoo j yjiS Boowl Polaoo y. 

jib — or Oiunnay hag Do.l (or Bengal hor.se gram) kay 
Polaoo, made of wheat, meat, and spices. 

Liihnee Polaoo j — prepared in a silver dish ; cream, 

kernels, sugarcandy, ghee, rice, spices, particularly 
aniseed. 

Jdmv.n Polaoo o'* V - 

J'ej.tar Polaoo j — as yehhnee, but with the meat of the 

partridge, (Tetrao cinerea, Lin.) 

JJtit.ayr Polaoo — as the preceding, but with quails, 

(Tetrao coturn is Such.) 

Kofta Polaoo ^ . 

K’hdree Thoollee j — meat with soojee or moong- 

dal. 


The flour best adapted for ibis purpose is nidMa dtd. Phaseolus max. Willd. 
or f 'lattk gran. 
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{K'hldirec. ] 

K’h&i'ee Chukolee.a)! — meat, vermicelli, and 

green (kuchcha) dal. 

2. K’nioHHEE — comiuonly iiiaJo thus : Take one 2 >oa 

(four ounces) sona or hnrree onooriff kay dal, (Pha- 
seolus aureus, lloxh. Phaseolus radiatus, Lin.) green 
gram or rayed kidney-bean ; fry it a little with a small 
quantity of ghee or butter in an earthen vessel to im- 
part a nice smell to it, this is called hngluirna, or to 
season'; then moisten it, by sprinkling a little water on it 
while on the fire ; after, boil it in one and a half pow 
(twelve ounces) of water in a tinned copper vessel. 
When pretty soft (though not ({uite so), take it off the 
fire. Put two ch'hnUaeks (four ounces) of ghee or butter 
into another tinned co])|)er vessel, and when melted, 
throw into it a handful of onions peeled and sliced 
lengthways ; continue frying them until they acquire a 
fine red colour : then take them out and lay aside. To 
the remaining ghee put one poa (eight ounces) of rice 
properly washed and fry it a little ; then add the ddl 
with the Avater in which it was boiled, and two pieces 
of orcen ginger cut into slices. When the water has 
nearly evaporated, remove part of the fire from below and 
place it on the brass cov^er taking the j.ot occasionally 
off the fire and shaking it, which is called dinn dayna : 
but before so doing add to the rice ten or twelve cloves, 
one or two large pieces of mace, ten or twelve pepper- 
corns, two dried cassia leaves, a dessert spoonful of salt, 
and cover it up. This is what is termed sxffeid, or white 
k'hiehree. When required of a fine yellow colour, add 
a little pounded turmeric about the quantity of the size 
of a pea to it, at the time that the ddl is added. When 
served up, ornament it with four hard boiled eggs, and 
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\C/iaii'i(l or Rice [Ilaii'-] 

the above fried onions, as in the case of the 'polaoo. 

Oohdiec K’JiicJn'ee uf I — rice and (W, gurrim, and 
all thunda vi’isfidla, Gloss, (except chillies, or kyan- 
pepper) and salt. 

Kush JChichree — a,s the preceding, vith the ad- 

dition of meat. 

Bhoonec K’liie/ivee — as the following, but with 

more gliec. 

Bii^hdrce K’hivhxee or Quhoolce K’liichvcc 

yh * — as Oohdld K. but with ghee. 

Khichrd ' — rice, wheat, and as many kinds of cldl as are 

procurable ; sudi as toowur, chnnnay, moong, lohay, 
huller, mussoor, &c. 

Shola — Fhichree with meat. 

Shoortdwd — Jcihivhvce witliout moat, but made thin. 

3. CriAWL’i. or Hice (Raw). 

Khooslil’a ACii. or Bhdt oV — boiled rice- 

Oohdloy Chdii'ul Jy V ’ — i- c-, paddy (or rice in the husk) 

parboiled and dried in the sun, afterwards winnowed 
and boiled for use. It is muchmsed by the natives, who 
prefer it to the other kinds, as it has a riclicr flavour. 

Toordud I ji (Panio-hhal, Beng.) or Bdsee K'hdnd W 
— boiled rice kei^t in cold water over night, and 
used next morning, when it will have acquired an acid 
taste- Much in use among the poorer classes- 

Chulaoo or Bvf/hdrd Khooshka ^ ^ j ^ . 

Goolnhte.e — or rice boiled to a pap, with the addition 

of ffliee ; recommended to patients labouring under 
bowel complaints, being considered easy of digestion. 
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[Jiolee or Br<‘ad>s ] 

Jawa ) j ^ Owgra ' j I or Gunjee — rice gruel ; com- 

monly called by Europeans cwijcc. 

4. Rotee or Breads. 

a- Leavened : 

Nd7i cjb or Rotee Mda-tulira — or leavened 

bread, baked in an oven, but using leaven instead of 
yeast- 

Bdkjiirhhdiiee Nan b li. y U — differing from the preced- 
ing merely in sliape. 

Odoodeeda » v' j € — of a round shape. 

(rdoozuhd/i — of a long shape, resembling neat’s 

tongue. 

Shccnndl J — a sweet bread. 

Girda » or Ndn Ddhhllu I ^ h — of a largo and round 
form. 

Qoors (jrji — likewise round. 

P’hooikdi/ Khvrnccr Bhoodcnij <d(-r! ^ or Nd/i 

Pdoo U — small and flat. 

Khinnecree Rotee ^ jj — the bread, used by Eu- 

ropeans, made with yeast. 

b. Unleavened : 

Rotee J J — Avheaten cakes toasted on an earthen or iron 

dish or plate. The term is generally, but improperly, 
applied to leavened as well as unleavened bread. 

Clmpdicedn u ^ ^ — thin wheaten cakes ; the same as rotee, 
but considerably thinner. 

Snmosay — three-cornered rotee. 

Mcetliay Pooreedn • 
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] Roiec or Breads. \ 

P’liei'kaij Po jreedti u --vt- • 

Pooriiii kai/ Pooreedn u'^i) p L. p, • 

K’hiijoordii u'; — sweet bread : wheat flour, poppy seed, 
sugar, and PJioprd,, mixed up with water, cut into small 
pieces and fried. 

Sttfpoortee Kotee ^ ^ p c:-* — made of layers of c/mpd- 

icedn one upon another, with every alternate one be- 
smeared with ghee and sprinkled with sugar, united at 
the edges and fried in phee, or toasted on an earthen or 
iron dish. 

P'hayneedii — as the preceding, but smaller in size 

and w’ithout sugar. 

Pdrdtay — like c/twpdteedn, but somewhat thickci-. 

MooUcooilAy 1 . — wheat flour paste, sweetened and formed 

into a long shape by pressing with the closed fist, boiled 
in .stf am, i. r.. placed on straw' in a pot wdth water, 
(boiled dumplings). 

Bulddr j I 0 J-; — wheaten cakes with ghee in separate layers, 
like our pastry. 

Sohdlee V“ — wheat flour kneaded wdth water, made into 

very thin cakes and fried in yhce. 

Pooreedn jp , — a kind of cakes fried in ghee ; three va 

rieties, viz. fruit, meat, and ddl patties. 

Loong Cldrxay y or Baysan-kee Rotec 

3 j — a kind of cake made of powdered Bengal horse- 
gram, either fried or not. 

B/iayjeeay ^5=?^ — fried cakes. 

Muihee Rotce ^33 or Qoxvaymdg — made of 

flour, of white eggs, and onions, fried in ghee. 
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\^Kubah.\ 

Other varieties are : 

ChM/piwk 

Cheela 

Khava or Meciha Rotrr ^ jj U 

Undon hee Rolce o 

GoolgooUmj 

Duh.ec Burray J or Maash Duhee j U. 

Roip-gundar with plenty of ghee in it. 

Seekh Rotee jj — (vide p. 177.) 

5. Kuhab Kabobs — Cut meat into thin long pieces, 

dry them in the sun, and roast them by placing them on 
live coals, or fry them in ghee. 

Kooftay kay Kuhah ^ — meat hashed. Add all 

the warm and cold spices [Gloss.] except tamarind, and 
pound them well in a Avooden mortar, then form them 
into flat cakes, and fry them in ghee. 

Tikkay kay Kuhah v — lumps of meat, Avith spices 

and without tamarind, as in the preceding, fried in 
plenty of ghee 

Moosuniun i:>**>'* 

Hoseime Kuhah — pieces of meat with salt and 

lime juice toasted over a fire. 

Shdmce Kuhah i_> t* — chopped meat, Avith all the aro- 

matics, and all thundd [Gloss.] spices, [except chillies 
and tamarind] green ginger and lime juice, made of a 
particular shape a finger thick, fried in ghee. 

Kdleejdy kd Kuhah v — Oliver, heart, and kid- 

neys, cut into small pieces, trussed on skewers, Avith 
salt, and roasted. 
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or SaJud — Cnrrirs.^ 

Ltiddoo Kohdh — chopped moat, with all (jurm and 

iliundid mnssdla (Gloss.) or aromatics and spices, green 
ginger and lemon juice, formed into balls and roasted 
on the fire. To be surronnded with thread, to prevent 
their falling asunder. 

Srrk'fi ]\ uhih — like luddvo k. but with more kyciii 

pepper, cut into thin long pieces like dried dates, fried 
in ffJtvc. 

Fulihur kay Kubdb used on a journey ; they 

lioflit a fire on a stone and remove it when the latter is 
well heated, and then roast slices of meat on it. 

Much-dihee Jeay Kubdb — oi’ fish kabob. 

Qidecu — broiled flesh or meat dressed with any thing, 
usually eaten with pokioo. 

6 . Salun 01- Sdlnd — curries. Put any meat, pro- 

perly washed in water, into an earthen or metallic 
vessel, and either let it boil in its own juice (which will 
be sufficient if the meat be tender), or add a little water ; 
then add yhcc; and spices, and stir it well.* 

* The following is a more general recijic for making good curries. Take oi ghee ov 
butter, 2 ck'huttaks (or 4 ounces ; or half that quantity if the meat be fat, or the curry 
wanted dry); onions, 1 (2 ounces i ; garlic, 2 or 3 cloves; turmeric, cummin 

seed, coriander seed, of each 1 tola (3 drams) ; red chillies (cayenne pepper), 3 in num- 
ber ; black pejiper, 4 or 5 corns ; green ginger, J clihuttak (4 ounce); salt, a tea-spoon- 
ful. The spices are all to be separately ground on a sil (a stone in use for the purpose, 
resembling an oilman’s grinder and muller, but rough), adding a little water when the 
substance is dry ; the coriander seed to be previously toasted a little to impart to it an 
agreeable smell. Put the ghee into an earthen pot, or a tinned copper saucepan, and 
fry half the quantity of the onions, sliced lengthways, in it, and when they have acquir- 
ed a yellow-brown colour take them off and set them aside. Then add to the remaining 
ghee the meat mixed up with all the spices, and cover it up. Occasionally uncover it, 
and (before the meat is sufficiently done) as the ghee evaporates, sjirinkle a table-BjKion- 
ful of water on it ; if much gravy be required, a projiortionate quantity of water is to 
he added, but the drier a curry is the nicer it tastes. JJa-pccaza^ and others, have no 
gravy at all. The rulditinn of the following articles is sometimes had recourse to to in- 
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or Siliia — Curries.'] 

Salun of Qoorma j* — use chopped meat, add some water, 

all gurm and thunda mussakis, (Gloss.) tamarind and 
ghee. 

Do. of Do-peeaui — meat cut into pieces ; in other 

respects as the preceding. 

Do. 0 ^ Nurgis y ■ 

Do. of Bada'iuee ' ,j W • 

Do. of Shuhdagg . 

Do. of Dalcha meat, dal (chvniia or niou7i^), with 

or without briiijal 

Do. of A'ut hi Sdlun — decoction of Madras-horse- 

gram (kooltee hi kut) : boil it until it be a good deal 
evapci’ated ; if still too thin add some pounded rice, and 
all the aromatics and spices. Fry onions in y/iee seven 
or twelve times, and add them successively to the decoc- 
tion. This among the great is boiled till it becomes 
sufficiently consolidated to form baits, which keep good 
six months or a year ; and when required for use, a 
ball is placed on hot i>oIaoo or rice, which causes it to 
molt and run over the rice. It is very rich, but de- 
licious. 

K’huttd JC’hdrd I ^ V Meeihce Much-ch'hcc ka sdlun 

— put all the different aromatics 
and spices into tamarind water, add the fish to it, and 
cook as other curries- A second method is to add the 
ghee after instead of before. 

crease the flavour, r>iz. dried cassia leaves {tejpat), dried kernel of the cocoa-nut, or the 
essence of the cocoa-nut, procured by rubbing rasped cocoa-nut with water through a 
coarse towel, tamarind water, green or dried mangoes and other fruits, lemon-grass, 
fenugreek {maijthce) seed, the leaves of which likewi.se, if added, improve a curry 
amazingly. , 
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or Sd/nd — Curries.^ 

Koohnd . 

Chedd — omelet, with all the spices (no tamarind) . 

Baysun kee Bixxeedn L. — tooxvur, moony, hur- 

hurra (or chunna), or lohay-sdy, add to them (no aro- 
matics, but) all the spices (no tamarind), onions and 
its leaves chopped ; put into a morlar and pound them, 
form balls and dry them. When required make curry 
of them. 

Sirrd or Kiillay or Knlidrcc ka Salun i_r ^ 't- * ^ '•i I 

— sheep’s head, made as do-ftcedza. 

Kuhejay ka Sdlnn — sheep’s head, along with 

the liver of the sheep. 

Mcelhdy Gosht ka Sdlnn no'-**' ^*15 V; ^ us-*-* ^ 

— as do-peedza but without tamarind, I J I j 
or with the addition of vegetables. 

Botee ka or Antree ka Sdlun y I b K y — as the 

preceding, using tripes and the mesentery, &c. instead 
of the flesh. 

Meethee Ddl J I j — ddl boiled soft, with the addition 
principally of cinnamon and cardamoms as well as the 
other aromatics and spices (without tamarind), huyar 
as other curries. 

Kliuttee Ddl J I ^ V — as the preceding, but with tamarind. 

Khdgcena or Klidriz ) j ti-b — melt yhee in a pot, add 

all the varieties of aromatics and spices, plenty of 
onions, and breaking eggs one by one add them to it, 
stirring them well together. 

Burrd ly; — all kinds of ddl, and flour, with aromatics and 
spices (not tamarind), made into balls and fried in 
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\Salun or ScUnd — Curries J\ 

Chumkooree kee hirreedn ^ 'oy. . 

Qeemu **i» . 

Jkingay ka Sdlun ^ — or shrimp curry. 

Kmnvay K'heeree, or Kuporay ka Sdlun (_r ur 

Lu U . 

Tullay MuchcKhee — or fried fish. 

Sdlun If (f^ — curries made of turkdree or esculent 

vegetables ; such as garden stufis, large legumes, small 
pulses, &c., and a number of pot vegetables but little 
known to Europeans ; and of hhdjee V or sag 
greens. First fry the onions in yhee, then add 
the vegetables or greens and spices. N. B. — If there be 
too much salt, tamarind, or chillies, they do not keep 
good long ; as for other spices being more or less, it 
does not signify. 

Sdlun of Bygun — ov hriuzal. Solanum 

melongena, Lin. or egg plant. 

Do of Tordee ^ or I y — cucumis acutangulus, 

Lin. or acute-angled cucumber. 

Do. of Chichoonday or I Sist" 

or Pottol (Beng.), Pulivul (Hind.) — trichosanthes an- 
guina, Lin. (trichosanthes dioica, Boxh.) or common 
snake gourd. 

Do. of Kuraylay If — momordica charantia, Lin. 
or hairy momordica ; three varieties in use. 

Do. of Gonmwdr or Mutkce kay P’hulleedn ^ 

yjJU If — dolichos sabseformis, Lin. 

m •ST 

Do. of Saym kee P'hulleedn U If (ti- — dolichos 

lablab, Lin- or black-seeded dolichos ; several varieties 
used. 
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[Salun ov Sa/na — Curries.] 

Sdlun of Bhayndee — hibiscus esculentus, Lin- 

eatable hibiscus, or bandaky. 

Do. of Aloo y T — solanum tuberosum, JVilld. or potatoe- 

Do. of But Aloo tu. j!] — dioscorea sativa, Lin, or 

common yam. 

Do. of Pend Aloo U, K y | — convolvulus batatas, tu- 

berous bind-weed, country or sweet pbtatoe ; skirrets 
of Peru, or Spanish potatoe. 

Do. of Mai kee Bhajee ^ iZi — amaranthus tristis, 

Lin. roundheaded amaranth, (amaranthus oleraceus, 
Heyne), or eatable amaranth. 

Do, of Anihdree kee Bhajee tj.; c— J I — hibiscus can- 

nabinus, Lin. or ozeille greens, (hibiscus sabdariffa. 
Wind.) Indian hibiscus or red sorrel. 

Do. of Mccythee kee Bhayee — trigonella 

foenum grfecum, Lin. or fenugreek greens. 

Do. of Sooee Chookay kee Bhdjee ^ — 

anethum graveolens, Lin. or dill greens. ” 

Do. of Gkdl or Khoorfa kee Bhajee y^^. y^ i}yi^ 
— portulaca oleracea, Lm. purple, garden or small 
purslane. 

Do. of Kurrum kee Bhajee t,_^. tfr? y^ — or cabbage curry. 

Do. of Arwee I — caladium esculentum, Ventenat. 

or esculent caladium. 

Do. of Hureea Kuddoo U. K ^ — cucurbita lagena- 

ria, Lin. green pumpkin, or bottle gourd. 

L)o. oi MeeiJiee Kuddoo — cucurbita hispida, 

Thunb. (cucurbita melopepo, Willd.) red pumpkin, or 
squash gourd. 
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\_Salun or Salna — Curries J 

Sahin of Shulgum — or turnip. 

Do. of Peeaz ^ j or onion. 

Do. o( Minth — capsicum frutoscens. Willd. or 

chilly. 

Do. of Chiggur (j- U K . 

Do. of Cho'wldee — amaranthus polygamus, 

Lin. or hermaphrodite amaranth. 

Do. oi Amhotee ’ — oxalis corniculata, Lin. 

procumbent oxalis, or yellow wood sorrel. 

Do. of PoJclay V ^ ■ 

Do. of Kahoo K— lactuca sativa, Lin. or lettuce. 

Do. of Kdsnec u/es- K — chichovlum endivia, Lin. 

or endive. 

Do. of Jumkooray ^ . 

Do. of Ldl Sdff J S — amaranthus gangeticus, lioxb. 

Do. of Pdluk ka Sag ^ V — or a specie.s of spinage. 

Do. of Chmidi/n BuVu'ay V; y c) oia- . 

Do. of K’huf.tee Chun-ioid. ^.4.; ^ Jyh- • 

Do. of Kuchehoo '•« K — arum eolocasia, Roxb. or 

Egyptian arum ; and innumerable others. 

The following is an excellent receipt for curry powder : 
Take of powdered huldee or turmeric twenty tea-spoon- 
fuls, red dried chillies or Cayenne pepper eight tea- 
spoonfuls, dhunneea or coriander seed, zeera or cummin 
seed, tayj-pdt or dried cassia leaves, of each twelve tea 
spoonfuls, and mix them together. 

• 7. Sheernee ^ jiA Sweets. 

Alectha Poorecan — between two thin wheaten 
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cakes are inserted pounded sohaleean, Miopra, goor, 
khush-khi/sh, and kernels, and fried in ghee. 

Khara Poorecan — meat chopped with gunn 

and iJiunda miasala between two cakes as above, and 
fried in ghee. 

N . B. — If one cake be folded double it is called 
S y^, and not pooree jyi . 

Fcei'nee — soojee, sugar, milk, ghee, cardamoms, cloves, 

aniseed, boiled in syrup made of the milk and sugar (or 
goor), and fried in the ghee. 

Sheerhiri'inj or K’hecrji^ jxX — rice parboiled in water, 

is again boiled in milk, adding sugar, spices, and 
kernels. 

Mulaee it* or K’howa I — cream or milk inspissated by 

boiling. 

Huhva I — soojee, one seer fried in ghee (q. s.) half seer, 

add syrup two or three seers, Phopra three tolas, and 
spices (not quite one tola), viz. cinnamon one stick, ten 
cloves, ten cardamoms, and a little aniseed, and mix 
over a fire. 

Falooda » ^ — same as hulwd, except that the soojee is 

boiled in milk, and when still somewhat soft, poured 
into a dish. As it cools and hardens, it is cut into 
square pieces. 

Punhhvita tly ly — a kind of drink made from rice. 

Mooruhbd or Goor-dmha ^ — cut mangoes into thin 

slices and boil in syrup (adding water if required) ; 
when soft put them into melted ghee. 

Af^oru or Ahshoru commonly called Ah- 

shola — ^lemonade, or a species of negus without the 
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wine, made with the juice extracted from pomegranates, 
quinces, lemons, oranges, and other fruits or plants. 
Batasha is sometimes substituted for the sugar. Some 
dissolve in it perfumed cakes made of the best Damask 
fruit, containing also an infusion of some drops of rose- 
water. Another kind is made of violets, honey, juice of 
raisins, &c. . It is well calculated for assuaging thirst, 
as the acidity is agreeably blended with sweetness. It 
resembles, indeed, those fruits which we find so grateful 
when one is thirsty. 

Shurhut — sugar and water, or eau sucr4, with some- 

times the addition of aniseed and cardamoms. 

Sheera — or syrup, made of sugar, with sometimes the 

addition of wheat flour, milk, ghee, and dried cocoanuts, 
resembling thick treacle, and is eaten with bread dipped 
into it. 

Seehunjeheen — oxymel of vinegar and honey ; or 

lime juice, or other acid, mixed with sugar and honey. 

Goolgoollay — wheat flour, sugar (and tyar or duhee), 

with anise and cardamom seeds made into dumplings, 
and fried in yhee. 

MvJeeda or Mdleeda » lUJ U b » axL* — ^pounded roiee, or wheat- 
en cakes, with ghee, sugar, aniseed, and cardamonos, 
all well mixed up. 

Hurreera — soojee, sugar, milk, and water, aniseed, 

and cardamoms, boiled to a thin consistence. 

Meethee Thoollee — as hvlwd, but with the addi- 

tion of milk, and of a thinner consistency. 

Surrolay — wheat flour, ghee, sugar, poppyseed, dates, 

and almonds, made into a paste and formed into little 
pieces between the fingers, and boiled in milk. 
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Sayweean o ^ 3 ^ — or vermicelli boiled in milk, &c. as surrolay. 

8, Meethaee y_J or Sweetmeats. 

LudAoOj — a kind of sweetmeat made chiefly ot sugar, with 
the addition of cocoanut kernel rasped and cream, and 
formed into the shape of large boluses or grape shot. 

Doodh payra 0 — a sweetmeat made of sugar, milk (or 

cream), and rice or wheat flour. 

Julayhee . 

Butasha '-"tL — a kind of sweetmeat or sugar cakes of a 
spongy texture (or filled with air, as the word implies). 

Kiaja V — a sweetmeat like piecrust. 

JEelachee Dana Z. I 0 5 )Nuqol or Nuquoldana. 

Rayooreean ‘ 

Bur/ee ^ y . . 

NooUeem 0 or 
Bondeean u W y • 

J)ur-bayhaysht . 

Meethay Sayoo 3^ . 

Bhukur-paray t-r ^ ^ • 

Sahoonee ^ ^ • 

9. TooBSHEE^^y Acids. 

Ackir j ^ I or pickles. Aim* ki Achir ^ t If j. T or mango 

* Or, rather Ambh from the Persian Ambugh, ai in the follo\iring couplet : 

js AU I Ambuh firriitod Buttun Khanhumun, 

.»> U Ua.) ^ — JL— J I ^ .Jij I Afnbutuhootlah Nuhatun Hu$9un, 
a play upon words, of which the following Tcrsion will oonvey an idea ; 

A mon-po Mr. Pair did send to me, 

Clf-man, th^ Him who made so fair a tree. 


Imrutee ^ • 

Hulwi-e-Sohun ^3^ ^ 3^ • 
Bup-ree . 

Undursi ui l . 

Buttee . 

Goordhinee . 

Gond •i* ^ . 
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pickle — mangoes (green) about three hundred, divide 
into two, take out the stones and dry in the sun for 
three days. Take turmeric nine pice weight (four ounces 
and a half), garlic nine tolas (three ounces and three 
drams), salt three pukka seers (six pounds), mustard 
seed three pice weight (one ounce and a half), coriandet 
seed, toasted, three pice weight (one ounce and a half) ; 
mix the spices together, and lay the mixture in alternate 
layers with the mangoes, and add gingilie oil twenty- 
four tolas weight (nine ounces), or as much as will cover 
them. 

Duliee ^ 0 — curds, or curdled milk. Warm milk on a slow 
fire (so as not to boil) till the scum which collects on 
the surface acquires a reddish hue, then take it off the 
fire, and while still lukewarm add a little stale duUee 
(or tyar), tamarind, or lime juice, 

Meethee Chutnee — or *•- condiment made of 

green chillies, salt, garlic, kotmeer (or the leaves of 
the coriander plant), and green ginger. The following 
are most excellent receipts for preparing two varieties 
of it. 

1 . Dehli, or celestial Chutnee : Take of green mangoes one 
seer, raisins one seer, mustard seed one seer, green 
ginger one seer, garlic one seer, onions (none) or half 
a seer, dried red chillies half to one seer, moist or soft 
sugar one to two seers, salt one seer, white wine vi- 
negar four seers (or bottles). The ginger, garlic, and 
onions are to be peeled, and together with the chillies 
are to be cut into thin slices previously to being pounded ; 
the mustard seed to be washed and dried, then gently 
bruised and winnowed ; the raisins to be washed and 
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freed from the stones ; the sugar to be made into a 
thick syrup ; the mangoes to be picked of their rinds, 
cut into thin slices (some boil them in three bottles of the 
vinegar, adding the fourth when mixing them up with 
the other ingredients) and pounded ; the remaining ar- 
ticles are to be separately pounded, and then the whole 
is to be incorporated, put into a stone jar, well closed, 
and placed in the sun for a month or two. If put into a 
glass bottle, it is occasionally to be put out in the sun. 
It will keep good for years. 

2. Love-apple Chutnee : Take of love-apple (solanum lyco- 
persicum, Lin.) a large plateful, the rinds and seeds to 
be rejected, and only the pulp used ; dried salt-fish cut 
very fine (as if rasped), a piece about two inches square ; 
six onions cut into thin longitudinal slices ; eighteen green 
chillies chopped fine, dried tamarind two pice weight 
(or one ounce), mashed up in about three or four ounces 
of water (stones and fibres to be rejected) ; salt a tea- 
spoonful, ghee or butter five pice weight (or two ounces 
and a half). First put the ghee into a tinned copper 
vessel placed on the fire, when it is melted add the 
onions, and as the latter begin to assume a reddish hue 
add the chillies, stirring them well for five minutes ; 
then add the salt fish, and continue stirring the whole : 
when the ghee has nearly evaporated add the love- 
apples, and stir it about for a good while ; lastly, add 
the tamarind water and salt, and mix the composition 
well until it acquires a pretty dry consistence (like that 
of hrinzcd- chutnee or sanihal). This chutnee is only for 
immediate use, and will not keep above a day or two. 

Khuttee Chutnee — dry chillies, salt, tamarind, 

onions, garlic, and kotmeer. 
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Boorm.ee ^ I ji—a. kind of food consisting of the fruit of the 
egg plant (lyn-gun) fried in sour milk. 

CVhach kee Kurree ^4* — soak rice in water, pound 

it, mix it with tyar ; add cold spices, and stir about till 
it acquires a thick consistence. 

K'huttay Clthach kee Kurree *-f ^ ^ W?- — add ta- 

marind to melted ghee, one or two kinds of dal flour, 
as that of chunna or toowur, and the cold spices as in 
the preceding. 

Baysun kee Kurree — “ix three or four kinds 

of dal flour with water, add tamarind and spices, &c. 
as in the preceding. 

Unday kee Kurree oj 1 — as khuiiay kurree, with 

the addition of eggs previously fried in ghee. 

Noor Quleea or Kurug . 

Rdeeta tiil j — boil pumpkin in water ; take duhee, break it up 
a little, mix with all the varieties of (cold) spices and 
mustard seed, and add the pumpkin. This is what is 
called kuch-chd rdeeta ; if hugar be given it becomes 
pidcka rdeeta. 

Chdr j — or moloogoo-tunny Tam., lit. pepper-water (cor- 
rupted into mullikataiony) . 


VI. MUSICAL BAUDS AND INSTRUMENTS. 

1 . Ndtway ka Tabpa . 

This tdefa or band consists of male performers, commonly 
employed by great men, as kings, princes, and the nobility, 
to attend them when they promenade or take an airing. It 
consists of the following instruments ; 
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Sed,dr j — or a sort of guitar made of wood, without any 
holes on the board, and mounted with from five to seven 
steel wires, all of which are used in playing, and that 
with both hands. (Vide Sdrungee). 

Moor-chung — or Jew’s harp. 

Duff 4-J j — which consists of a wooden dish or plate, covered 
with leather, and is about a foot (or somewhat less) in 
diameter. 

TheeJcree — consists of two pieces of wood, one held 

between the fore and middle finger, the other between 
the middle and ring finger of the left hand ; while with 
the thumb and middle finger of the right hand the ends 
of the sticks on the outside of the hand are made to 
strike against each other, producing the same sound as 
castanets. 

2. Kukchnee ka Taefa aaj Us 

This band is employed by princes and the nobility on feast 
days, &c. All the instruments are played upon by men, except 
the fifth, which are worn by women, who dance and sing ; 
and their number is never less than three, nor more than 
five. The instruments are as follows : 

Poonggee — or drone, consisting of a dried pumpkin 

(cucurbita lagenaria, WiUd.), with a single or double 
bamboo tube attached to it, having eight holes, and 
played upon as a flageolet. The tone is altered to a 
higher or lower pitch by stopping the holes with wax, 
or by means of the fingers ; in the former case occa- 
sioning a momentary pause. 

Meerdung 9V Nur^d — a kind of long drum, differing 

from the common d^hol (or drum) in being much 
longer, and broader in the centre than at either end. 
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JJidnjh or Munjeera \jir ^ — consists of two small 

brass cups tied together with a string, and played upon 
by striking one against the other. 

Qhugree ks — ^resembling the rings used by tappal or 
dawk-men and bearers on their sticks. They are fitted 
on the right thumb, are made thick and hollow, con- 
taining shots, which by shaking produce a rattling 
sound. If large, only one is used ; if small, two. 

Ghoongroo — consists of numerous small brass jingling 

bells or hollow balls fastened to a string, which is 
twisted round both the ankles of female dancers. 

Sprung ^ or Sdrungee j ^ , also called Tuniboord 
— much resembling the seetdr, with this dif- 
ference, that although it has seven strings only one is 
played upon, and that with the right hand, the left not 
being used at all ; and there are holes on the board. 

3. Baja ka Taefa ^ ^ k 4; W . 

This band, commonly called bajd-bujuntur, is an indis- 
pensable one at weddings ; no marriage can take place with- 
out it ! the poorest are obliged to engage it. It consists of 
the following instruments : 

D’hol J yo j — or drum, one foot two inches long, and eight 
inches in diameter. 

Shulindee ct — ^two of different kinds are invariably used 

together ; the first, without finger holes, two feet long 
and half an inch in diameter at the upper part of the 
tube, and four inches below, producing one tone, and 
serving as a bass ; while the other, a foot and a half 
long, three-quarters of an inch in diameter above, and 
four inches and a half below, with holes, is played upon 
like a clarionet. 
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Banka W — a kind of trumpet made of brass. 

Qumd 'j/ — a kind of French horn, made of brass. 

Jhanjh or Munjeera 1 — as beforementioned. 

The preceding are the principal tdeefas (or bands), but 
there are others which have different appellations, though 
the performers make use of some of the abovementioned 
instruments ; such as 

BhamA. ha Tdefa Us JJ — or mimic’s band, which con- 
sists of men dancing (in women’s clothes), clapping 
their hands, and several making an uniform sound as a 
bass, while others sing. The only instrument they use 
is a dholuk '-5-' ^ o or small drum, sometimes adding 
the munjeera. 

Bhugteeon ka Tdefa i^UsKi^il^ — as used by (or 

stage actors). They use the meerdung or nurgd, the 
sdrungee or tumhoora, and the munjeera. 

Quwdl J I y — a set of male musicians, who sit, sing, and 
play on the sdrungee or tumhoora or dholuk. 

Homneedn o ^ or Meerdshneedn I — females 

who only sing in presence of women, and play, sitting, 
upon the dholuk and munjeera. They only use one 
dholuk, while the munjeerd may be increased to four in 
number. They receive a rupee a piece for their per- 
formances. They are of a particular caste, and follow 
that profession from generation to generation. This 
band is likewise termed mooshcda ka tdefa Us K at 

JBijron ka Tdefa — or band of eunuchs. A set 

of eunuchs dance and sing, playing on the dholuk and 
munjeerd. 

Zunnma ka Tdefa Us K a> u or seraglio-band. Men 
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personifying women, dance and sing, playing on the 
meerdiiiig or dholuk and 7iiunjeerd. 

Lowndon. ka Tde/a ijy — ^handsome boys (some- 

times of I’espectable people) dressed up in women’s 
clothes, whom they personate, and from whom they are 
with difficulty distinguished, dance and sing, while male 
performers play on the meerdung, riwgd or dholuk, and 
.^drungee, iumhooj'a and uninjcerd. 

Arhdnee ^ — or men who sing and play on the dttjf and 

surode, or on the rubdb and duff' or ddird. 


A LIST OF Musical Instruments from the Keetad-e- 
Moosuqee y . 

Wind Instruments. 

Zu/cerce J . 

Puf/ee — a leaf of the cholum (Iiolcus saccharatus, Lin.) 

held between the Ups and sounded. 

Mooi-clwng — or Jew’s harp. 

Shuhndee »_<• '■iy.A— a kind of clarionet, a cubit long, and 
having a leaf mouth- piece, vulgarly called soorndee u" 

Soorj^ — a bass or drone to the shuhndee. 

Algoza — a small flageolet, a span long. 

Ndgaysur ■ 

Poonggee — of this there are two varieties, one made 

of leather, and sometimes accompanies the kunchnee ka 
tde/a ; the other of pumpkin, usually played upon by 
jugglers and snake dancers, &c. 

Qurnd by — a straight or curved horn, six feet long. (Vide 
hdjd ka tdeefa). 
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Toorree or Toortooree y y — commonly denominated 

by Europeans coUery horn, consists of three pieces fixed 
into one another, of a semicircular shape. 

Banka — as the preceding one, but the upper piece turned 

from the performer, forming it into the shape of the 
letter S. 

Bdns-lee flute. 

Sunlch*i^^ — or conch shell. It is frequently used by de- 
votees ; also as an accompaniment to the tumkec. Some- 
times they play trios and quartettos on the shells alone. 

Nursinyd ^'>^y — a sort of horn. 

Drums, Guitars, Cymbals, Castakets, &c. &c. 

Chiikee — or snapping the fingers. 

Td/ee ^ V — or clapping the hands. 

Khunjuree — a sort of small tambourin, played upon 

with the fingers. 

Buff i-J •} or Dxffid I y .J — or tambour de basque ; “ tympa- 
num,” according to Gentius, Sadi Jiosar. Polk. p. 
303. A sort of bass tambourin played upon with a 
stick. 

Bdeerd I y I ^ — the largest variety of tambourin, being from a 
foot and a half to two feet in diameter, played upon with 
a stick- 

Dhol J *j — a larger drum than the following, both sides 
covered with leather, and played upon with the hands. 

D’holuk 5 or Dholkee y 3 — smaller than the pre- 

ceding, and only one side covered with leather. 

Meerdung j y — the kind of drum which is an accom- 

paniment to the kunchcedn ka tdefa, q, v. 
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Pidhdwuj ^ a kind of drum, a timbrel. 

Tuhla — a couple of drums, played upon at the same time, 

one with each hand. 

Nuryd y . 

Nuqdra » j — or a kettle drum. 

Ghim'eedl J — a plate of brass for beating time. 

T uhkoray ^ ^ or Zayrhum j — or small kettle drums ; 

one is called zayar, the other hum, or treble and base. 

T)unkd 1^5 — or a bass kettle drum, middle size, between 
the nuqdra and txikhoray. 

Tdsa tj or Taslia M urfd U — a drum of a semicir- 

cular shape, plaj^ed upon with two sticks, and invariably 
accompanied by the next (murfd). 

31 urfd — a drum like a d’hol, covered at both ends with 

leather, but played upon only on one side with a stick. 

Tuhiil J-y — an enormously large variety of drum, used in the 
field of battle. 

Tumlcee — a small circular brass plate, played on by 

striking it with a piece of wood, having a knob at 
the end. 

JDhubboos <5 — consists of a rod of iron about a foot long, 

with a knob at one end and a sharp point at the other, 
having from fifty to a hundred hollow rings, which when 
shook rattle against one another ; used bjfuqeers, who 
wield it about, striking their abdomen of a sudden with 
the sharp point. 

G'hurrd I ^ — or empty earthen vessels, or water-pots, played 
upon with the hand. 

Seetarj^ or Yek Tdra — Avhen with one steel wire 
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called by the latter name : sometimes it has nine or 
eleven steel wires ; but generally three, whence its 
name, from *«•« three, and j string. 

Timloora — a sort of sceidr (guitar), having catgut 

strings instead of wire. 

Sdnmg ^ or Sdrungee j — a musical instrument 
like a fiddle, played upon with a bow. 

Riibdb cj t; j — a kind of violin, a rebeck. 

Been or Vuia — a sort of seetdr, but having two dried 
hollow pumpkins (cucurbita melopepo, Willd.) fixed to 
the ends of it, with five or seven steel strings ; described 
by Sir Wm. Jones in the Asiat. Res. 

Keenggree ^ — as the jireceding, but having three or 
four pumpkins, and only two steel strings ; generally 
used by Hindoos. 

Qdnoon — a species of dulcimer, or harp. 

Urgunoon ' — a kind of organ. 

Rdgmdld 5 j ■ 

Chukdrd 1 J — a kind of violin. 

Tlidlee us^V'-a flat earthen di.sh, on which they rub and 
rattle a stick with both hands. 

Tli’Cekrec cf — two bits of sticks or fragiuents of earthen 

vessels used as castanets. 

Bor 00 jj) 0 — a small double-headed hand drum. 

Surod 0 — a kind of guitar (or seetdr), having catgut or 
silk strings. 

Dupprd 3 . 

Murtjeera or Jhdnjh — a kind of small cymbals 
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in the shape of cups, struck against eacli other, and 
accompanying most bands. 

Tal J — cymbals used by devotees, and frequently an ac- 
companiment to the taefas. 

Ghiigree — one or two hollow rings with pebbles in 

them, worn on one or both thumbs, and rattled. 

Ghoonghroo ^ — little bells fastened to a string, which is 

wound round the wrists and ankles, and which jingle 
at every motion of the limbs. 

Saz j tw . 

Scekhan '-ii" — a piece of iron about a cubit long, with 

which fageers pierce their necks and cheeks. 

An Arab musical instrument, used by the Arabians 
who frequent the Malabar coast. 


VIL BAZEE oe GAMES. 

1. Slnitrunj — or chess. 

2. Chowsur or Tuhhta-e-Nard iy aIA:-* — as pt/cheesec, 

but using 2>a.?a (or dice) instead of cowries. The dice 
are four or six-sided, four inches long and half an inch 
thick on every side, and arc thrown by the hand not 
from boxes, and fall lengthwaj's. 

3. Chowpur — as the preceding, diffoi'ing merely in the 

form of the game. 

4. Geedn-cJioivsiir j*" ^ 

5. Gunjeefi or Tds — or cards. 
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6. Pucheesce — This game is tlie most popular and 

celebrated in India (next to chess).* 

7. Athd Chumuh . 

8. Tdq-jooft j '■la — or the game of odd or even. 

9. Nukh'hd-moot'h ^ or B’hur-moot'h — some- 

what like odd or even. 

10. Chitpui CL-j — or wrestling. 

11. Lyay ^ 

12. CJiow-gdn a game resembling cricket (or tennis), 

but played on horseback. 

] 3. 3Iudrunggum — like oiiogol puiilidn (four tigers 

and sixteen sheep) . 

14. Pdsciy — or dice of a square and oblong shape, 

numbered much in the same '"■ay as the European dice. 


* It is thus played ; the board coiisi&ts of four rectangles, with their narrow sides 
so placed as to form a squa^’c in the centre (a.s shown in j)Iate vii. fig. 2.) Each rectangle is 
divided into twenty-four small squares, consisting of three rows of t ight squares each. 
It is usually played by four per.'^ons, each of whom is furnished with four ivory or 
wooden cone.s (called got or gotce) of a peculiar colour for distinction, and takes his 
station o])posite one of the rectangles. Hi.s piece.s (or goUe) start one by one from th« 
middle row of his own rectangle, beginning at the division next to tiie large central 
space. They thence jirocecd all r»nind the outside rows of the board, jiassing, of course, 
through those of the adversaries’ rectangles, travelling from right to left (i. c., contrary 
to the suDy until they get back to the central row from which they started. Any piece 
is liable, however, to be taken up and thrown back to the beginning, as in backgammon, 
by any of the adversaries’ pieces happening to fall upon its square: ; except in the case 
of the t\\elve privileged squares, which arc marked with a cross (see plate) ; in that case 
the overtaking piece cannot move from its picsitiou. Their motion is determined by the 
throwing of six or seven cowries (i. e , bhells) as dice, which count according as the 
apertures fall uppermost or not ; one aperture up, counts 10 ; two, 2 ; three, 3 ; four, 
4 ; five, 25 ; six, 30 ; seven, 12 ; and if none be turned up, it counts 6. A throw of 25 
or 30 gives an additional move of 1. At the last step the throw must amount exactly 
to one more than the number of squai’es left to enable the piece to go into the central 
space ; that is, as we would say, off the board. If it happen to ship on the last square, 
therefore, it cannot get off until you throw a 25 or 30. The players throw in turns, and 
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15. Mogol Puit'han — played like tlie game of 

draughts on a diagram sketched on the ground, or on a 
board or paper, using sixteen cowries or gravel, peb- 
bles, &c. on each side for men. 

1 6. Mogdur — they frequently make use of violent ex- 
ercise within doors, with dumb bells or heavy pieces of 
wood, not unlike the club of Hercules, weighing from 
eight to twenty pounds, which they whirl about the 
head so as to open the chest and strengthen the arms, 
which may account for their being excellent swords- 
men. They stretch themselves at full length upon their 
hands and feet, kissinrr the ground hundreds of times, 
and nearly touching it with the chest, but without suf- 
fering the body to come in contact with it ; which oc- 
casions a great exertion to the whole frame. This is 
called Dund. 

Among the respectable classes. Nos. 1, 2, .‘3, 4, 5, C, 11, and 
16 above are much played ; among the vulgar, Nos. S, 
9, 10, and 13 ; among the childi’cn of the former. Nos. 
12, 13, and 14 ; and among the children of the latter. 
Nos. 6, 7, 9, and 15. 


VIII. CHILDREN’S PLAYS. 

Anh'h-mooclidnce — or blind man’s buff. 

'lodim-iold Aly . 

each goes on until he throws a 2, S, or 4, when he loses the lead. If the same number 
be thrown thrice successively, it does not count. The game is generally played with six 
cowries, making the highest throw 25 (the six ajiGrtures up then counting 12), hence it 
is termed puclieesec (from pucheefi, 25) ; and the board used is a caipet, ornamented and 
marked with different colours of cloth sewed on it. It is sometimes played by two 
persons, each taking the two opposite rectangles with eight pieces, and playing them 
all from the rectangle next to him ; the game continues till three of the players get out. 
They never play for money. 
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Bdgh-b:iJctee <sj^. lit. Tiger and sheep ; Second var. 3 
haghs (tigers), and 13 huhrees (sheep). 

Oiecljhiptd — not unlike our '‘rules of contrary.” 

If a person raise Ids hands at the call of the word Gud- 
dip'hiD'piir (when ho should not do so), ho is most im- 
moderately tickled by all the party. 

Undhld hddshdh « U j U 5Lit iii I — lit. the blind king. 

Gillce d^indoo j 1 <5 — the game of tip-cat. Gdlee is the 

short stick, Avhich is struck by the longer one called 
dunda. 

Jhdr hdndrd 1 j J ty?- — {lit. the trcc-monkcy ; so called 
from the circumstance of one being mounted on a tree,) 
or Da6-du6o?ee 3 (_> 1 J . 

JBho^'Voo ch'Jiuh-ja ^y. or Ek Idvd or Do idvd 

]j 0 H — something like blind man’s buff. 

Gulgul kooppay or Kooppay-md<^e ^ 

Aged-jhup i_j ) I — or marbles ; a second var. called Ek- 

purree suhsurree consists of chucking a number of 
marbles into a hole. 

Goleedn ^J W J — or marbles, played into two holes, tlie player 
winning a pice or two each time his ball strikes another 
ball or enters the hole. 

Ekkul khwjdya — ^also played with marbles and 

two holes, the player counting one each time his ball 
strikes another ball or goes into a hole ; and whoever 
first counts ten is the winner. The loser is punished in 
various ways. 

^ut k liooddce * . 

Ton-pat . 
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[Children’s Plays.^ 

Hoordoo or Kubuddee ~ j 5^ Tord or P’hulld ‘ 

— a game among boys, who divide themselves into two 
parties, one of which takes its station on one side of a 
line or ridge called pala S 'j made on the ground, and 
the other on the other. One boy, shouting “ Kuhuddee 
kubuddee,” passes this line, and endeavours to touch one 
of those on the opposite side. If he be able to do this, 
and to return to his own party, the boy that was so 
touched is supposed to be slain ; that is, he retires from 
the game. But if the boy who made the assault be 
seized and unable to return, he dies, or retires in the 
.same manner. Tlie assault is thus made from the two 
sides alternately, and that party is victorious of which 
some remain after all their opponents are slain. 

Thikhree-mdr vS — throwing a thiHree (or a fragment 

of an earthen vessel) so as to glide along the surface of 
the water. 

Boojha-boojhee one's eyes are bound up, and 

he is desired to guess who it was that touched liim, and 
is not unbound till ho does guess. 

Tookk’hay . 

(rhoom ^ — a stick buried in the earth to which a string is 

previously fastened, and by holding which they run in 
a circle. 

Booniee or Chundoo ^ y— 2 var. 1st. Oordn Chun- 

doo y vi) I J I — a cap is thrown up, and whoever gets 
it pelts the others with it, and they run away. 2d. 
Bamd Chundoo j U.; — a stone is set up against a 

wall, at which a chundoo (or cap) is aimed by each 
three times ; whoever succeeds in throwing it down 
takes it up and pelts it at the others. 

Luiioo — or tops. 
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Chiiklred or Chvkkee - ks — a bandalore ; a small 
reel with a cord fixed to its centre, which winds and un- 
winds itself alternately by the motion of the hand. 
Qazee moolla 'j . 

Kan chittee or Suwdree 1 - v_s^ ^ — or holding by the 

ears, while the adversary strikes a piece of wood sup- 
ported on two stones and attempts to throw it down. 

P'liissul-hvnAd I -iv — sliding down the smooth banks of 

a tank or river, a sloping stone, or hill. 

Oorcc mdrnd jumping from a height into a. tank, 

well, or river 

Pulluncj Oorana 'j I jl — lit. Fl 3 dng kites; which latter 

comprise three varieties. 1. Kun-kowd in raising 

which the}^ use silk line. Mrs. M. H. Ali justly observes, 
vol. ii. p. 14, “ they fiy kites at all ages. I have seen 
men in years, even, engaged in this amusement, alike 
unconscious that tliey are wasting time, or eniplojung it 
in pursuits fitted only lor children. They are flown from 
the flat roofs of the houses,” (by the lower orders more 
frequently from a plain or common, or, in fact, from any 
place) “ where it is common with the men to take their 
seat at sunset. They arc much amused by a contest 
with kites, wliich is cai’ried on in the following manner. 
The neighbouring gentlemen, having provided them- 
selves with (silk) lines prcviou.sly rubbed with paste and 
covered with pounded gla.ss” (mixed up with any gluti- 
nous substance, generally the juice of the pulp of tho 
small aloe plant, aloe perfoliata, Vera. Lin.) “ raise their 
kites, which, when brought in contact with each other 
by a current of air, the topmost string cuts through the 
under one” (usually the reverse in the hands of an adept 
in the art, as I know from personal experience), ‘^when 
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down falls the kite, to the evident amusement of the 
idlers in the streets or roadways, who with shouts and 
hurrahs seek to gain possession of the toy, with as much 
avidity as if it were a prize of the greatest value ; 
however, from the numerous competitors, and their 
great zeal to obtain possession of it, it is usually torn 
to pieces. Much skill is shewn in the endeavours of 
each party to keep his string uppermost, by which 
he is enabled to cut that of his adversary’s kite.” 
2. Toolckul — is raised by means of a thin string, 
and resembles (except in shape) the European kite- 
s' Puttuny or chuny ^ is a largo square kite, 

four feet by five, bent back by thin rattan stays, which 
produce pleasing sounds, not unlike that of the .iEolian 
harp ; it can only be flown in very windy weather, 
Avhen it sometimes requires more than one j^erson to 
hold it. It is raised by means of a thin rope instead 
of twine, and sometimes flown at night, with a lantern 
fastened to its long tail. 

Gop’hin / — or sling. 

G'hirhsi — a little pole fixed in the ground with another 
across resting on a pivot ; a boy sitting at each end, with 
his feet touching the ground, whirls round, whereon it 
makes a creaking noise. 

Guddha guddhee ^ — lit. jack and jenny-ass. 

IX. ATTJSHBAZEE V; T OR FIREWORKS. 

These in the East are superb. They are of various forms, re- 
presenting animate and inanimate things; such as trees, tigers, 
elephants, men, sea-fights, eclipses of the sun and moon, &c. 
Puialdid ^ — or crackers. 

Ch’hooch’hoondrce a sort of squib held in the band. 
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\^Atmhbazee or Mreworhs.] 

MaJitab — or blue lights. 2d. var. Nuhtee MaJUah 

LJ . 

Goolrayz }i or Kurrayla hj — or matches, with or with- 
out stars. 

Ahunee Nulla 2Ij ^_ 5 iA I or Bhooeen Nulla 3t> or Eoman 

candle, made of iron, buffalo-horn, or bamboo, placed 
on the ground. 2d. var. Bum Nulla, ^ o — ditto, but 
with occasional globes of bright light bursting up. 

IIutK -nulla ^ ^ i — ditto, but small, held in the hand. 2d. 
Fhool-jhiirree or Phubia ^ — ditto, with 

flowers. 

Tara Mundtil J ^ I j 'j — like the Dumnulla, but ever and 
anon stars burst up of a sudden. 

Huwdee ^ I or Ban — the common rocket. 

Iloluqqay — or rockets with stars. 

Hinggun — a rocket with a small staff 

Nurree isy ' — rockets without staffs, which run on the 
ground. 

Chukkur-han 1- Asmanee Ch : — a 

piece of bamboo placed horizontally on another fixed in 
the ground, or held in the hand and whirls round on a 
pivot. 2d. var. Bhooeen Ch : — is placed 

on the ground, and whirls round first to the right and 
then to the left alternately. 

Gotta-khor e-ityh — or diver ; so called, because, being 
lighted, it is thrown into water (river or tank) when it 
dives, and every now and then shows itself above water. 

Unda 1 ^ 1 — lit. an egg ; so called because the composition of 
the following is put into an egg-shell. 

Anar j Vi 1 — lit, a pomegranate ; or Toohree \sy.y flower-pots. 
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\Atushha,::ee or Fireworks, j 

Totd 'j y — or a straight squib. 2(1 Jumjet Tota 'j y or 
a bent (serpentine) squib. 

Ovjga or Mayndhul J* — a fruit (Guilandina bon- 

duccella, Lin.) so called, filled with composition ; when 
lighted it is thrown amidst the crowd. It bursts with 
an explosion. 

Ndriel Ji j 'j — lit cocoa-nut ; or Kuiveet ^ — lit. wood- 

apple ; so called from the shells of these fruits being filled 
with the powder. They burst with the report of a gun. 

Bich-ch’hoo — lit. Scorpion. 

Kdntd — a large hollow species of thorn filled with pow- 
der and exploded. 2d. var. lldthee Kdntd '-a — a 

larger thorn. If a stick be fastened to it, it ascends in 
the air : otherwise it remains on the ground. 

Sowkund kee joree y“ — lit rival w’ives. Two 

tubes like those of rockets fastened together, which 
strike each other alternately on the ground. 

Dlidn tib J — or rice husks filled with powder, with a small 

staff attached to them. 

Enindee o' I — or the shell of castor-oil seed, filled with 

the powder. 

Unyoor kd mundiod I 1 — in imitation of clusters 

of grapes hanging from a shed. 

Shoala *1*^ . 

Asman kay Kuweet ^5-^^ ^ jj, U«. T . 

Bhoeen champa ^ . 

Besides these there are many others such as those already 

alluded to, formed in imitation of natural objects, of which 

it has not been thought necessary to give any particular 

description. 
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Aha — a cloak or habit worn by dervises, &c., very loose 

and open in front, not unlike a boat-cloak. 

Abeerji ^ — a grateful perfumed powder. The simplest, and 
what is most generally used, is composed of rice flour, 
or the powder of the bark of the mango tree (mangi- 
fera indica, Lin.) or of the deoodar (uvaria longifolia, 
Roxh.) camphor, and aniseed. A superior kind is pre- 
pared with powdered sandalwood or vggur (wood aloes), 
Icuchoor (curcuma zerumbct, Roxh.) or amhi liuldee 
(curcuma zedoaria, Willd.), rose flowers, camphor, and 
civet cat perfume, jjounded, sifted, and mixed. The dry 
powder is rubbed on the face or body, and sprinkled 
on clothes to scent them. Beejapore is famed for its 
randa or ahecr. 

Ahjud I — the name of an arithmetical verse, the letters 

of which have different powers, from one to one thou- 
sand, as follows : 

j* yjoAxM! ^ j ylb tXs:' 1 

It* to !-■ 

oooo toco*qrci o<ti*Cj>.o t-* 

OOOO OOOO OOOO OOCO VrOJOt rfs-OOtOI-* 

O 00 VI Ci err 

O O O O O O 

o o o o o o 

Ajwaeenee I ^ I vulgo uchwanee — is prepared of the fol- 
lowing ingredients, viz., kalee mirch, piper nigrum, 
Lin. (or black pepper) ; pipplee, piper longum, Lin. 
(or long pepper) ; piplamore, rad. piper long. Lin, 
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piper dlcliotomum, Rottl. (root of the long pepper 
plant) ; huldee, curcuma longa, Lia. (or turmeric) ; sont, 
amomum zingiber, Lin. (or dry ginger) ; luhsun, allium 
sativum, Lin. (or garlic) ; Idioolinjdn, or koohejun, 
alpinia galanga major, Rottl. (or greater galangal) ; 
haec-hurrunff (a kind of medicinal seed) ; long, eugenia 
caryophyllata, Lin. (or cloves) ; rjhorhutcli or attivussa 
(or a kind of medicinal root^ ; khor usance ojwaeen, 
hyosciamus niger, (or black henbane) ; choorec 

ajwaeen, cleome viscosa, Lin. (or viscid cleome), of each 
an equal weight ; ajwaeen, sison ammi, Lin. (or Bishop's 
weed seed), a weight equal to all the above put together. 
These, reduced to a fine powder, is given mixed with 
warm water. 

Anial-namu JU^I — from aniad actions, and«aj«?« history, 
(God’s) book of remembrance, in wliich all the good 
and evil deeds of men are written by the recording 
angels, Keernnmn and Kateheen : tlio former, sitting on 
the right hand of Jehovah, notes down all the good 
actions ; the latter, on the left hand, records the evil 
deeds. 

Arfdt cy by: — a mountain near Mecca, from which, among 
other ceremonies, the pilgrims make a procession to the 
holy monument situated on another mountain at a little 
distance. It was on mount Arafat Avhere the Moha- 
metans imagine Adam, conducted by the angel Gabriel, 
met Eve, after a separation of two hundred years, in 
consequence of their disobedience and banishment from 
Paradise, whence he carried her afterwards to Ceylon. 
Eastern writers make Adam of a prodigious size ; the 
most moderate giving him the height of a tall palm- 
tree, whilst others say that his foot was seventy cubits 
long, and the rest of his body in proportion. 
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Ata u T — pounded wheat. When sifted, it affords tnd^a the 
finer part or wheaten flour, and soojee the coarser, q. v. 

Azan (j ! j I — or sumnaons to prayer, proclaimed by the 7no- 
wazin (or crier) from the minarets or towers of the 
mosques. It is the same as the tukheer, q. v. except 
omitting the sentence qud qamut svlat. 

B. 

Beera or Beeree (^pan hay) )ir' 'j 1 yi-: K 'j — a parcel made 
up of betel leaf, &c. pansooparee, q. v. 

Bhuny — the name of an inebriating preparation, made 

with the leaves of the gavja or bhuny (cannabis sativa, 
Willd. or hemp). It is in a liquid form, and chiefly 
drank by the Mohummudans and Mahrattas. The fol- 
lowing is a recipe for the same. 

Take of siddkee (hemp) leaves, washed in water, one iola 
(three drams), black pepper four annas weight (or 
forty-five grains), cloves, nutmeg, and mace, of each one 
anna (or eleven and one-fourth grains) w'eight : triturate 
the leaves and other ingredients with one pao (eight 
ounces) of water, milk, or the juice of water-melon 
seed, or cucumber seed, strain and drink the liquor. 
It is usually employed without the spices ; the latter 
rendering it highly inebriating. It is a very intoxicat- 
ing draught. 

Bismilla — or “ In the name of God an ejaculation 

frequently used by Mohummudans, especially when 
going to commence any thing. At the beginning of 
the chapters of the Qoran, and indeed prefixed to al- 
most every Arabic, Persian, or Turkish book, is the 
following line : 

^ ^ 

BismiUah hirrulman nirrnheem, “ In the name of God, 
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the merciful, the compassionate,” generally extending, 
either for ornament or mystery, the connecting stroke 
between and u" to an uncommon length. 

Boza or Boja}^ — is the name of a fermented liquor 

obtained from a grain called ragee , alias mun- 

ruwce (cynosurus corocanus, Lin.), ox juwar, 

alias jaree (holcus saccharatus, Lin.) great millet, fer- 
mented with neem kay cKhal (bark of the margosa tree 
(melia azadirachta, Lin.), and further made intoxicat- 
ing by the addition of hichnag or poison root. 

It somewhat resembles country beer, and is chiefly used 
in the higher provinces of India. 

Bundiiyes — a mode of salutation. Vide Sulam, in Gloss. 

c. 

Chihsa — a perfumed powder composed of a variety of 

odoriferous substances. The following is an elegant 
recipe for the same : 

Take of surson kay beej or sinapis dichotoma, 

Itoxd. a kind of mustard seed ; or kown-ar kay hecj 
J ' perfoliata, Lin. or aloe plant seed ; or 

hunnolay, or kupas kay beej ^ L/" V ^ 
gossypium herbaceum, Lin. or cotton seed ; of any one 
of these a quarter of a sexr or eight ounces : of yayhoon 
kay ata triticum Lin. or wheat flour ; or 

chunnay ka ata ^ 1 cicer arienatum, Lin. or 

powdered Bengal horse gram, of either a quarter of a 
seer or eight ounces : maythee trigonella fcenum 

grsecum, Lin. or fenugreek seed ; and gJieoonla or gewla 
^y^ } of each a quarter of a seer or eight ounces : 
ambee-Auldee cr | curcuma zedoaria, Boxb. or 

turmeric-coloured zedoary, one-eighth of a seer or four 
ounces : nOigur-motha ^ cyperus juncifolius, or 

I 
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cyperus pertenuis, Roxb. or rush-leaved cyperus, four 
Mas or one ounce and a half : hhush-hhush ^ 
papaver somniferum, Lin. or poppy seed ; suudul J 
santalum album, Lin, or sandal wood ; sundul ha putta 
IL uJ folium santal. alb. Lin. or sandal wood leaves, 
of each two to/as or six drams : kuehoor j curcuma 
zerumbet, Roxb. or zerumbet zedoary ; patchapdn 
cj ^ ; hatvancheean ^ W ; hatuij kee jur W 

andropodon muricatum, Kwnig. or cusscuss root ; 
■uhruk or mica (en*oncously called talc) ; bag- 

nuk or nuchUolay , ^ ^ U ; put'hui' kny 

phool, i} yp, L. lichen rotundatus, Lin. or rock 
lichen, of each oire tula or three drams : hafoor 
laurus camphora, Ijin. or camphor, quarter of a Ma 
or forty -five grains : soof <— io pimpiiiella anisum, Lin. 

or aniseed, half a tola or one dram and a half ; ooc/, 
0^-= styrax benzoin or benzoin (vulgo benjamin) ; eda- 
c/Ve amomum cardamomum, Lin. or carda- 

moms ; lo?/y eugcnia caryophjlla, Lin. or doves ; 
darcheence ; I 0 laurus cinnainomura, Lin. or cin- 
namon, of each a quarter of a tola, or forty-five grains ; 
japhul U- myristica moschata. Wood, or nutmeg ; 
yo7i;«re(? myristica moschata, IFood. or mace, of 

each two masha, oi thirty grains, i’he 'niuythoe is first to 
be toasted with any of the first three kinds of seed, then 
well dried, pounded <nnd sifted, and mixed with the other 
ingredients, which arc likewise to bo previously reduced 
to a fine powder and sifted. In using this powder it is 
generally mixed up with phool-ail kcc tail (or sweet 
scented oil), instead of water. The poorer classes of 
people, when many of the above substances are not 
procurable, prepare the chiksa with only a few of them. 

Ckootway ^ paddy, (?,. e., rice in the husk), well soaked 
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in water, is dried in the sun ; then toasted in an earthen 
pot till one or tw^o begin to burst open, after which it is 
pounded in a wooden mortar and winnowed. 

Chvkkur — a weapon, resembling a quoit in size and shape, 

used principally by the Sikhs, consisting of an iron ring 
with a sharp edge, which they throw w'ith great dexte- 
rity, and usually carry several of them on the head, 
fastened to tbe hair. 

Chukoleean alias Sooii'ceau ^ dish con- 

sisting of wheat flour made into paste, formed into small 
cakes, and boiled in water together w’ith meat, (/urm, 
and t'hiinda mussala* and salt. 

Ckurus — the exudation of the flowers of hemp collected 
with the dew, and prepared for use as an intoxicating 
drug. A man covers himself with a blanket and runs 
through a field of hciiip eai-ly in the morning ; the dew 
and gum of the plant naturally adhering to it, these are 
first scraped off, and the blanket afterwards washed and 
wrung. Both products are boiled together, and an 
electuary formed. The quantity of five grains, jflaced 
above the yoorahoo (q. v.) and smoked, proves speedily 
intoxicating. 

Circumcidon — The operation, as practised by natives in India, 
is jjerformed in the following manner : a bit of stick is 
used as a probe, and carried round and round between 
the glans and prepuce, to ascertain that no unnatural 
adhesions exist, and to ascertain the exact extent of the 
froBiium ; then the foreskin is drawn forwards, and a 

* Ourm tmmala ^ La<« f warm spices, includes l>epi)er, cloves, mace, cin- 

namon, cardaraoms, shah zeera (cuminum cymimim, Var,), and cubah cheente^ cubelra ; 

Thunda mtissala ^ or cold spices, comprises chillies, onions, garlic, 

ginger, turmeric, coriander and cummin seed, tamarind^ &c. 
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pair of forceps, consisting of a couple of pieces of split 
bamboos (five or six inches long and a quarter of an 
inch thick), tied firmly togther at one end with a string 
to the extent of an inch, applied from above in an 
oblique direction, so as to exclude about one inch and a 
half of the prepuce above and three-quarters of an inch 
below ; the forceps severely grasping it, occasions a 
considerable degree of pain ; but this state of suffering 
does not continue long, since the next thing to be done 
is the removal, which is executed by one stroke of the 
razor (drawn directly downwards). The haemorrhage 
which follows is inconsiderable, and readily stopped by 
the application of burnt rags or ashes ; over this is put 
a pledget, with an ointment prepared of dammer (or 
country rosin) and gingilie oil. (01. Sesam. Oriental.) 
I have seen adults undergoing this operation for phy- 
mosis, who were required by the native practitioners to 
confine themselves to their beds for ten or fifteen days. 
The applications to the wounds in these cases were 
various. The most common practice was to fumigate 
the wmund daily with the smoke of benjamin, and apply 
the ashes of burnt rags, which were sometimes kept on 
for three days. I found the wmund heal much more 
kindly and rapidly by our common dressings of white 
ointment or Turner’s cerate. 

D 

Dace »_$■ 1 4 > — there are four kinds of Daees, viz. 1. Daeejun- 
naee, a midwife ; commonly called simply Dace. 2. 
Daee doodh-pillaee, a wet-nurse ; commonly denominat- 
ed by the familiar term mm. . 3. Lace Jc hillaee a dry 
nurse, or a nursery maid ; commonly called Ch’ho-ch’ho. 
4. Laee assed, a maid servant, or a lady’s maid ; com- 
monly called merely Aftseel or Mama. A midwife gene- 
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rally receives as ber fee for attending upon a woman at 
her lying-in, from the nobility, jewels to the value of 
twenty or twenty -five rupees ; a suit of clothes, consisting 
of a lungga, a saree, and a cholee, or an eezar, a pesh- 
waZf an unggeean, a kooxtee, a doputta, and about ten or 
twelve rupees in money ; from the middling classes, 
a saree, a cholee, and five or ten rupees : and from the 
poorer classes, one and a quarter to two and a half ru- 
pees, and sometimes a cholee in addition ; or, in addition 
to a rupee, her lap is filled with pansooparee, as a tri- 
fling recompense in return for, and emblematic of, her 
having filled the mother’s lap with the infant. Another 
statement, more especially applicable to a particular 
part of the country (Hydrabad). 1. Nobility : — A suit 
of clothes, value from twenty -five to one hundred rupees; 
cash, fifty to one hundred rupees ; jewels, one to one 
hundred rupees worth, with sometimes a pension of ten 
or twelve rupees per mensem for life. Her salary, dur- 
ing the period of suckling, is from four to ten rupees per 
month, exclusive of food, which among the great is very 
sumptuous, that is, so long as the infant enjoys good 
health ; the moment, however, it becomes ill, they get 
displeased with her, and make her live as low, compara- 
tively, as she lived high before ; a change which is very 
little relished. They are very particular in the choice 
of a wet nurse : they take none but a respectable wo- 
man of their own caste, and one who is married ; for 
they suppose the child to acquire the temper and dispo- 
sition of the nurse. She has three meals a day, which, 
though constituting part of the dinner cooked for the 
family, costs from seven to ten rupees per month extra. 
She moreover receives presents at difierent feasts, such 
as at the two great ones, viz., Ued-ool-fitr and Bvqr-eed ; 
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and at the minor ones of AkJiree char shoomha and 
Shuh-e-hurat, as well as at the anniversary of the child’s 
birth, and at his marriage. The present consists of 
four or five rupees, with or without victuals, a sarec 
and a choice, to the value of four or five rupees. 2. 
Middling class : — Salary, six or seven rupees per men- 
sem ; plenty of the daily food of the family. On dismiss- 
ing her, a suit of clothes of from ten to twenty rupees, 
and in cash eight or ten rupees : no ornaments. 3. 
Poorer orders, have also nurses from among people of 
the lowest caste- Moosulman children are generally 
suckled till they are two years and a half old, which, 
agreeably to the Shurra, is the period within which the 
wet nurse is considered as the child’s foster-mother. 
(Vide p. 95.) If a child suck another woman during 
that time, she is not his foster-mother. It is not 
unusual to see children of three and four years hanging 
about their mother’s breasts. Tlie females among the 
nobility scarcely ever suckle their own offspring, but 
employ a nurse, for they consider it weakening, and 
detrimental to the beauty of their form. The diet 
which is considered wholesome for the wet-nurse con- 
sists in the following : polaoo, hirreeanee, fish, hhoorfay ka 
hhajee (portulaca oleracea, Lin. or purslane), anibotee 
kiy hhajee (oxalis cornioulata, Lin. or yellow wood 
sorrel), kay hhajee (or spinage), chookay kee hhajee 

(rumex vesiparius, Lin. or country sorrel), and cabbage. 
Those which are considered unwholesome, and to be 
refrained from, are the following : hyyuii (solanum 
molongena, Lin. brinjal or egg plant), amharee kee 
hhajee (hibiscus cannabinus, Xm. orozeille, erroneously 
called in Bengal sorrel), inaai kay hhajee, or sada noleea 
(amaranthus tristis, Lin.), kurayla (momordica cha- 
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rantia, Lin.), mayikcG kec hhajec (trigonella fcenum 
grsecutn, itn. or fenugreek greens). None of the dais 
(or peas) are good except moong (phaseolus radiatus, 
Lin. phaseolus aureus, Roxh. green gram, or rayed 
kidney bean), and cooling articles, such as cucumbers, 
carrots, turnips, and potatoes. 

T)al J I <5 — a round flat ornament, of the size and shape of a 
crown piece, made of stone, bone, or mother-of-pearl, 
worn by fugeers round the right ankle, suspended by 
means of silk thread, which is passed through a couple 
of holes. The ornament itself hangs immediately below 
the outer ankle-bone. 

Domnecawo — the females of a low caste of Moosulmans 

called dom who sing and play in the company 

of females only. The instruments they play on are the 
d/iol (or a kind of drum), and mnnjeeray (or a kind of 
cymbals). 

Dozanoo hytkna y I ^ j — lit. sitting on two knees, or 
kneeling ; it is different, however, from the European 
mode of kneeling : they rest the body, or sit upon the 
left foot placed horizontally with the sole turned up- 
wards, while the right foot is placed perpendicularly, 
with the great toe touching the ground and heel up 
the hands resting on the thighs. In repeating prayers 
in this position, the eyes are directed to the region of 
the heart. I may observe, that the right foot is never 
moved from its original position, while the left is altered 
to the vertical in the act of making sijdah (or touching 
the ground with the forehead), and placed again in its 
horizontal posture, when the person praying sits on the 
sole of it. 

Dtmree — a small copper coin current in the Carnatic, 
four of which go to a pice. 
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Dw-gha » tf^ .> — a tomb or shrine. There are two noted ones 
of this kind near and at Mangalore. The first is situated 
at the village of Cuddry (two miles off), and called 
Sheikh Furreed ka BurgaF It consists of a hole in 
the centre of the side of a perpendicular rock composed 
of laterite, which is said to lead to a considerable dis- 
tance (they say all the way to Uydrabad, 450 miles). 
The opening is square, about six feet above the ground, 
ascended by a flight of stone steps rudely constructed, 
and just large enough to allow of a person to crawl in. 
The cavern is very dark, and no one know’s the exact 
size of it, as none dare venture in. Adjoining is a chasm 
in the rock, and of inconsiderable size, which at its en- 
trance has been built up with stone, and an opening lett 
for people to creep in by as in the other ; but this is found 
open within (or exposed to the air) after it is once en- 
tered. Tradition states that, I'bout one hundred years 
ago (this being A. D. 1832), there was a peer named 
Sheikh Furreed, who likewise made another similar cliilla 
(^. e., neither speaking, eating, nor drinking for forty 
days, but worshipping God and living retired from the 
world) in Hindoostan. He resided at Cuddry for twelve 
years, during which time he used to observe chillas, 
remaining for forty days together in the cavern, seeing 
and speaking to nobody, eating and drinking nothing ; 
after the forty days were over, he was wont to come out 
for four or five days, but partake of no other food but 
the leaves of a plant (since named after him), furreed- 
hootee (the latter word signifying a medicinal herb), a 
sort of shrub which grows wild in the surrounding 
jungles, and has a sweetish taste : he drank water, spoke 
during these days, said prayers in an adjoining stone 
building, and then retired again to this cavern to per- 
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form another forty days chilla, and so on. At the end 
of twelve years he disappeared, and it is said, this be- 
ing the road to Mecca, that he set out for that town 
by this subterraneous route, and has never been heard 
of since. Moosulmans resort hither occasionally, and 
on Fridays (their sabbath) cook victuals, and having 
offered fateeha over them while burning incense in his 
name, distribute them among the fuqeers resident there, 
as well as those who have accompanied them. If a 
durgah be situated in a place where no food can be 
dressed (from want of materials or otherwise), they take 
sweetmeats with them, which they substitute in its stead. 
This durgaJi is in the charge of a fuqeer, who receives 
(or rather helps himself to) the offerings that are made 
by visitors, and which are placed at the entrance of the 
cave. When he dies (the office not being hereditary) 
another is appointed, the one best qualified from his 
known piety and zeal. The committee for electing a 
successor consists of the four principal mukkanwalay 
(peers), residing at the four principal mukkans (or 
houses of peers), spiritual guides (so called) at Man- 
galore, and six or ten of their mooreeds or disciples). 
On such occasions numerous fuqeers are lilcewise present. 
The four peers having come to an unanimous conclu- 
sion, appoint either one of their disciples, or the son of 
the deceased, if he be found duly qualified. In the 
days of the Sooltan (Tippoo), the individual in charge 
of this durgah used to receive (by order of the Sooltan) 
rupees corresponding to the number of masts of the 
vessels that entered the roads or harbour ; for every 
ship three rupees, pattamars, &c. two rupees, munjee, 
&c. one rupee : this rule has been abolished since the 
place has fallen into the hands of the British. Here 
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is likewise a pagoda (or Hindoo place of worship) 
where a grand annual festival takes place, on which 
occasion an immense concourse of people assemble. 

The second durgah is situated at Mangalore, on the 
banks of the river, and consist of a large long tomb 
with minarets at each extremity. Low Lungur Shah 
(a fuqeer) is buried here, whose name it bears. Lamps 
are burned here every night, and it is chiefly visited by 
Malabars (a Hindoo caste), but also by Moosulmans 
and other Hindoos. Most Hindoos, how'ever, frequent 
Sheikh Fterreedis durgah. These durgahs are re- 
sorted to when people are desirous of being freed from 
any distemper, misfortune, &c. If the individual who 
is enshrined in the durgah have been wealthy, large 
dinners are provided, fateeha ofiered, and the food dis- 
tributed to any who choose to partake of it ; there be- 
ing sometimes kunchnee ka taefu (bands of dancing 
girls) to entertain the guests. Among the great this 
takes place on every night of the year (and is never 
observed in the day time) ; but among the poorer 
classes of people, every Monday and Thursday, or 
once a week or month. 


E- 

Ecd-gah or Numaz-gah » tf ^ Ui . » (f — lit. a place of festival 

or of prayer : a building generally situated without the 
walls of a town (often amidst gardens), erected on a 
platform or a pediment three or four feet above the 
level of the ground, and on an eminence, consisting of a 
square wall with two or more minarets, and having in 
the centre, on a level with the ground, three steps, 
which forms the mimbur (or pulpit), from which 
the khooiba (or sermon) is read on particular 
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occasions, or on particular feast days, such as those of 
huqr~eed and rumzan kee eed, which occupies from an 
hour and a half to two hours. It is said that the Prophet, 
in addressing the congregation, stood on the uppermost 
step ; Ahu Bukur (his successor) on the second ; Oomttr 
on the third or lowest ; but Oosman, observing that at this 
rate we might descend to the bowels of the earth, fixed 
upon the middle as the one from which to deliver the 
sermon ; since then it has continued so. This building 
is merely intended as a signal post for people to as- 
semble at to hear the khootha read. A bamboo, or 
any other post, might answer the same purpose, but a 
brick building is usually preferred, as being more 
durable, and affording individuals an opportunity of 
handing down their names to posterity, by being at 
the expence of erecting them. It is by no means a 
sacred edifice. 

Ehram f I ^ I — putting on the pilgrim’s Jiabit when at a cer- 
tain distance from Mecca. While they wear this mean 
habit they interdict themselves all worldly enjoyments, 
&c. 

P. 

Fanam — a small silver Madras coin, value about two pence. 

Fateeka ^ — the offering up of prayers to the Almighty 

for the remission of the sins and the acceptance into 
Heaven of the individual in whose name it is desired, 
be he a saint or sinner, rich or poor, old or young. 
It consists in saying, “ For such or such a one I offer 
this prayer then repeating the first chapter of the 
Qoran, which comprises the following short prayer : 
“ Praise be to God, the Lord of all creatures, the most 
merciful, the King of the day of judgment, Thee do 
" we worship, and of Thee do we beg assistance. 
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‘‘ Direct us in the right way, in the way of those to 
“ whom thou hast been gracious ; not of those against 
'' whom thou art incensed, nor of those who go astray.” 
It is called also the fateeha chapter, followed, when 
praying for the souls of the dead, by the hundred and 
eleventh chapter, termed QooUioo-oollah ; which latter, 
if read thrice over, is considered equivalent to having 
read the whole Qoran; for all the blessings will be 
derived from the one as from the other. Sometimes 
merely these prayers are offered, at other times oblations 
are also made at the same time. Reading or performing 
fateeha over any kind of food previous to distribution, 
which is so commonly done, is not enjoined in the 
Qoran ; consequently an innovation. Fateehas are of 
various kinds. (Vide Index.) 

Fateeha, Neeut khjr kee AaH U — from neeut in- 

tention, and Myr good ; i. e., fatediet offered in the name 
of the living, in contradistinction to other fateehas, 
which are performed for the dead. 

Fateeha, Suhnuk, volgo Sanuk — sanuk is the 

name of a small earthen pot, seven of which are used 
at this offering. They are filled with boiled rice, which 
is completely covered with duhee (or curds), sugar, and 
ghee (or clarified butter), and sweetened (not acidified), 
nioong (phaseolus radiatus, Zm.) or chummy hay dal 
(cicer arienatum, Lin.) and fateeha being offered over 
them in Beehee Fateema’s name, they are distributed 
to the seven respectable women invited to partake of 
them, for it is not every woman that is allowed the 
honour of eating of so sacred a dish. (Vide p. 71.) 

Filr or Iftar j'dai] .fai — the breaking of fast, which takes 
place every evening during the Mohummudan Lent ; or 
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on the last day of the month Rmizan, called ced-ool- 
fittur, I , or the festival of breaking up Lent- 

Fitra » — alms given upon the eed-ool-jktur abovemen- 

tioned. 

Flowers or P'hool J ^ — whenever flowers are mentioned as 
being sent or used on any occasion, it is invariably 
meant to allude to garlands, nosegays, &c., not to 
single loose flowers. The different forms into which 
they are manufactured are thus distinguished : 1. Sayhra 
tied on the forehead, covering the eyes as a 
veil, worn by men as well as women ; 2. Jake moee- 
bund representing a network tied to the 

forehead and covering the forepart of the head, worn 
only by women ; 3. Surpaynch a string of flow- 

ers wound round the head in the form of a turban by 
women ; 4. Har ; or a wreath of flowers, worn as a 
necklace, and hanging down on the breast ; 5. Buddhee 
or wreaths of flowers, crossing each other on the 
breast and back like a soldier’s belt ; 6. Toorru » Jb a 
nosegay or bouquet ; 7. Pak’lmr ^ b an ornament of 
flowers (intended to represent an armour) thrown over 
the horse’s head and body ; 8. Gujra flower brace- 
lets ; 9. Gerd Gvhwara or flowers formed like 

the scale of a balance tied on to images. Vide Mohur- 
Tum. 10. Chuddur P’hoolhay or flowers 
worked in the form of a sheet, spread on graves. 

Fmz — ^the word signifies God’s commands, and those of 

two kinds : 1. Furz ox injunctions, which, in deli- 
vering them, he has repeated thrice ; 2. Wajil ^ 
or injunctions, which, in delivering them, he has repeat- 
ed twice. 

G 

GflfWjf’a lf;»the leayes or young leaf-buds of the hemp 
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plant (cannabis sativa, Willd.), which are frequently 
rubbed between the hands, added to tobacco and 
smoked, to increase its intoxicating powers, or smoked 
by itself. Vide Bliung. 

Ghurra — a large earthen pot, a waterpot, a pitcher. 

Gold-wo/i?{?‘ or Aslirufee I — a gold coin, equal, in Ben- 

gal, to sixteen sicca rupees ; in Madras, to fifteen Arcot 
rupees : and in Bombay, to fourteen sonant rupees. 

Gool-ah tj ^ — or rose-water ; it is contained in a goolah- 
pash or a kind of long-necked silver bottle, 

perforated with holes at the mouth in the form of a 
muffineer, out of which the rose-water is sprinkled on 
the guests. 

Goorakoo prop. Goodakoo — from the Sanscrit 

word good (Hindoostanee goor) raw sugar, and the 
Teloogoo word akoo, leaf. It is the name given in the 
Deccan to the tobacco for the hooqga* (called in Bengal 
tambakoo ^ ,) in the preparation of which these 

enter as chief ingredients. The following are two very 
valuable formulas for this composition : 

1. Take of tobs^co leaves four seers; common treacle four 
seers, preserved apples, or as a substitute either pre- 
served pine-apple or hyer jH , zizyphus jujuba, Lin. 
jujubes or Indian plum, half a seer ; raisins, half a seer ; 
gool-gund or conserve of roses half a seer : these 
are to be well pounded together in a large woodea 
mortar, put into an earthen pot, the mouth of which is 
to be made air-tight, and buried under ground for three 
months previous to being used. If it be desired to have 
the tobacco spiced, add Pegu cardamoms one cKhut- 

* Hooqqa the pipe and its apparatus used in the East-Indies for smoking tobacco 

through water. 
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tach ; cuhab cheenee «-» piper cubeba, Lin, or 

cubebs, one chliuttack; sandal wood one cKhuUach, 
putchapaut or pas kapan, two ch’huttacks ; auneek or jvt- 
tamasee ^ cyperus stoloniferus, Koenig. Vale- 
riana jatamamsi, Boxh. or spikenard, and mix them all 
well together before you proceed to the burial ceremony. 

N. B. — The tobacco without the spices is reckoned by far 
the most wholesome, and if it has been allowed the 
prescribed time of fermentation under ground, will be 
found very mellow and agreeable. If the smoker can- 
not bear strong tobacco, the leaves must be washed in 
cold VYater from one to five times, and as often dried in 
the sun, then pounded. 

'RecvgQ {oi Mooneer ool Moolk) . Take of good tobacco 
leaves twenty seers (forty pounds) ; tar ka goor 
or raw sugar of the palmyra tree (borassus flabellifor- 
mis, L{?i.) twenty seers; sad-hoofee (Arab.) 

nagnrmoilia (Hind.) (cyperus juncifolius) or 

root of the rush-leaved cyperus, two tolm (six drams) ; 
kayla or ripe plantains (rausa paradisiaca, Lin.) 
twenty in number ; kaweet (feronia elephantum, 

Boxh.) or wood-apple, ten in number ; cloves two 
tolas (six drams). Pound all separately except the two 
first, then mix them with two seers of each of the two 
first ; make eight divisions of the remaining tobacco 
and sugar, triturate one at a time well with the mass ; 
then add them all together, and knead them again well 
with the hands ; afterwards bury them (as above) for a 
month in a dunghill. 

Gurm mussala, see note p. Ixxi. 

H. 

Ilooma ^ (or — a fabulous bird. The phoenix of the 

East. 
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Hiddees — properly a saying, but generally applied 

to the sayings which tradition has attributed to Mohum- 
mud. These are divided into two classes ; the first is 
called Huddses e-nuhnwee or the sayings 

of the Prophet ; the other Huddees-e-qoodsee 

or the holy sayings, which they believe the angel 
Gabriel brought from heaven. 

ffvj ^ — the pilgrimage, to Mecca. Anieer-e-huj, the chief 
or commander of the pilgrims (an officer of great dig- 
nity during the splendour of the Khaliphat, and gene- 
rally filled by the son or declared successor of the reign- 
ing sovereign). 

Hundee ut ^ — a small earthen pot. 

I. 

Ispund ) — the seeds of the Maynltdee (q. v.), which is 

burnt at marriages to drive away evil spirits. It is also 
burnt as a charm for the like purpose during the forty 
days of the puerperal state ; particularly at the door^ 
whenever a visitor retires, as well as when the infant is 
taken out of the room to be bathed, and brought in 
again. It is generally thrown into the fire along with 
some henzoin (or benjamin), or with mustard seed and 
piitchar ka putta. 

J 

Ja-e-numaz vulgo. Janeemaz or Moosulla — or 

, a place of prayer. The term is applied to the carpet, 
mat, or cloth on which they stand while praying. 

Jibhred — or the angel Gabriel. The Mohummudans 

reckon four great angels, viz. 1. Jihraeel, Jihred, or 
Juhra-ucd the archangel 

Gabriel, who is God’s messenger. The protector of 
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the Mohummudans. 2. Meekaed (Michael) — 

the angel wlio presides over water (rain), whom the 
Moosulmans acknowledge to be the protector of the 
Jews. 3. Isrqfeel 1 ) — or the angel who presides 

over the wind, and will sound the last trumpet at the 
resurrection. 4. Tzra-eel iJii ! j — or the angel of death. 
The Mohummudans affirm, that w'hen a dead person is 
buried two evil spirits, named Moonklr and Niikeer 
, of a friglitful aspect and black colour, make the 
dead sit upright in the grave and arraign him : if he be 
found innocent, they suffer him to lie down again and 
rest in quiet ; if not, they give liim several blows with 
a hammer between tlie two ear.s, which occasions incre- 
dible y)ain, and makes him cry out terribly. Vide Sale’s 
Qora)>, Prel. Diss., sect. 4. 

K. 

K'hana ^ ^ — food or jueals. Moosulmans use three meals a 
day : 1st. NasUtd or Ilazrec U. - ti-t U or hreak- 
fast ; at nine or ten A. M., which consists, among the 
great, of rice, Ichichree, or wheaten cakes with curries, 
fried fish, preserves, pickles, omelet, eggs broken up 
into lumps while frying, dulicc (or tyar), buttermilk, 
chutnee (shubdey), carrots, haleem made of meat, 
wheat flour and ffhee, moosummum, fried fowl in ghee, 
milk, and sugar, with saywema, dal, char (or mooloo- 
goo tunny, literally pepper water), goorday ka pooray 
(sheep’s testes). Among the middling orders, of rice, 
k'hichree, or wheaten cakes, eggs, pickles, clmtiiees, 
duhee, dal, char, and fried or boiled fish. Among the 
poorer classes, of hasee k'hana, or stale rice which has 
been kept overnight in water and acquires a slightly 
acid taste, with kyan pepper, chutnee, or dal and rice. 
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with char or fish. 2d, Khana i-j V dinner, which 
they partake of at three or four P. M ., the lower orders 
generally at 1 P. M. ; it consists, among the nobility, 
of rice, occasionally polaoos, curries, moonummun, chut- 
nees, shurbut, hubabs, and occasionally fruits ; among 
the middle ranks, of rice, occasionally polaoofs, wheaten 
cakes, witli curries, fruits, and water ; among the poor, 
of rice and dal, or fish, with clmtnee ; occasionally meat. 
In most places they eat ragee (or munruwce, cynosurus 
coracanus, Lin.) cakes, instead of any of the foregoing, 
.‘id. Rat ka k’hana l^< or nupper ; at seven or eight 

J\ M. ; this con,sists, among the nobility, of milk, mullee- 
da, and fried sweetmeats ; sometimes polaoo, with a va 
riety of fruits, wines, and coffee ; among the middling 
classes, of milk with rotee, rice, curry, and sweetmeats : 
among the poor, of the same as dinner or breakfast. 

IChich-ree ^ — a dish made of I'ice and a species of pea 

called ddl, together with ghee and spices. (Vide Ap- 
pendix, p. xxxiii.) 

Khoolha — an oration or sermon delivered every Friday 

after the forenoon service in the principal mosque (in 
which they praise God, bless Mohummud and his 
descendants, and pray for the king or reigning mo- 
narch,)' with exhortations. This was generally pro- 
nounced in former times by the reigning Klmlee.fa, or 
the heir apparent. 

K’hopra\ is the kernel of the nariel (or fresh cocoa-nut), 
when fully ripe, taken out, divided in the middle, and 
dried. This is very generally eaten by the natives, 
and is esteemed not only superior in flavour to the na- 

Thu, in the author's opinion, should at present be the Honourable East-India 
ompaiiy, but that is not done; they pray for the king of Delhi, he being the 
titular sovereign of the Indian empire. 
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rid, but more wholesome, being considered more diges- 
tible, and less apt to create flatulence or generate 
worms Its price is double that of the other. It is 
frequently used as an ingredient in curries and in medi- 
cine. 

Khideefa — (Caliph) a title given to Mohummudan so- 

vereigns or successors of the Prophet ; to which was 
annexed the most absolute authority both in religious 
and civil government. 

K'huUee — oil cakes ; the dregs of the seeds which re- 
main after the oil is expressed. 

Koossooiii — carthamus tinctorius, Lin. or safflower. The 

beautiful red dye called koossooni ka rung, so much in 
use on all occasions, and so frequently referred to in this 
work, is prepared as follows : Take of koossoom ka 
p’hool (or the dried flowers of safflower) one seer (two 
pounds), put them into a towel suspended by its four 
corners to sticks fixed in the ground, pour cold water 
on them, rubbing at the same time the flowers well 
with the water, and continuing the washing as long as 
the strained water remains yellow. When it begins to 
acquire a red colour, squeeze the water out of the 
flowers and spread them out ; tlien having sprinkled 
four pice, weight (two ounces) of soojcekhavj , 

or an impure carbonate of soda, mix them well together. 
Put the flowers again on the suspended cloth, and pour 
on them three gugglets of cold water, and keep the 
strained liquid of each gugglet separate ; add to these 
the juice of as many lemons (about twenty or twenty- 
five) as will change the colour of the fluid into a 
most beautiful hue. In dyeing cloth, it is first soaked in 
the faintest coloured liquid, then in the darker, and 
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lastly in the darkest, leaving it in each for a few seconds 
or minutes. 

Kufnee Alfa or Alfuh aaI I - IaJ 1 — it consists of a piece of 
cloth about fifteen feet long, and about a yard wide. 
In the centre of its breadth a slit is made through which 
the head is passed, where a collar is sewed on ; one- 
third of tlie cloth hangs behind, reaching down to the 
calf of the leg, and tw’o-thirds before ; the superfluous 
quantity in front is tucked up by means of the kiimmur- 
hund, which at the same time forms a sort of bag to 
receive the contributions of the cliaritable. 

Kidma ^ — the twm members of the Moluimmudan confes- 
sion of faith, i. illl S I a-M S lu illaha illaylah, “ There 

is no God but God;” Ah') j 'ivo Mohuia- 

mudoor russool OoUuh, “ And Mohummud is the mes- 
senger of God.” 

KitncJmeean kay nach ^ h u or dancing girls. 

These dancing w'omen and their musicians form a se- 
parate kind of caste, and a certain number of them are 
attached to every Hindoo temple of any consequence. 
The allowance wdiich the musicians receive for their 
public duty is very .small, yet morning and evening 
they are bound to attend at the temple to perform be- 
fore the image ; they must also receive every person 
travelling on account of the Government, meet him at 
a distance from the town, and conduct him to his quar- 
ters with music and dancing. All the handsome girls 
are instructed to dance and sing, and are all prostitutes, 
at least to the Brahmuns. In ordinary sets they are 
quite common ; but under the Company’s Government, 
those attached to temples of extraordinary sanctity ai*e 
reserved entirely for the use of the native officers of the 
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temple, who are all Brahmuns, and who would turn 
from the set any girl that profaned herself by communi- 
cation with persons of low caste, or of no caste at all, 
such as Christians or Moosulmans. Indeed almost 
every one of these girls, that is tolerably handsome, is 
taken by some native officer of revenue for his own 
special use, and is seldom permitted to go to the temple 
except in his presence. Most of these officers have 
more than one wife, and the women of the Brahmuns 
are very beautiful ; the dancing girls are souglit after 
by all natives with great avidity. The Moosulman 
officers in particular were exceedingly attached to this 
kind of company, and lavished on these women a gi’eat 
part of their incomes The women very much regret 
their loss, as the Moosulmans paid liberally, and the 
Brcahmuns durst not presume to hinder any one who 
chose from amusing an ai^opli, or any of his friends. 
The Brahmuns are not nearly so liberal of their money, 
especially where it is secured by the Company’s Go- 
vernment, but trust to their authority for obtaining the 
favours of the dancers- When a Moosulman called 
for a set of dancers, it procured from twenty to two 
hundred fanams* according to the number and libera- 
lity of his friends who were present ; for in this coun- 
try it is customary for every spectator to give something. 
They are now seldom called upon to perform in private, 
except at marriages, where a set docs not get more 
than ten fanams. The girls belonging to this caste 
who are ugly, or wdio cannot learn to sing, are married 
by the musicians. The nuiwa, or person who performs 
on two small cymbals, is the chief of the troop, and not 
only brings up the boys to be musicians, and instructs 


^ A Madras small silver coin, value about two-pence. 
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all the good looking girls born in it to sing and dance, 
but will purchase handsome girls of any caste whatever 
which he can procure. When a dancing girl grows 
old, she is turned out from the temple without any pro- 
vision, and becomes very destitute, unless she have a 
handsome daughter to succeed her. If she have this, 
the daughters are in general extremely attentive and 
kind to their aged parents. In the opinion of some 
Europeans nothing can be more silly and unanimated 
than the dancing of the women, nor more harsh and 
barbarous than their music ; while others perhaps, from 
long habit, have acquired a relish for the latter, and 
have even been captivated by the women.— F. Bu- 
chanan's Journey through Mysore, Canara, and Ma- 
labar, Vol. II. p. 267 . 

Kuntha — a necklace of large beads made of the basilar 

process, or button of the conch-shell, worn round the 
necks of all the Bengal sepoys. 

L 

La-howl or Lahowl-o-la qooivuta ilia hil lahil alli-il azeern, 
i. e., “ There is no power or strength but in Cod, who is 
great and mighty or, in other words, they mean tliere 
is no striving against fate. Nisi Dominus kiicstka. 

Loia y — a small metallic pot, generally made of brass or 
tinned iron. 

Luddoo 3 •iJ — a kind of sweetmeat, made chiefly of sugar, 
with the addition of rasped cocoa-nut and cream, and 
formed in the shape of large boluses. 

Majoon — this electuary is much used by the Mohum- 

mudans, particularly the more dissolute, who take it 
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internally to intoxicate and ease pain, and not untVe- 
quently, Iroin an over dose of it, produce a temporary 
mental derangement. The chief ingredients employed 
in making it are ganja ( or hemp ) leaves, milk, ghee, 
poppy seeds, flowers of the thorn apple, the powder of 
the nux vomica, and sugar : or, take of milk four seers, 
(eight lbs. ), put into it a seer of ganja leaves, and boil 
until throe seers remain ; take out the leaves and coagu- 
late the milk by putting into it a little duhec : next day 
churn it and separate the butter, to which add junglee 
long, nutmegs, cloves, mace, salfron, of each one tola 
pounded, and sugar-candy five tolas, and boil to an elec- 
tuary. Or simply the leaves of the hemp are fried in 
ghee (or clarified butter) and strained, and to the liquor 
some sugar is added, and the beverage drank ; or the 
liquor is boiled with the sugar until it acquires a con- 
sistence sufficiently thick to form cakes on cooling. 

Maleeda or Muleedu * . * lUJ U — wh eaten cakes, dried, 

pounded, and mixed up with ffhee and sugar. 

Maynh’dee — (Lawsonia spinosa, Lin., Lawsonia 

inermis, Heyne, Ligustrum indicum) prickly Lawsonia, 
Ivenie, or Eastern Privet. , The leaf, triturated with 
rice gruel or water, is much used by the Mohummudan 
women in staining the nails, palms of the hands, and 
soles of the feet, of a red colour. The plant forms a 
fine hedge, and perfumes the air with a delicious fra- 
grance. Few shrubs are more esteemed throughout 
India, Persia, and Arabia than this. Its seeds, called 
ispund. (q. v.), are likewise used on various occasions. 

Meesee — a powder (made of vitriol) with which the 

teeth are tinged of a black colour. The following is a 
good recipe for preparing the same : Take of maphul 
or majoophvl (quercus robur, Zw.) or 
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gall-nuts two ounces ; ueclii toota or me/a thutha 

JUi or looleca y (sulphas cupri), or blue vitriol 
two drams ; beer jy. or steel filings one ounce hulla, 
vulgo liurla b it (termiualia chebula, WiUd.) or 
chebulic myrobolan, half an ounce ; keekur kee ‘p/aiUee 
(acacia Aiabica, Lin.) pod of the Indian 
gum Arabic tree half an ounce ; lime juice, q. s.; pound 
and sift the vitiiol, mix it with the steel filings, add the 
lime juice to them, and put them in the sun to dry, i. e., 
until the mixture becomes black, which colour it will 
have acquired in about a couple of hours ; then pound 
this as well as the two other ingredients, sift, and pre- 
serve the powder for use. 

Mimak o^'y**-* — a twig of a tree, of which several kinds 
are in use, as that of the neevi (melia azadirachta, 
Lin.) or the margosa tree ; the ayara 1 (achyranthes 
aspera, Lin.) or the rough achyranthes ; the pcc/oo 
(salvadora persica, Vakl. careya arborea, Itoxb.) or tlie 
toothpick tree ; the I'cda mahruml S (phyllaiithus 
multiflorus, Klein.) or the many-flowered phyllanthus ; 
and the kkujoor j (phojnix dactilyfera, Lin.) or the 
date tree ; or the milsayree alias bo/cool or Bholsuree, 
Mimusops Elongi, Lin. It is used as a substitute for 
a toothbrush. It is about a span long, sjdit at one end 
and chewed to render it softer. In using it, it is held 
in a particular way ; the end not to be used, is to be 
held between the ring and little finger, the three great 
fingers are to grasp the middle, and the nail of the 
thumb to press against the other extremity. 

Moocheewalay ^ 1 ^ j.^y* — Moocheemen, a class of people of 
a particular caste, whose profession on the peninsula of 
India (Deccan) is painting, bookbinding, making sad- 
dles, palankeen bedding, caps, &c. and not shoemakers, 
who have this appellation in Bengal. 
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MoosvUa — vide Jae-nuniaz. 

Mudud i — betel leaf, q. s. (previously toasted a little in a 
brass or iron cup) is chopped and mixed with forty-five 
grains of opium, made of a proper consistence to form 
pills of the size of a pepper-corn, and smoked, one at a 
time in a broken kulkee : in a few minutes the pill bursts 
and evaporates. 

Muhdee iS ‘V* — o’* I'll® director and leader, is the surname of 
the last or twelfth Imam, whom the Persians believe to 
be still alive ; and that he will appear again with Elias 
the Prophet on the second coming of Jesus Christ (Vide 
p. 9 and 171.) 

Munja — same as myoota, q. v. Also the rubbing the 

body over with turmeric, &c. on particular occasions ; 
such as circumcision, hismilla, virginity, and marriage. 

Munjun — or dentifrice. Tooth-powder is frequently 
made of burnt almond shells, or goal,* i.e, burnt goodak, 
(the residuum of a chillum, or the tobacco of a hooqqa 
burnt to cinders) with black pepper and salt ; but what 
is used by the generality of people is merely common 


* A recip« for making the best gooU (or fireballs) for the hooqqa : take of 

Seeri. Chh. 

Charcoal of the Tamarind tree (tamarindus indica, Lin.) 6 

Ditto Peepul (ficus religiosa, Lin.) 2 

Ditto common nice (coryza sativa, Lin.). 2 

Gum of the Buhool or KeeJcer ^ (acacia arabica, Roxb.) 1 

Goor ^ Molasses or raw Sugar 2 

2 


Rice gruel or Conju 


12 

4 

4 

2 

4 

0 


16 10 


The charcoals should be thoroughly burned, reduced to a fine powder, and sifted. 
The gum and molasses to be dissolved in the conjee, mixed with the former, and well 
beat up in a large wooden mortar, than formed into balls and dried in the sun. 
The more they are beat up the better. 
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charcoal, which in nay opinion is the best Jentrifico in 
existence. It is not unusually made by burning Imlla 5^ 
(terminalia chebula, Willd. or chebulic myrobolan), 
or soopeearee (areca catechu, Zin. or betel 

nut) into cinders, and pounding it fine ; which probably 
is the next best. 

Mnrseea — properly any funeral culogiuui, but applied 

particularly to those sung during the Mohurrmn, in com- 
memoration of IIussiui and Hosein (the sons of Alice). 

Musjid — a mosque, or Mohummudan place of worship. 

All mosques are square, and genei-ally built wdth good 
stones. Before the chief gate there is a square court 
paved Avith white marble, and low galleries round, the 
roof of which is supported by marble pillars. In these 
they wash themselves before they go into the mosques. 
The walls are all white, excei^ting some few places, on 
which the name of God is written in large Arabic cha- 
racters. In each mosque there is a great number of 
lamps, and between the lamps hang many crystal rings, 
ostrich’s eggs, and other curiosities from foreign coun- 
tries, which make a fine shew when the lamps are 
lighted. About each mosque there are six (generally 
two or four) high towers, each having three little open 
galleries, one above another. These towers, as well as 
the mosques, are covered with lead, and adorned with 
gilding and other ornaments : they are called minarets, 
and from them, instead of a bell, the people arc called 
to prayers by certain ofilcers appointed for that purpose, 
whom they call mowazins. Most of the mosques have a 
kind of hospital belonging to them, in which travellers, of 
what religion soever, are entertained during three days. 
Bach mosque has also a spot w'hich is the burying-place 
of its founder ; within it is a tomb of six or seven feet 
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long, covered with velvet or green satin : at each end 
are two wax tapers, and round it several seats for those 
who read the Qoran, and pray for the souls of the de- 
ceased. It was not law^ful to enter the mosques wearing 
shoes or stockings, for which reason the pavements are 
covered with pieces of stuff sewed together in broad 
stripes, each wide enough to hold a row of men kneel- 
ing, sitting, or prostrate. Women arc forbidden in the 
Qoran to go into the public mosques ; therefore the 
great and wealthy have frequently a mosque in their 
own compound (or area), where females perform their 
devotions- Some of the women are taught Arabic, and 
are able to read the Qoran. The different officers at- 
tached to mosques ai'e the following : viz., 1st. a qazee 
(or ecclesiastical judge) ; 2d. a Ihuteeb (or priest) ; 3d. 
a moolla (or schoolmaster) ; 4th. two naihs (or his de- 
puties) ; .Oth- a farash (or sweeper, called also moojawir, 
i. e., dovoutly employed) ; 6th. a gussal (or one whose 
business it is to wash the bodies of the dead) ; 7th. two 
dowrakahardar fguides or messengers). In inferior 
mosques we merely find a iwjulla and a 'niowazin ; and 
the latter has no pay, but lives upon what he can earn 
by carrying messages of invitation, or acting as a ser- 
vant at marriage ceremonies. 

Mussala, gurni, and ihanda, see note p. Ixxi- 

Mn,ssuh — drawing the hand over any part, or over the 

surface of any liquid. 

Myda » — vide Ata. 

N. 

Nadidce i b — a stone having generally a verse or certain 

sentences of the Qoran exquisitely engraved on it, and 
worn, suspended to a string, round the necks of chil- 
dren. 
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Nayoota — lit. presents which are sent along with invita- 
tions to the individual invited ; also erroneously applied 
to the invitation itself. Nayoota ha chittee, a letter of 
invitation. 

Nti/U — a voluntary act of devotion, which may be omit- 

ted innocently as not being prescribed, framed by the 
Prophet’s companions, other theologians, and the four 
Imams. 

Numazj ^ — praj’-ers ; i. e., those only offered to the Al- 
mighty ; and especially those prescribed by law, said five 
times a day. 

Nnzur-o-nyaz jj — vide Oors. 

0 . 

Ood (dukh.) 0 — Styrax Benzoin, Benzoin, or Benjamin. 

This is the substance intended when the term ood is 
used, and not lignum aloe or wood aloes, which the 
Persians term ood; the latter being denominated uggur, 

q 

Ood-buttee — more properly uggur hay bultee, q. v. 

Oors \j ^ ys — oblations. Offerings to a saint. 

Oors, i. e., oblations or fateeha offered ; 1 . in the name of 
the Prophet, as hara wufat (p. 152) : 2. in the name of 
the Peers, or spiritual guides,* as peeran-e-peer (or saint 
of saints, i. e., dustugeer, called geearween), observed 
in all places (p. 155) ; sJiah mvdar ka oors, observed in 
all places (p. 158) ; qadir wvllee sahib, observed at 
Nf^ore (near Negapatam) (p, 160) ; rujub salar, ob- 
served in all places (p. 1 64) ; khwaja hunday mwaz, ob- 
served at Bhuraich (p. 175) ; mowla aUee, observed near 


An ordinance (not enjoined either by God or the Prophet) but observed by almost 
all Moosulmans, and fixed on particular days. The observance is optional. 
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Hydrabad (p. 177) ; 3. in the name of all Wullees, or 
saints,* as hawa shurf ood deen, observed at Shaban, 
four or five miles S. of Hydrabad ; syed shah jummal 
huhar, observed at Bhowangeer, two marches from 
Hydrabad. 

Nuzur-o-Nyas, or vows and oblations, 1. in the name of 
God ; 2. in the name of the Prophet ; 3. in the name 
of his companions ; 4. in the name of the saints. These 
are not observed on any fixed day, but each performs 
them according to the vow he has made. (Vide Chap. 
XXVII.) The offerings used on the above occasions 
consist of fruits, flowers, and boiled rice. 


Palhee — palankeen or palanquin, litters or sedans. 

These are of four kinds, viz., 1. Palhee or palan- 
keen, is carried on the shoulders by four men, who sup- 
port it by a pole at each end ; double or treble sets of 
bearers generally attend it, to render the burden as 
light as possible, and they are relieved every five or 
ten minutes by fresh relays. 2. Chowtha ^ is a 
kind of palankeen of frame work covered with canvas, 
and is carried by four men, commonly used in the 
army. 3. Meeana ^ used on marriage occasions, 
and solely by natives. 4. Doolee ^ 5 the most com- 
mon kind, generally used by the lower classes of people 
in Bengal. 

Pansoopeearee — abbr. pamooparee (from pan 

betel leaf, and soopeearee areca nut) ; the term, how- 
ever, comprehends all the other ingredients, some or 
all of which are eaten in combination with them : it in- 


» An ordinance (not enjoined either by God or the Pio^et) but obieryed by el»nA.f. 
all UooBuliaaius fixed on puticnlar days. The obaerrance is optional,' 
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eludes betel leaves, areca or betel nut, catecliu, quick- 
lime, aniseed, bishop’s weed seed ( ajwaeen), coriander 
seed, cardamoms, and cloves. These folded up in the 
leaf or leaves, and made up into a parcel, are termed 
pan ka heera (q. v.) and it is in this form that it is gene- 
rally employed on occasions of ceremony, consequently 
it is in this sense that it is to be understood, when mere- 
ly pan. sooparee or betel is mentioned. 

Phool-d-ha tail — or odoriferous oil, obtained 

from sweet-scented flowers, prepared thus : Take ofl' 
the husks of til or gingilie oil seed, place alternate 
layers of any fragrant flowers with it in a covered ves- 
sel, let it stand for a week ; throw away the flowers, 
and put fresh ones in their place, and repeat this opera- 
tion from three to five times ; then express the oil from 
the seeds, which will have acquired a delightful odour. 

Piec or Pysa — a copper coin, value about two farthings, 

Pool-surrat L I — a bridge, finer than a hair and sharper 
than the edge of a sword, situated between heaven and 
hell, on which all mankind will have to go on the resur- 
rection day. The righteous will pass over it with ease, 
and with the swiftness of a horse or of lightning ; while 
the wicked will miss their footing, and fall headlong 
into hell, whose flaming jaws will be gaping wide be- 
neath them. 

Punjayree — or a candle, given to puerperal women, is 

prepared thus : Take of ajwaeen I ^ I sison ammi, Lin. 

or bishop’s- weed seed, eight y)ice weight (or four ounces) ; 
soojee (vide Ata), one pukka seer (or two pounds); 
country gum arabic, one-eighth of a seer (or four ounces) ; 
raisins, eight pice weight (or four ounces) ; poppy seed, 
sixteen pice weight (or eight ounces); cocoanut sliced, 
sixteen pice weight (or eight ounces); blanched almonds, 
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eight ficb weight (or four ounces); dates, eight ince 
weight (or four ounces); sugar (soft), one fukka seer 
(or two pounds). With the exception of the sugar, fry 
all the ingredients in ghee (or clarified butter), and 
lastly add the sugar. 


Qaf i_j ^ — amount, a fabulous mountain supposed to sur- 
round the world and bound the horizon. It rests on 
the stone sakhrdt, an entire emerald, which imparts the 
azure hue to the sky. 

Qcecini » — or the standing position in prayer, when the 

person stands with his feet parallel to each other, and 
cither four or eight fingers apart. The sheedJis place 
them a foot and more distant from one another, the 
hands resting upon one another over the navel. 

R 

Rooa 1 — a small copper coin, more of a globular form than 

flat, three of which are equal to a pice ; current in the 
Mysore country. 

Bookoo ^ — in prayer, consists in bending the body for- 

wards and resting the palms of the hands on the knees, 
with back and neck horizontal, and eyes fixed on the 
gi’eat toes. 

Bookoo kee tusheeh ^ ^ — viz., Soohlidna, Buh’beeool’ 

Azeem, i. e , Praised be the great God, our preserver. 
Vide Tusheeh. 

Rozu ij — fasting, fast ; Lent. Bozu k'UoVna, to break fast. 

Ruhcxt reading a certain number of prayers and 

chapters of the Qoran in conjunction with a certain 
number of inclinations of the head, or of bendings of 
the body, or of genuflexions (as prescribed in the 
Qoran), constitute a ruhat. 
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Buhat Soonnut oi- j — are prayers, established by the 

Prophet, of which there are two varieties : 1. Soonnut 
rrmouhheeda, or prayers which he olFered himself, and 
has enjoined others positively to observe, consequently, 
the neglect of which is sin ; 2. SonmU gyr-mowukkeeda, 
or prayers which, though he performed himself, he has 
not insisted upon others performing ; the observance 
of these, however, is a meritorious deed, though the 
omission of them is not regarded as sinful. 

Rupee or j ; — a silver coin, varying in value in different 

parts of Hindoostan, from one shilling and eightpence 
to two shillings and sixpence. 

s. 

Sheedk **4^ — a sect of Mohummudans who believe Alice to 
have been the successor of Mohummud. They reject 
Aha Bukur, Oomr, and Oosman ; and hence the Soonnees 
call them rafzee I j or heretics. 

Shola Bkend 3.1*^ — aeschynomene aspera, Lin., seschy- 

nomene paludosa, Roxb., commonly called pith in India 
by Europeans. The root of this plant is white coloured, 
and very light and spongy, with which a variety of 
toys, artificial flowers, birds, &c. are made, and garlands, 
which latter are used in marriage ceremonies. Fisher- 
men use it to float their nets and lines with. A* bundle 
of it held under each arm is used to learn to swim with, 
and to cross rivers. The turbans of the servants of Euro- 
peans are made of it. When charred it answers the 
purpose of tinder. I have no dou|?t but what is called 
rice-paper is nothing more than this pithy substance, 
cut in circular folds with a very sharp instrument. 

Shurhuf in the Deccan, is merely a solution of sugar 
in water (or sugar-candy in rose-water, substituted by 
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the great), without the addition of lime-juice ; the fetter 
(or lemonade) being termed abshola ; Gilchrist, vhshoru ; 
probably both a corruption of abshorah v' water 
cooled with saltpetre : but in Bengal, as well as Persia, 
they give to lemonade the term of shurbul, where the 
celebrated Eastern mode of preparing this beverage is 
by dissolving perfumed cakes, made of the best Damas- 
cus fruit, in water, lemon or orange juice, and sugar ; 
adding also a few drops of rose-water. A different 
variety is made of violets, honey, juice of raisins, &c. 
It is well calculated for assuaging thirst, as the acidity 
is agreeably blended with sweetness ; it resembles, in- 
deed, those fruits which we find so grateful when 
thirsty. 

Shurra — law. The precepts of Mohumniud. 

Sijdah * — or prostration. A position in prayer, consist- 

ing in stooping forwards while in the sitting (the 
Mohummudan kneeling) posture, and touching the 
ground with the forehead ; the eyes at the same time 
directed to the tip of the nose. 

Sijdah tyhct i — nearly similar to the preceding ; 

the only difference is, that instead of touching the 
ground with the forehead, he is to kiss liis own thumbs, 
the two fists being in contact, with the thumbs directed 
upwards, and placed on the ground. 

Sohagiii c/ W" — women whose husbands are living ; so called 
from their wearing their so/tay (ornaments which 

are dispensed with when they become widows), viz., 
the iiuth, hoolaq, baysur, pole, yulsayree, and bunggree. 
Widows, moreover, never wear red clothes. 

Sohaypoora Ij^J — some nutmeg, mace, cloves, catechu, 

poppy seed, and one or a half rupee piece, enclosed in 
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« piece of red paper folded up, with a bit of mica tied 
on the outside of the parcel with red thread. 

Sonima — is composed of pounded sohahean W '■t-* 

or thin wheaten cakes fried in ffhee, tilleea r/ond ^ txh 
a species of gum, sugar, khopm (or the dried 

kernel of the cocoa nut), and p/iee or clarified 
butter, 

Sook’hviook’h — Vide Index. 

Soonnee — orthodox Mohumniudaiis, so called because 

they believe in the Soon nut, q. v. They revere equally 
tlie four successors of Mohuinmud, viz , Aha Bukur, 
Oomr, Oosvian, and Alice. These are nicknamed by 
the Shceahs (whose mortal enemies they are) Kharjee 
or outcasts, because they say the latter do not 
allow Allee to have been the legal successor of the 
Prophet ; which is however erroneous, for they really 
do consider all four as legal successors, in the order in 
which they stand. 

Soonnut — the traditions of Mohummud, wdiich by the 
orthodox Moosulmans (thence called Soonnees) are con- 
sidered as a supplement to the Qoran, and of nearly 
equal authority. These are however rejected as an 
apocryphal book by the Sheeaites (or sect of Allee). 

Soonnut rukat, vide liuJcat. 

Soornia a* ^ — lit. antimony. It is applied in a very subtile 
powder to the eye, or on the inside of the eyelids, which 
answers the same purpose, to improve the brilliancy of 
that organ, and not to the eyelashes and eyelids as some 
state it to be, which latter application is hajul or lamp- 
black. That usually sold in the bazaars in Hindoostan is 
not the real grey ore of antimony, but a galena or sul- 
phuret of lead. The origin of the use of antimony to the 
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eye is thus stated : when God commanded Moses to as- 
cend Koh-e-toor (Mount Sinai) to shew him his counte- 
nance, he exhibited it. through an opening of the size of 
a needle’s eye, at the sight of which Moses fell into a 
trance. After a couple of hours, on coming to himself, 
he discovered the mountain in a blaze, when he, and 
the people who accompanied him descended imme- 
diately. The mountain then addressed the Almighty 
thus : “ What ! hast thou set me, who am the least 
among all mountains, on fire ! ” Then the Lord com- 
manded Moses, saying, “ Henceforth shalt thou and thy 
posterity grind the earth of this mountain, and apply it 
to your eyes. ’ Since then this custom has prevailed ; 
and some of the earth or rock (or rather mineral) 
brought from Mount Sinai, (which at least it should be, 
and is intended to represent, though frequently an ore 
of antimony or lead is substituted) is to be had in most 
bazaars under the name of soornia, which is brought 
from Arabia to this country (TIindoostan) by the Arab 
mei'chants. 

Subzee vulgo Snbja an intoxicating liquor, pre- 

pared from gaiija or hemp leaves, and clviefly used in 
the higher provinces. The following is a recipe for 
making it : Take of dried siddhee leaves {ganja or 
hemp) t>vo tolas ; black pepper, ten or twelve corns ; 
cardamoms, two or three ; post ke dana <i S 
t. e., khushkhush ^ or poppy-seed one tea-spoon- 

ful ; kukree cucumis utitatissimus, Boxh. cucumis 
sativus, Lin. or a kind of cucumber-seed, one tea spoon- 
ful. All the ingredients are to be well rubbed down in a 
mortar with a wooden pestle, and then gradually pour a 
quart of milk or water, as you like best, upon it ; you 
may also put an ice-cream into it if you please, and 
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having stirred the whole well together, serve it up in 
tumblers. This makes a fine beverage, and exhilirates 
whilst it has not the bad effects of liquor and wines. 
You may sweeten it to your palate, but then it is in- 
toxicatinif in the extreme. 

Sudqa ^ — or propitiary offerings ; had recourse to in or- 

der to get rid of any distemper, &c. There are several 
ways of doing it : 1. They take four or five kinds of 
grain, peas, or seeds, such as IcooJtee glycine to- 
mentosa, Lin. or Madras horse gram ; moong 
phaseolus radiatus, Lin. phaseolus aureus, Eoxh. green 
gram, or rayed kidney bean; oorood phaseolus 

mungo, Lin. or black gram ; til sesamum orien- 
tate, Lin. or gingilie oil seed, &c. put into separate 
baskets, and place on the contents of one of them a cup 
filled with oil, iiito which having looked (as into a mir- 
ror) they drop into it a fanam or two, or more, accord- 
ing to their means, and distribute them to the poor. 
2, or they pour two or tliree bags of chaiml (unboiled 
rice) over the head of the patient, and distribute it to 
the poor, having used the oil also as in the preceding 
case. 3, or they give away some cloths of the length 
of the body {i. e., four cubits long) in charity to the 
poor, not omitting to use the cup of oil, as above : to 
constitute this a complete sudqa forty pieces of cloth 
should be distributed, but in this particular they are 
generally guided by their means. 4, or they also give 
animals, such as cows, elephants, &c. Among the great 
they have artificial ones of these, made of gold or silver ; 
for instance, Hyder Alice (Tippoo’s father) presented to 
the Brahmuna a calf made of silver, weighing about 
two or two and a half maunds (one hundred and sixty 
or two hundred pounds). 
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Suhnuk and stihnak, vulgo Sanuk fateeha — vide fateeha. 

Sulam ^ — or salutation ; sulam kurna ; to salute. These 

are of different kinds, viz., 1. sulam consists in 

merely touching the forehead with the right hand. It 
is considered highly disrespectful to use the left hand on 
this occasion, (or in fact on any other) that hand being 
employed for a particular ablution. 2. Bimdiigee ^ 
as above, but meeting the motion of the hand with a 
gentle inclination of the head forwards. 3. Koornish 
as the preceding, but bending the body also. 4. 
I'usleem or tuslcemat consists in touching the 

ground with the fingers and then making sulam ; some- 
times repeated thrice.''^ Kiinch-nees (or dancing girls) 
invariably use the two latter modes when they enter into 
the presence of those who hire them to dance, at the same 
time saying “ handce koonnsh huja laiee,” or “bandee 
tuslcem kurtee i. e, your slave makes her obeisance. 5. 
Qudum-dosee ^ or Zumeen-hosee y. fji/* ) 
which consists in kissing tlie foot, or touching it with 
the hand, or touching tlie edge of the carpet on which 
the person sits, and either kissing the latter or making 
a sulam. Done only to parents and great people. 6. 
Ushtang '•*•* I (vulgo sashtung ^ ) consists in 

prostrating themselves on the ground, with the arms 
stretched out, and the palms of the hands joined to- 
gether. Only done by Hindoos, never by Moosulmans. 
7. Gullay milna Id.* ^ or manuga h* — a mode of 

salutation performed by embracing each other, throw- 
ing the arms across each other’s necks, and in that po- 
sition inclining the head three times, first on one shoul- 
der and then on the other, alternately. 


♦ In the Qatioon-e-Adah it is somewhat differently stated, vt 2 ., that which is here 
dc3cribcd as bunduyec is called and what here stands for tuakm is keomish. 
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Suna ^ — praise. 

U'j*^ 

i. e., Sooh-hanayia, Al’lahoom’ma , hay-him-day-ka, o 
tuhdrukis moha, o td alia jud'doka, o la-illdha, gyroka : 
or, '' I thank and praise thee, O God, and bless thy 
name, and extol thy gloiy ; for there is no other God 
but thee !” 

• 

Sundul J — lit. sandal wood. Whenever this word occurs 

throughout the work, it does not allude to sandal wood 
itself (which it literally means) but to a perfumed em- 
brocation obtained by rubbing a piece of sundul wood 
with watoi' on a stone called a mndlasa S (p. 79). 
Again, in using it, a particular mode is observed ; it is 
applied with the,riglit hand, and invariably to the right 
side of the neck first, drawing the fingers (which are 
apart) from behind forwards, so as to leave four distinct 
streaks ; then the same to the left ; afterwards the ab- 
domen is merely touched with it with the forefinger 
(meaning to signify, may your offspring enjoy good 
health ! ) : lastly, the back in like manner is touched 
with it (as much as to say, may all your relations con- 
tinue well !). 

Sutwara, vulgo Stiihoora I j - I j I y- — is a preparation 
made of gayhoon ha ata ^ T (j or wheat flour, sonih 
or dried ginger, shukur or soft sugar, and 
ghee or clarified butter, mixed together over a fire : 
particularly given to puerperal women. 

T. 

Tukheer — repeating the Mohummudan creed (or only 

saying Allaho akhur, “ God is great,” on particular oc- 
casions), viz., repeating four times, Allah-ho akhur ), 
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God is great twice, Ush’-huddo-u7i’, lah’ -illah-hah 
il'laylali id I j 1 d 1 S ^ f < 1 .^^ 1 “I bear witness” (addressing 
himself to the recording angels) “ that there is no other 
God but Him, the (one) God twice. Wo usK -hud-do- 
un’na Mo hum’-mudoor Russool ootlah ej 1 ‘V" ' j 

cli 1 J yuj 1 “ and I further bear witness that verily 
Mohummudis the messenger of God then turning to 
the right side (as if addressing the people), twice, Hy’-ah' 
lus sulwat’ « ! I come, enliven your prayers;” 

to the left, twice, Hy-a-lid fuVlah ^ I “ come 

for refuge to the asylum twice, Qud-qamut-sulwat 
ol ^1-^n 0 / 0 'o aj> “ stand up to prayers twice, Alldh- 
ho ak'bur I id I “ God is great lastly, once, LcJi- 
i/lah’-Jialt, irimjlodt, Mokummudoor, Rttssool oollah 
^ I J^*“y ' id I j 1 d 1 S “ there is no God but the 
(one) God, and Mohummud is his messenger.” 

Tu-oozj yA — having recourse to God against evil, id I b j^.e I 
("i? y 1 A-oo-zo hillahay minnush-shytan nir- 

rujeem, i. e., 1 solicit the protection of God against Sa- 
tan the accursed. 

Tusheeh — the Moosulman /usheth (i. e., rosary or chap- 

let) contains one hundred beads, and are made of the 
following different materials, viz., 1. K’hujoor Icc heej 
jy^ or date stones ; 2. Aldhee dundan b. 
u f J or fish-bones ; 3. Uqeeq or cornelians ; 4. 
Uqeeq-ool-hiliur I or Mocha stones ; 5. Motee 

or pearls ; 6. GooUee or corals ; 7. Uqqul-har 
jb Jji 1 (vulgo Uqqvl bukur) canna indica, Lin. or the 
seeds of the shot plant ; 8. Zytoon ujyij or olive stones ; 

Sudduf or mother-of-pearl ; 10. Solaymanee 

^ l*iL. or onyx ; 11. Peer 'puttd.ree t/j du jjo or agate ; 
12. AhnooS[^y‘>A or ebony ; 13. beads 

made of the wood of ocimum pilosum, Lin., or the 
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basilic basil; 14. Bvjjur buttoo fF'- or seeds of the 
corypha umbraculifera, Lin , or umbrella bearing palm ; 
15. Khak-e-shuffa ^ lit. the curative dust 

(meaning the earth of Kurhulla, p. 112, or field where 
Hosein suffered martyrdom), and greatly venerated ; 10. 
Lyl-o-nuhar j lit. day and night. A kind of red 
wood spotted with black ; 1 7. Sundul J or sandal 
wood; 18. Hurfa-leooree (dukh.) or the 

stones of the cicca disticha, Lin. or chilimillie ; called 
also the country-goosebeiry, and churmayla. Hind. 

Tushee/i — the act of praising God, e. g. cW *hl 

1 uXj uJ^ * Sum’mee (dlciho lay mum hum’meda 
ruh’buna luk’ulhumd, or “ the great God hears what- 
ever praises I offer to him. Oh my Protector, I thank 
thee 1 ” 

Tushfee-ool vjittur jio y I — forms of prayer instituted by 

Beehee JaysJia (the wife of the Prophet Mohummud ) 

Tmmeeu — lit. nomination, appellation, giving a name. 

The following is so termed : I I aU I 

BismiUah hirruhmCtn nirruheem, i. e.. In the. name of 
the compassionate and merciful Jehovah. 

Tuivaf i—» I y — ^turning or encompassing ; making the circuit 
of any holy place, such as that of the kaal/a (vide p. 
43), &c. 

Tyammoom ^ — purifying, or rubbing the hands, face, and 
other parts of the body, with sand or dust (agreeably to 
the Moosulman law) where water cannot be got, pre- 
vious to performing religious duties, in the same man- 
ner as if they were dipped in water. 

u. 

Uheerji^ — vide Jbeer, 

Uggur ^) — lignum aloes, wood-aloes, or aloe wood ; a spe- 
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L'les of wood which, on being thrown into the firo 
smokes, and emits a delightful odour. 

f' (jrjit r-h‘(i-hntte<‘ S I — wood aloes, or aloe-wood 

pastils, erroneously called oodhuttee ; they are com- 
posed of 'iggui' S ! or wood aloes, sinidvl, J or 
sandal wood, ood benzoin or benjamin, dihureahi 
Jb or a kind of rock lichen (lichen rotundatus, jRottZ. , , 
purh'ipat c.' b .'sillaru.-i or sidlajet I-- 

a beautiful crystallized foliated gypsum, talisputly’i' 
^ a fragrant smelling plant, roomed mustukei’ 

or gum mastich, sugar candy, or gum ; 
these are pounded fine, mixed up with rosewater, and 
formed into pastils- The best come from Beejapoor. 
in the Mabratta country. 

Urg-jJjn j ! — name of a perfume of a yellowish colour, and 

c<jmpoundcd of several scented ingredients. The com- 
mon kind is a mixture of sandal wood, wood-aloes, and 
some odoriferous oil. The following is a superior recipe 
f jj' its composition : Triturate sandal wood and wood- 
aloes with rose-water, then add choa I yf- or the oil of 
nloes-wood, mntooka y^i^ , zoobad o W ; or civet-cat 
perfume, of each two mushaa ; otter of roses, or cJmm- 
/;'7//Zc(:-oil or the oil of jessamine, of each a 

quarter of a tola ; mix all well together, and rub the 
body over with this delightful perfume. 

U'lur or Utiir (prop. Itr — or otter of roses, &c. This, 

on ceremonial occasions, is invariably offered to the 
guests on a little cotton, twisted at the end of a bit of 
stick four or five inches long. 

w 

\Vajib-ool-witcurj!o y I 1 ^ — prayers enjoined in the Qoi'an 

and Huddees, hut of the authenticity of which there is 
some doubt. 
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Zoohuh ^ j — a sacrifice, slaughter ; zoobuh kitrna, to sa- 
crifice, to kill (animals for food, agreeably to the Jlo- 
hummudan law), to slaughter. Any individual (Hindoo 
or Christian) may perform the zoohuh, wiiich consists in 
repeating the words hismillah Alla ho akhur, “ in the 
name of the great God,” while drawing the knife and 
cutting across three particular parts, which are essential 
to the operation, viz., the windpipe, the carotid arteries, 
and the gullet (or the rug called mirree), on which sucii 
slaughtered animal becomes lawful food to Mohum- 
mudans. If only two of these be divided, it is unlaw- 
ful. 

Zukat o — or alms ; the Mohummudan law recommend- 
ing it to every person to give to the poor, or for other 
religious uses, a certain portion of their possessions, by 
way of purifying or giving a blessing to the rest This 
is called by some writers a tenth, but erroneously, as it 
varies according to the description of a man’s estate, to 
its value, and to the piety of the donor j some giving 
one-fifth, one-fourth, one-third, and even a half of all 
they have to the poor. Hussun (the son of Alice, and 
grandson to the Prophet) gave away his whole property 
twice during his life, for the relief of the indigent. 
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Aba. Append, p. xi. 

Abbas Allee Ullum-burdar (Hosein’s step-brother), ... ... 183 

Abdar-khana, the place where water is kept for drinking, ... 122,145 

Abd-ool-qadir, a saint venerated. ... ... ... ... 294 

Abeer, a perfume. Gloss. 

Abee Soofeean, a proper name ... ... ... ... ... Ill 

Abil Hoonnooq, the name of an author ... ... ... 109,111 

Abjudka hissab. Gloss. ... ... ... ... 204 

Abkhora, a water or drinking cup, ... ... ... 287 

Abnoos, ebony. Vide Tusboeh, Gloss. 

Abroo, char ; eyebrows, inoustacbos, beard, and hair of the armpits, 189,192 
Adalut Shah, a Mohiirruni fticjeer, ... ... ... 124 

Adum (Adam), his origin, &c., ... ... ... ... 88,216 

Aeeam e nuhur, the season of sacrifce. Vide Ayyam, ... ... 46 

e qur, the day of reM. Vide Ayyam . . . ... 47 

Aet e Footooh, a verse of tlie Qoran used in exorcism, ... ... 214 

~ool Kooi-see, ditto, .... ... ... 221,258 

Afgan, or Putt’han, one of the h)ur Mohiiminudan tribes, ... 6 

Afshan, or Zur«afshan, paper sprinkled over with gold -leaf-powder, ... 83 
Afsoon, incantation, ... ... ... ... ... 218 

Aftabgeeree, a kind of parasol or umbrella used over the ullums at 

the Mohurruin. Vide plate II, fig. 8 118 

Agara kee jur, root of the achyranthes aspera, Lin. ... ... 256 

Ahmud Khan, vows made to him, ... ... . . ... 183 

Ahnd, or Ohud, q. v. where a noted hatile was fought, ... 152 

Ajwaeen Sison Amini, Lin. bishop’s-weed seed, ... ... 2 

Ajwaeenee, vulgo Uchwanee. Gloss. ... .. 2 

Ak’hara, the fairy assembles ... ... ... ... 259,261 

Akhir muheena, the sixth monlb, ... ... ... 160 

Akhi'ee char shooinba, a feast, ... ... 33,64,149,150,177,288 

Alfa, or Kufnee, a fuqeer’s dress. Gloss. ... 124,189,197,279 

Algunnee, a line or rope for hanging clothes on, ... ... 202 

Al-hookme Lillah, a Mohurruin fuqeer, .. ... 124 

Allawa, a pit dug in front of the Ashoor-khanas, 113, 121, 144, 146. 

A hole dug within doors or out, over which they wash 

their hands and throw refuse in, 164 

Allee, son-in-law of Mohum mud, .. ••• ... 7,169,170 

Alms, on whom to be bestowed, ... ... ... ... 41 

Al-umr-e-Lillah, a Mohurrum fuqeer, ... ... ... 124 

Alope Unjun. Vide Uiijun. ... ... ... 254,256 

Alweda, or Ulweeda, q. v., a discourse on the Rumzan separation, 146,169 
Amal>uama. Gloss. 

Ambaree, a howda with a canopy or umbrella cover, ... 83,143 

Ameen, amen, ... ... .. ... ... 53,174 

Ammama. Append, p. ix. ... ... ... 198 
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Amowa, iHe cIav on which the conjunction of the sun and 


moon takes place, 23 D 

A nggay thee, a chafing dish, ... ... ... ... 128 

Shah, a Mohnrrurm fuqeer, ... . . . . 128 

Anjun. Vide Unjun, ... ... ... ... 254 

Anna, an Indian silver coin equal to two pence, 25,63,77 

Ansurs, the four elements, ... . ... ••• 20t 

Antee, or Sylee, q. v., a necklace made of coloured thi’eads 

worn by fuq^ers, 64,123 

Anwut, a toe ornament. Append, p. xxix. ... ... 78 

Aoorad, repot ition.s (])lur. of Wird), ... ... ... 195,200 

Araish, artificial ilowers, ... ... 30,84 

Arbanee, a kiml of musicians, ... ... .. 66 

Alfa, a least, accompanied with oblations offered to- s:linti‘^ 166,176 
Arfiit, or J nbbool A rfat. Vide Gloss. ... ... 47 

Asa, or Sowta, a club carried by devotees. ... ... 195 

Asan (lit. easy), a fateeba, so called, ... ... 179 

Asar-e-moobarik, or the bles.sed token, alias Asar-e-.sburreef, or 

the sacred emblem, viz. a hfjir of the rro]>bct’s beard or moiLstacbes, 154 
Asayb-waloe, a demoniac, ... ... ••• 259 

Ab*hab e-kiibuf, i. e. the companions of the cave, or the seven 

sleepers, 183,225 

Ashoora, the ten fir.st day.softhc month IMohnrrum, ... 98,112,178 

Ashoor-khana, or Astana, the ten-daj’ house, ... ... 113,121 

Asman, the seven firmaments, ... . ••• 

Asmangeeree, a cloth fastened to the ceiling a room, ... /9 

Asoph ood Dowlah, oblations offered at his shrine, ... 18G 

Astana, the same as Ash oor-k luma, ... .. 113,177,185 

Mudar ka, ... ... 

Astrological Table.s, ... ... ... ... 12,57 

Ata, pounded wheat. Gloss. 

Attaran, perfumers, ... ... ... ... ... 123 

Attributes of tl«e Deity, ... ... ... ... ... 240 


Attu-byat, ... ... 

Atush-bazee, firework.s. Append. IX. p. Ixiii. 

Aysha, night. Vide Nuinaz, 

Aytaykaf bythna, the being engaged in constant prayers at the 

mosque, 168,170,173 

Ayyam-e-nuhur, season of .sacrifice, ... ... ... ... 46 

-e-qur, day of rest. ... ... ... ••• 4.7 

Ayzeed, he who caused Hussun to be poisoned, ... ... ... 99 

Azad (.solitar}' or free), a class of devotees, ... ... ... 197 

Aza«, the summons to prayer, ... ... ... 51,156,169,170 
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Haba-lloodun, alias Hyat Qulundur, or H 3 "ai-ool-Biihur, ... 161,186 

Lai, oblations offered at his shrine, ... ... 186 

Badeea, bowls, generall}^ made of brass, or bell metal, ... ... 80 

Badkusli, or Mirwalia, a fiiqeer’s fan, ... ... ... ... 196 

Badla, brocade, or variegated silken .stuff, ... ... 27,115 

Bagh, or Tiger, a Mohurrum fuqeer, ... ... ... 132 

nuk, or Tiger’s nails, used as charms. Append, p. xxv. ... 239 

Baja-bujuntur. Mus. Insti*. Append, p. 11. 

Bajray, holcus spicatius, Lin. panicum spinatum Roxb. ... 184 

Bandee, a female slave, ... ... ... 80 

Banuwa, or Banwa, prop, Bay-nuwa, q. v., ... 124,130,142,191 

Baoolee, ear ornament. Append, p. xxi, ... ... 143,182 

Bara-masee, real fuqeers so called. A^ide Fuqeers, ... 126 

Bara-wufut, a feast so called, ... 123,152,288 
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Da-ftliTirra (lit. with law), a clasa of fuqecra* 1'9<^ 

Bawa, a mode of address among fuqeers, ... ... 125 

— Booc?un, alias Hyat Qulundur, ... ... 101,180 

fuqur ood Deen, a venerated saint, . . 101,180 

peeary ka}' fuqeeran, a class of devotees, ... 195 

Bay-aj khora, an usurer, a Mohurrum fuqeer, ... 134 

Bay gur, tinsel, or tinfoil, ... ... ... 126 

Baylun, a rolling-pin, ... .. ... 79 

Bay*nuwa, a cla.ss of fuqeers, ... ... 124,191 

Bayra, a raft or £oat, a feast so called. Vide Juhaz, ... 181,292 

Baj-ree (lit. fetters), a ring worn round the ankle, ... 155,156,182 

Bayr ka pat, leaves of the Indian plumtree, zizyphus jujiiba, Lin. 279 
Bay-shurra (lit. without the law), a class of fuqeei's, ... 1"96 

Baysun, powdered clmnna, q. V. ... ... 74 

Baz, the falcon, ... ... ... ... .. 276 

Bazoobund, a kind of armlet. Vide Append, p. x.xv. 

Beebee Fateema, the daughter of Mohummud married to Alice, 1,71,167 
— ka basun, a cerernon^^ ... ... 71,184 

— ka Sannk, ditto. ... ... ... 71,184 

kee kundoree, ditto, ... ... ... 183 

Beeheean, a ceremony so called, ... ... ... 97 

Been, or Vina, Mius. Tnstr. Append, p. Ivi. ... 194 

Beera, or Beerec. Gloss, ... ... ... 184 

Beer-e-zumzum. Vide Zun^zura, ... ... ... 44 

Beg, an honorary title signiiying brave or valiant, ... 6 

Begum, the wile of a Syed, ... ... ... 10 

Bhajee, greens. Ai)j)end. p. xli. ... ... ... 18,252 

Bhanc/, a ininiir, an actor, ... ... ... 29 

Bhanc/a, or Cli'hurtee ka, a dish of food so called, ... ... 17 

Bhenr/, or Shola, q. v. in Gloss., a kind of pith, ... ... 83 

Bhoojburu/, an armlet. Append, p. xxv’'. 

Bhoojpiitur, Epidermis, of the Betula Bhojpatra, Wall. ... 238 

Bhoora, a ceremony on the third day" after Shubgusht. Vide Chowthee, 92 
Bhoot-unjun. Vide Unjun, ... ... 254,255 

Bhowpu-a, a species of large black bee, said to be enamoured 

of the lotus, 200 

Bhubhoot, cow-dung ashes, ... ... ... ... 128,218 

Bhugna, corr. Baghnuk, q. v. 

Bhugteeay, a dancing boy dressed up as a dancing girl, ... 29 

Bhugwee, cloth dyed with red ochre, used by fuqeer.s^ ... 195 

BhuncZara, or Mudar ka’ cli'haii(/a, q. v. ... ... ... 67 

Bhuudaree Shah, a Mohurrum fuqeer, ... ... ... 124 

Bhung, au intoxicating drink. Gloss. ... ... ... 30 

Bhungee, or Baiigy, a stick with ropes hanging from each end 

for slinging baggage to, which is carried^ on the shoulder, 342 
Bhuranch, name of a town or village about thirty miles north- 
east of Lucknow, 164 
Bhurla, or Bulla, terminalia bilirica, Roxb., or belleric myrobolan, 35 

Bhurrung, a Mohurrum fuqeer, ... ... ... 327 

Bhyree, a hawk, ... ... ... ... ... 276 

Shah, a Mohurrum fuqeer, ... ... 129 

Bich'hway, a toe ornament. Append, p. xxix. 

Bichnd.g, poison root. Vide Boza, Gloss. 

Bidaut-e-hoosna, ... ... ... ... ,,, 167 

Bihifiht, or Heaven, the seven heavens, ... ... 98 

Birreeanee. Vide Cookery, Append, p. xxxi. ... 64 

Bisk'hopray kee jur, trianthema 4ecandia, Willd., w triantbema 

pantandra, 255 
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Bismilla. Gloss. ... ... ... 74,216,288 

■ '■>- or Bismilla-khwanee, the ceremony of teaching children 

to repeat the name of God, 27 

Boolfi-q, a nose ornament. Append, p. xxii. ... 78,143,182 

Boo£^c?ha, Booc?rfhee, Mohurrum fuqeers, ... ... 131 

Boqjputthur. Yide B'hoojputm*. 

Bookhoor, perfumes burnt in exorcising, ... ... 204 

Booraq, the animal on which Mohummud is said to have passed 

from Jerusalem to heaven. Yide plate I, fig. 4, 113,122,153,165 

Boorboorook (prop. Boorboorqa), a small double hand-drum, 140 

Shah, a Mohurrum fuqeer, ... ... 140 

Booroojan, the signs of the zodiac, ... ... ... 204 

Boo^j^ee, a mixture of duhee (t3^ar) and rice, ... 146 

Boqcha, a cloth for wrapping up clothe.s in, ... ... 79 

Bosu-gah, lit. the place for kissing on ; viz. the neck, ... 110 

Boza, or Boja, a kind of beer. Gloss. ... ... 196,276 

Buddheo, or Heemaeel, q, v. See Flowers, Gloss. ; made also 

of gold, silver, leather, Ac. 155,156,158,182 

Budhna, or Budlinee, a kind of pot witli a spout to it, ... 31,279,282 

Bugla or Bu^ola, paddy birds; also, a IMohurrum fuqeer, 121,129,276 
Buglee-qubur, a particular kind of grave, ... ... 282 

Biijjurbuttoo corypha umbraculifera. Bin., or umbrella bearing 

palm. Yide Tusbeeh, Gloss. 

Bukht-kholna, or changing one’s bad luck, ... ... 268 

Bullaeea?! la^ma, taking another’s evils on one’s-sclf, ... 62 

BuUayr kay dana, dolichos lablab, Yar. ... ... 256 

Bunrfaree Shah. Yide Bhundaree Shah, ... ... 124 

Bunda Kuwaz kee churagan, a feast, ... ... 175,288 

— ' kce muheena, the eleventh month so called, ... 176 

Bundugee. Yide Sulam, Gloss. 

Bunggreean, glass bracelets. Yide Append, p. xxvi. ... 78 

Bungurliaron, manufacturers of bungrees, 194 

Buqqal, a shopkeeper, ... .. ... .. 135 

Buqr-eed, the twelfth month, ... ... ... 33,166,174,176 

• qoorbanee, the sacrifice, a feast, ... ... 176,288 

Burat, the night of record, .. ... ... ... 166 

— — , assignment, ... ... ... 85 

Burchhee, a spear or lance with a wooden stock carried by fuqeers, 196 
Burra, a kind of cakes made of ground pulse. Append, p. xl. 71 

Burree, wedding gifts, ... ... .. ... 70,72 

Burrus gawth, birthday anniversary, ... ... ... 26 

Bussunt, lit. spring, a festival, ... ... ... ... 229 

Butasha. Yide Sweetmeats, Append, p. xlvi. 5 

Butun-e-Muhasurah, a valley so called, ... ... ... 45 

Buzul, a gift or present to avert calamity, ... . . 206,207 

By at, the becoming a mooreed or disciple, ... 187,198 

Byraga, or Zufur-tukeea, a small crooked stick or piece of iron 
which the byragee or devotee under his armpit to lean 

upon as he sits. Yide plate IV, fig. 3. 
By/huk, a particular nocturnal assembly of women, 184 

By t-oollah, the house of God, the temple of Mecca, ... 43 

Chadur P'hool kay, a flower-sheet spread on graves, 153,280,285 

Chah-e-Zumzum. Yide Zumzum, ... ... 44 

Chandnee, a canopy, ... ... ... ,,, 77,79 

four legs, an Indian or country cot, ... 6 

Char Peer-chowda khanwaday, four spiritual guides and fourteen 

households, 190 
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Ohar-yar, the four friends, ... ... ... ... 125 

eearee, the soonnees, so called, ... ... ... C 

abroo the beard, moustaches, eyebrows, and hair on other 

parts of the body, 189,192 

zanoo, lit. on four knees, i. e. sitting cross-legged, ... 269 

Chawul. Vide Rice. 

Cheerownjee, or Chironjec, nut of the chironjia sapida, Roxb. 174,179 
Cheroot, or Choo^^a, a segar, ... ... ... ... 76 

Ch'haach, butter-milk, ... ... 283 

Ch'haj^-paee, six-legged, a country cot made with as many legs, 6 

Ch'hee??ka, a network made of strings or cords, to place any thing 
on the cords of a bhungee. q. v. plate IV, fig. 7. 
Ch'heet, chintz, ... ... ... ... ... ... 79 

Ch'hulla (vulg. Chulla), a thin wiry metallic ring, ... 32,182,280 

Ch'hurree, or Ch'huttee, q. v. ... ... 93,189,196 

Ch'hurree-roinal, a twig of a tree with a handkerchief wound 

round the upper end of it, 189,195 

Ch'huttee, alias churree, q. v., a switch or wand. . . 93,189,195 

Ch'huttee, a ceremony, ... ... ... 3,15,16,288 

Ch'hutthee ka Bhaw^/a, a kind of dish, ... ... ... 17 

Ch'hutthee-mah, a particular dish of food so called, ... ... 17 

Chiksa. Vide dossary, ... ... ... ... 64,69 

Children’s Plays. Append. VIII, p. lix. 

Chilla, or Astana, a fuqeer’s residence, ... ... ... 177 

■ — — the shrines of reputed .saints, the period of forty days 

after childbirth, 3,18 

forty -day abstinence, ... ... ... 202,211,288 

Cliilltibdar.s, a chi.ss of devotees, ... ... ... 193 

Chillumchee, or Sylabchee, a wash-hand-basin ... ... 80 

Chindurr-Shah, a Mohurrum fuqeer, ... ... 140 

Chippa ; Tambeel ka, a calipash carried by devotees, ... 127 

Chironjee. Vide Cheerownjee, ... ... ... 179 

Chistee, a suhjunction to names of fuqeers, ... ... 199 

Chishtee, a class of fuqeers or devotees, ... ... ... 191 

Choba, a dish of polaoo mixed with slices of cocoa-nuts, dates, 

and almonds, 69,89 

Chogod, a large species of owl, ... ... ... ... 255 

Choice. Dress, Append, p. xv. 

Cholera ( ir7i5ar, lit. plague), ... ... ... ... 356 

Cholna, alias Kach'ha, q. v. ... ... ... 132,140 

Chonc^a, hair braided on the top of the head, ... ... 72 

Choona, vulg. Choonam, quicklime, ... ... ... 203 

Choongga}", fried cakes, made of wheat flour, sugar, and ghee, 146 

Choon^ee, or Chootee, the plait or tie of hair behind, cue, 61,72 

Chooraeel, the ghost of a woman who died while pregnant. Vide 

Puleeta lamp charm. No. 10, 224 

Chooreean, a female ornament (Append, p. xxvii.) worn by fuqeers, 61^194 
Choorway, a dish prepared from parched rice. (I loss. ... 167 

Chootee, or Choontee, q. v., tufts of hair left on children’s heads 

un shaved, dedicated to saints, 21,180 

»-■ Pooreean kay, pincers for ornamenting pooreean, q. v. 80 

Chor-huldee, a ceremony so called, ... ... ... 64 

Chow-ghurray, a small box with four partitions for holding spices, &c, 79 
Chowk-bhurna, a ceremony, ... ... 65,82 

— by^hna, to sit in a circle, a technical phrase among fuqeers, 161 

Chowkee, a stool, ... ... ... ...^ ... ... 79 

Ohown-ur, or Chown-ree, an instrument for driving away flies. 

Vide plate III, fig. 4, 


139 
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Chowtha. Vide Palkee, Glossary. 

Chowthee, the ceremony of untying the kunggun on the fourth 

day after the Shubgusht, so called. Vide Bhoora, 92 

Chubootra, an elevated seat or platform. Vide Mayzunna, 52^121 

Ohuddur, corrupt, of Chadur, q. v. 

P'hool kay. Vide Flowers, Gloss. ... 163,280,285 

Chnkkee, a hand mill, ... ... ... ... 72,121 

namu, a song sung while grinding at the mill, at weddings, 72 


nowree, a ceremony so called, 

Chukkur, a weapon. Gloss, 

Chukoleean, or Sootreean. Glo.ss. 

Chulla, prop. Ch'hulla, q. v. 

Churabaylee, jasminum grandiflora, Lin. jessamine, 
kay mundwa, 

Ghundoo, a kind of hanging lamp made of bamboo 

covered with 


Chundnn Suffeid, sandal- wood, 

■ « har, a necklace, neck ornament, 
lal, logwood, 


frame- work 
mica. 


Append, p. xxiii. 


Chundur Buddun and Mohy Yeear, oblations offered at their shrines 


72 
127 
167 

258 
120 

115 
204 
67 
204 
186 

Chunna, Bengal Horsegrarn, cicer aiienatum, Lin. ... 74,132 

Ohupa^eean, very thin wheaten cakes. Append, p. xxxv. 

Chura^an, lit. lamps, oors or illumination, ... . . ..155,158,177 

Chura^dan, niches for lamps on tombs, .. ... ... ...284 

Chura^ee, a present made to the Moolla for offering up oblations 

at the tomb of a saint, &c. 124,142,153 

Churawa, presents of jewels and dresses to the bride, ... ...60,62 

Churkhee Fanoos, revolving shades .; or Fanoose-e-kheeal, q. v., 

plate I, fig. 3. 121 

Churrus, or Churs, an inebriating electuary. Gloss... ... 196,276 

Chu^/ana, (lit. causing to lick) a ceremony, ... ... 22 

Chutnee, a condiment. Append, p. xlvii. 

— Shah, a mohurrum fuqeer, ... ... ... 132 

Circumcision. Vide Glossary, ... ... ... 30,288 

Compound, an area or enclosure round a house, ... ... 3 

Cooker 3 % Moosulman. Append. V, p. xxix. 


Congratulations, 

Cot, country or Indian. Vide Charpaee, 

Cowries. Vide Kowra, 

Curries. Vide Cookery, Saluii, Append, p. xxxviii. 
Curry Powder. Append, p. xliii. 


174 

6 

134,145 


Dad-muhal (lit. palace of justice). Vide plate I, fig. 2, ... 120 

Daee junnaee. Vide GMoas. ... ... ... 2 

— doodh pillaee. Gloss. 

— - k'hilla^. Gloss. 

assel. Gloss. 

Daeera kee Fateeha. Vide Fateelia, ... ... ... 282,286 

Daeeraywalay, or Muhdee-walay, a subsect of Moosulmans, 8,172 

Damnee, or Daoonee, dress. Append, p. xvi. ... ... 279 

Dkl, a pulse, phaseolus radiatus, Lin. phaseolus aureus, Koxb. 

green gram, or rayed kidney bean. 

i)al, an ornament worn by fuqeers. Gloss. ... 128,189 

Dant, neekulna, teething; or Dant ghoongnee, ditto. ... 22 

Daroo, ardent spirits of any kind. 

Data, a mode of address among fuqeers, ... ... 126 

Dawut, invitation, 24 
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I)a\vut Elm-e, the science of exorcism, ... 195,201,205,209 

a large, or Day^'cha, a small copper caldron, ... 79,254 

Death, when created, ... ... ... ... 99 

Deed, viewings or beholdings of the deity, or of some part or other 

of the body, pointed out by the Moorshud, 200 

Deen, religion, .. ... ... ... ... 31,174 

Deenar, a Persian coin. In Hindooatan, equivalent in value to two 

and a half rupees, 40 

Deewargeeree, tapestry or cloth for adorning a wall, ... 79 

Demons, ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 207 

Dewankhana, a hall, a parlour, ... ... ... 73,74 

J9'hal sahib, a Mohurrum ullum (lit. Mr, Shield,) ... 116 

D'han kay K'heeleean, or K'hoee, swollen parched rice, 187,221,258 

D'hayleez K'hoondhina, (lit. treading the threshold) a ceremony, 60,63 
Dbingana, vulgo Dheegana(lit.afbrfeit),ademHndof it at a ceremony, 844 

■ — Budhnee, the earthen pot used at this occasion, ... 84 

Dhol, the common drum. Vide Mus. Instr. Append, p. li, liv. 

-D'holkee, or Z>'holnk, a small drum. Append, p. liv. ... 184 

D'honee, a fire lighted b}' fuqecrs, over which they sit, imbibing 

its smoke, 192 

D'hotee, a cloth worn round the waist, passing between the legs 

and tucked in behind, 124 

D'hummul koodana, a ceremony, ... ... ... ... 158 

Dhunna, or Dhu!^ Unjun. Vide Unjun, ... 254,255 

Dhunneea, coriander seed (coriandrum sativum, Lin.) ... 290 

Dhu^/ee, the cloths or dresses, with which ullums are bedecked. 

Vide, plate 11, fig. 7, 116,146,148,191 

Dinner, a moosulman, ... ... ... ... 73 

Dirrum. Vide weights, Append. ... ... 4C^,276 

Divorce, ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 95 

Doa-e-Masoora, supplication for tlie remission of sins, ... 33 

Qoonoot, prayer of praise, ... ... ... 54,86 

Do-gana Rukat. Vide Rukat, ... ... ... 43,171 

2)ola, bier ... ... ... ... ... ... 280 

Run ka, the war-bier, ... ... ... ... 147 

Domneean, a class of musicians. Gloss. ... ... 21,29,259 

Dona, a leaf folded up so as to hold any thing, ... ... 181 

Doodh pa^u’a, sweetmeats. Append, p. xlvi. ... ... 179 

ka Muheena, the tenth month so termed, ... ... 172 

Doolee. Vide Palkee. Gloss. ... ... ... ... ... 18 

Dooneeadar, a mode of address among fuqeers, ... ... 126 

Door, or II ulqa, female ornaments. Append, p. xxi. ... 143,182 

Doo-paee, a variety of magic squares, ' ... ... 231 

Do-pu^^a, dress. Append, p. xii. ... ... 78 

Do-shala, a pair of shawls. Vide dress. Append, p. xii. ... 198 

Dost, a Mohurrum fuqeer, ... ... ... ... 124 

Downa, artcmisiaaustiiaca, Lin. lad’s love, old man or^southernwood, 268 
Dowr, circle; implying repetition, ... ... ... 206,207 

Dowry, ... ... ... ... ... ... 86,89 

Do-zanoo bythna. Gloss. ... ... ... ... 269 

Dozukh, hell (the seven hells), ... ... ... 98 

Dresses. Append. III. p. ix. 

Duff, a kind of tambourin. Mus. Instr. Append, p, liv. 127 

Duff and Surod players, ... ... ... ... ... 68 

Duffalees, a class of wandering devotees, ... ... 192 

Duhee, or Tyar, curdled milk, ... ... ... 71,80,183,272 

Dulleea, rice and milk made of a very thin consistence. Vide Kheer, 66,181 
Dum Mudar, lit. the breath of Mudar. Vide Zinda Sbah Mudar, 162 
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Dumree. a copper coin. Gloss. ... ... ... 3 

Dungal kuvnaywala, (lit. assembler of a crowd), the master of 

ceremonies, 148 

Dnrgah, the sacred shrines of saints. Gloss. ... 21,30,117 

Darood, blessing or benediction, ... ... ^ 113,210 

Durwaysh or fuqeer, a religious mendicant or devotee. ... 196,197 

Dusmasee. Yide Fuqeers, ... ... ... l25 

Dussayra (prop. Dush'hra), the chief Hindoo festival in the 

Deccan, answering to the Z)oo;-^a in Bengal, 122 

Dnstar or Fuggree. Yide Dress. Append, p. ix. ... 199 

Dust-bosee, shake (lit. kiss) hands, ... ... ... 174 

Dusth-bulla or Kur-bulla, q. V. ... ... ... 107 

Dust-punna, a pair of tongs carried by fuqeers, ... ... 128 

Dustugeer. Yide Peer-e Dustugeer, ... ... 155,288 

Dustugeer-walay, an appellation given by the Gyr-muhdees to all 

other sects, 172 

Duster-khwan, a table-cloth ; or rather a floor-cloth, one spread 

on the ground, 74,79 

lord of the, ... ... ... ... 216 


Earths (the seven), ... ... ... 98 

Ebodee, the ashes of the Ood-dan, q. v. ... ... 118 

Eed, least, ... ... ... 33,177,290 

ka Muheena, ... ... ... ... ,,, 172 

ool-Fittur (or Fitr), the feast of alms, ... ... 172,177 

e-liumzan, the Kuinzan feast, ... ... 172,176 

— , Zoha or Qoorbanee, the feast of sacrifice, 64,176,177 

Eedee, a verse, or something relating to the eed (or feast), 
written by schoolmasters on coloured or illuminated paper, 
given to their pupils to exact presents from their parents, 

32,33,64,151,168,174,177 

Eedeeana, holiday presents, ... ... ... 177 

Eed-gah, or Numaz-gah, (Gloss.) Yide plate III, fig. 2. 39,172,176,177 

Eelachee, cardamoms ; a ceremony, ... ... 24 

Eemamein, or nllums, (lit. standards,) ... ... 115,191 

Eemameins, the Sheeahs so called, ... ... 178 

Eemam, a priest, ... ... ... 87,115,281 

azuni, (lit. the great priest) i. e. Huneefa, q. v. 

Jaffur Sadiq, 

INIuhdee. vide Muhdee, 

Shahee, a class of fuqeers (or devotees), 

Zamin, a saint, in whose name vows are made, «. 

— ■ ■■ Zaday, or ullums, q. v. 

Eenam (lit. a gift), land given by government as a reward 


155,183 

171,293 

197 

182 

115 

for 

199 

6 

6 

78,276,279 

41 


services, or as a fee, a pension in land, 

Eeranee, Persians who are all Sheeas, the Sheeas so called, 

Ees, or Esau, 

Eezar. Vide Dress, Append, p. xiv. 

Ehram, the pilgrim’s or the sacred habit. Gloss. 

Enchanters, 

Shsan, thanks, ... ... ... ... ... 216 

Elements (the four), ... ... ... 56,57,204,232,234 

Emambara, a sacred building for the celebration of the Mohurrum, 114 
Executor, ... ... ... 277 


Fairies, specimens of their names, ... ... ... 261 

Fanam, a silver coin. Gloss. ... ... ... 3 

Fanoos-e-kheeal, or Churkhee Fanoos, q. v. Yide plate I, fig. 3, 121 

Farayqa, the night of discernment, ... ... ... ... 166 
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Fftieeha, prayers offered up over oblations, dus. made to saints. 


Page, 


&c. Gloss. 

Daeera kee, the cemetery oblation, 

■ ' ' " Hnzrat Shah kay, or Mowla Allee, 

Asan, 

— Neeut kheyr kee, prayers offered for 

one. 

- " Kundoree ka, 

Sannk. Gloss. 

— — Geearween, 

Feemee. Vide Cookery, Append, p. xliv. 
Fireworks, Append. tX, p. Ixiii. 


113.166,167,179,286,288 

282,285 

183 

179 

the welfare of any 
Gloss. 61,68,283 

164 

1 

167 

22 

168 

98 

66 


Firmaments (the seven), 

Fitnee, rice and milk made of a thicker consistence than k’heer, q. v. 

Fitr, or Iftar. Gloss. 

Fittra, fast offerings. Gloss. ... ... 39,172,173 

Flowers of various kinds — for these, vide the word in the Gloss. 

Food, lawful and unlawful, ... ... ... 275 

Foorat, the river EuphratlB, ... ... ... 107 

Fujur kee Numaz, ... ... ... ... 37,52 

Fuqeer, alias Durwaysh, a devotee, ... 174,187,188,196,199 

Bara-masee, real fuqeer s, ... ... ... 125 

— ' Dus-niasee, the Mohurrum fuqeers so called, ... 125 

'■ s, Mohurrum, ... ... ... 123 

■' ■ ■' » e>Kufaee, or Goorz-mar, ... ... ... 167 

Furash, a sweeper and spreader of carpets, ... ... 255 

Furreed ood Deen, Shukur Gunj, a saint, ... ... 186 

Fursh, carpeting, mat, any thing spread, ... ... 65 

Furz, God^s commands. Gloss. ... ... 38,123 

Wajib. Gloss. 

Kufaeea, ... ... ... ... 170,284 

Futthan (a victor), corrupted into Pu^^han, ... ... 8 

Fyz-e-BiUah, i. e, God’s grace or bounty ships, ... 41 


Gadee, bedding, any thing stuffed, spread on the ^aleeohu to 

sit or lie on, 79 

Gaee-loo^ana, a ceremony so called, ... ... 158,159 

Gfieen-en, singers, girls brought up by the nobility and taught 

dancing and singing, 10 

^aleecha, a small carpet, ... ... ... ... 79 

Games. Append. VI I, p. Ivii. 

Ganja. Vide Glossary. ... ., ... ,,, 

Ga-rro-ree Shah, a Mohurrum fuqeer, ... ... ... 189 

Gaynd, tagetes erecta, Lin. Indian or African marigold, ... 258 

Gayroo-Lal, red ochre, ... ... 127 

Geearween (lit. the eleventh) Dustugeer’s, a feast so called, ... 155 

Gend or Gaynd, tagetes erecta, Lin. Indian or African marigold, 2^ 
Gend-guhwara. \^de Flowers, Gloss. ... ... 143,182 

Genii, their origin, nature, food, names, king, &c. ... 215,217 

G'han^ee, strips of different coloured cloths tied round the ankles 

by Mohurrum fuqeers, 127 

Gliee, stale butter clarified by boiling and straining. 

G'hooghoo, the owl, ... ... ... ... ... 255 

G'hoomna, a dance of the Mohurrum fuqeers, ... 1^ 

G'hoongchee, a small red seed with a black spot, or entirely white, 

forming two varieties, called red ana white goomchee, q. t. ^ 
G'hoonghroo, ankle ornaments. Append, p. xxviii, and Mus. Tnstt, p. E. 
G^oongnee, wheat or Bengal horse-gtam boiled .whole in water 

mUx sugar, 22 
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G'horay, (lit. horses) or K'hoolav G'horay (lit. loose horses), 

a ceremony, 164,182,185 

G'huggree. Mus. Instr. Append, p. li. Vide plate IV, fig. 2, 189 

G^huggree-walay, a Mohurrum fuqeer, ... ... 139 

G'hurra, a large earthen pot. Gloss. 

G'hurree, twenty-four minutes, two and a half making one hour, 25,255,266 
GiUa, or Gulia, q. v. money, 157 

Gingilie oil, ol. sesam. orient., Lin., country (Indian) sweet oil, 16 

Gii&y, or Gul-tukeea, a small round pillow placed under the 

cheek in bed, 79 

Goga, or Zahir peer, a saint, ... ... ... ... 293 

^oT, society; whence Mogol (Mogul), ... ... ... 6 

G^olam, a male slave, .. ... ... 88,80 

Gold mohur, or Ashrufee, a gold coin. Gloss. 

Gom, a flag, a ceremony, ... ... ... ... 162 

Goocliee, a bundle of one hundred betel leaves, ... ... 181 

Gool, fire-balls for the hooqqa. Gloss, p. xciii. 

Qool-ab, rose-water. Gloss. ... ... ... 280 

Gool-ab-pash, a bottle from which rose-water is sprinkled, ... 79 

Gool-cheenee, chrysanthemum Indicum, Lin. Indian chrysan- 
themum, vulgo Christmas-flower, 258 

Goolgeean, Goolgooleean, or Goolgoollay, swollen rice mixed with 


molasses formed into balls. Append. Cook. p. xxxvii, 64,137,179,184 
Goollee, coral. Vide 'J’usbeeh, Gloss. 

Gooloobund, any thing worn in any way about the neck. Dress 

Append, p. x, 127,140,194 

Qoomchee, or Ghoongchee kee jur, abrus precatorius, Lin. or 

wild Jamaica liquorice, 255 

Goor, jaggery, raw sugar, treacle, or molasses, . . ... 272 

Goor-akoo, or Goodakoo, the tobacco for the hooqqa. Gloss. 189 

Goorgee. Dress, Append, p. xiv. ... ... ... 127 

Goorz, a sort of iron club, pointed at one end, and having a knob 

at the other covered with spikes. Vide plate IV, fig. 5, 193,283 

, mar, a class of fuqeers, ... ... ... 157,193 

Goruk-dhunJa, an iron instrument resembling a Chinese puzzle 

carried by fuqeers. Vide plate IV, fig. 6, 196 

Goosaeen, or Suneeasee, a class of Hindu devotees, who go about 

almost naked, 193 

Gosha-nusheen, in retirement, contemplating the Deity, ... 170 

Gosool, baths, or purifications of divine command, 36,49,50,170 

bathing or washing, ... ... ... 275,279 

Goi^e, presents given at the birth of a child, ... ... 4 

Go^ha, narrow gold or silver lace. Vide Kinnaree, ... 127 

Gows-ool-Azum, (the great contemplative) or Dnstugeer, q. v. 155,294 
— — 008 Sumdanee, or Dustugeer, ... ... ... 155 

Guava, or Jam, Umrood, or Siiffree-am, psidlum pyriferum, Lin. 98,258 
Gudeer, a feast celebrated by Sheeahs, ... ... 7,178 

Guhwara, a (swinging) cradle, ... ... ... 18,21 

Gnjra, or Somurrun, bracelets made of coloured thread, worn 

at the Mohurrum, 120,123 

Gujra, formed of flowers. Vide Flowers, Gloss. ... ... 28 

Guleez-Shah, a MohuiTum fuqeer, ... ... ... 140 

Gulia, lit. grain or corn, but here money, ... ... 157 

Oulluy-railna. Vide Sulam, Gloss. 

Gul^ukeea, or Girday, a pillow for the cheek, ... ... 79 

Gun</a, a knotted string tied round the neck of a ohild^ &c. as a 

charm, 253,262 

•T four of any thing, ... ... ... ... 182 
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Cturdoiiee, a silver neck ring, ... ... ... ••• 27 

Gurm-muHsala. Vide Mussala. 

Guroh, a bund or troop (of fuqeers), ... •• ... 124,139 

ttur, leader of ditto, ... ... ... 124,139,161 

6’'ussala, or Moorda-sho, persona wboae office it is to wash the 

bodies of the dead, 278,283,234 

^yr-muhdee. Vide Muhdee, Gloss. ... 1,8,9,171,172 


Hafiz, a celebrated poet, at whose shrine oblations are offered, 186 

-‘—one who knows the whole Qorau by heart, 13,14,47,169 

Hajee, a pilgrim. 

Ruhmut oollah, oblations offered at his shrine, ... 186 

Hajee Ahmuq, and Hajee Bay-wuqoof, Mohurrum fuqeers, 131 

Hajrah (Hagar,) ... ... ... ... 43,44 

Halalkhor, the lowest caste of people in India. Vide Hulalkhor, 149 
Hanee, a proper name. ... .. ... ... 104 

Har. Vide Flowers, Gloss. 

Haris, a proper name, ... ... ... 106 

Hat'h-burtana, a matrimonial ceremony, ... ... 94,97 

Hat'h-kutoray-walay, a Mohurrum fuqeer, ... ... 129 

Hazaree, a ceremony, ... ... ... ... 165 

Huzlrat, the flame of a charm -wick, ... ... 254,256,258 

Hazree, (lit. breakfast) a ceremony, ... ... ... 183 

Heavens, the seven, ... ... ... ... ... 98 

Heemachee, a bag made of the skin of a lamb, used by fuqeers, 196 

Haemael, or Buddhee, q. v. ... ... ... ... 126 

Holla, the seven, 98 

Hijray, eunuchs, ... ... ... ... ... 19 

Hijron ka Taefa. Append. Hi. ... ... ... 29 

fiijree, or Hijrah, the flight of Mohummud ; hence his era 

(16 July, A. D. 622), 7,112 

Hindoos turned Mohurrum fuqeers, ... ... 122,142,156 

Hooma, a fabulous bird. Gloss. 

Hoonnoor-hoseiu kay Fuqeeran, Mohurrum fuqeers, ... 138 

Hooqqa, the pipe and apparatus in which tobacco is smoked in the 

East, 76,137 

Hoor (e-shudeed, the martyr), ... ... ... 107 

Hooroof-e-Tuhjee, the Arabic alphabet, ... 208 

Horoscope, ... ... ... ... ... 12,250 

Hosein, a son of Allee, ... ... ... ... 5,98 

Hosein’s martyrdom, ... ... ,.e ••• ... 00 

Hosein Abdaul, or Baba Wullee, a saint, ... ... 160 

Hoosnein, meaning Hussun and Hosein, ... ... 103,144 

Hoi^da, an open litter fixed on the back of an elephant, in which 

people ride, 142,143 

Howz-e*Kowsur, a fountain in Paradise, ... ... 275 

Huddeea, a ceremony, ... ... ... ... 82,34 

Qoran ke, ditto, ... ... ... ... 33,188 

Hnddeearoo, a kind of ring u.sed at marriages. Append, p. xxvii. 61 
Huddees, the traditions of Mohummud. Gloss. ... 218 


i-Nubuwee, the traditions of the prophet. Gloss. 89 

e-Qoodsee. Gloss. 

Hqj, a pilgrimage. Gloss. ... ... ... ... 41 

Mukkay ka. Vide Mukkay (Mecca), ... ... 41 

Hujooloha, an epithalamium, ... ... ... ... M 

Hujrool-uswud, the black stone at Mecca, ... ... 48 

Hukeem, a physician, a Mohurrum fuqeer, ... ... 132 

Hulal-khor, outcasts, to whom aU sorts of food are considered lawful, 149 



c^li 




p€tg€, 

Huldee, turmeric ; a ceremony, ... ... 6^fi6,82 

—— Maynhdee, a ceremony, ... ... ... 68 

— bytnna, eitting in state, alias Munja bjthna, q. v, 

cnor, a ceremony, ... ... ... ••• 64 

saoo, ditto, ... ... ... ... 65 

Hullali, or Neembolee, neck ornament. Append, p. xxiii. .. 7S 

Htdlah, Hurla, Huldah, or Zungeehur teminalia chebula, Willd. 

cbebulie myrobolan, 35 

Httlqa, or door, ear ornament. Append, p. xxi. ... 156 

Hulwa. Append. Cook V, p. xliv. ... ... ... 183 

Humbulee, one of the four principal Moliummudan sects, ... 160 

Hun^ee, a small earthen pot. Gloss. 

Hunnooman, the Hindoo monkey-god, ... ... 252,258 

Hunslee, or Towq. Append. Orn. IV, neck, ... 182 

Huneefee, one of the four principal Mohummudan sects, 160,276 

Hurla. VideHullah. 

Hurreebay I (lit. a green creeper), or Shookrana, a ceremony, ... 62 

Hurreera. Cookery, Append, p. xlii. ... ... ... 2,31 

Hussnn, a son of Allee, ... ... ... ... 98 

Hussun’s martyrdom, ... ... ... ... 99 

Huwa,Eve, ... ... ... ... .88,216,232 

Huzruth-shah, a name of Mowla Allee, ... ... 183 

— — - Baba Fuqr-ood-Deen, Gunj ool Israr, a saint, ... 186 

Hyat, life, said to be created on the tenth day of Mohurrum, 99 

Qulundur, or Baba, or Bawa-Boodun, a saint. Vide Oors, 181 

Hydur WuUoe, a saint, ... ... ... ... 1«6 

Iblees (Satan), one who despairs of God's mercy, ... ... 216 

Ibraheern (Abraham), ... ... ... 46,88,177 

Iftar, the evening meal during Lent, so called, ... ... 168 

Ink (Indian), receipts for making it, ... ... ... 150 

Ishaq (Isaac), ... ... ... ... ... 6,176 

Islam, the proper name of the Mohummudan religion, ... 107 

Ism, a name, or attribute, ... ... ... 201,206 

— e- A zum, the great attribute of the Deity, ... ... 171 

Jullalee, the terrible attributes, ... ... 201 

Jumalee, the amiable attributes, ... ... 201 

Ismaeel (Ishraaeel) ... ... ... 45,46,176,177 

Ispund, the seed of the Maynhdee, q. v. and Gloss. ... 3,4,32 

Israfeel, the name of an archangel. Vide Jibbreel. Gloss. 

Istugfar, deprecation. Vide Ustup^far, ... ... 53 

Iznee, a fuqeer who acts as a messenger, ... ... 189 

Iznee Shah, a Mohurrum fuqeer, ... ... ... 124 

Izraeel^ the name of an archangel. Vide Jibbreel, Gloss. 

Joe-numaz, a place of pra^'er; vulgo Janeemaz, or Moosulla.Gios8.52,79,174 
Jaffur-bin^Tyar, a proper name, ... ... ... 109,257 

Jageer, land given by government as a reward for services, or as 

a fee, a pension in land, 87,199 

Jalee-moeebund. Vide Flowers, Gloss. 

Jam, any vessel for drinking out of, ... 265 

Jama, Dress. Append. Ill, p. xi. ... 78,123,275 

Jamdanee, a sort of leathern portmanteau, ... ... 70 

Jism-khana, or Sutrunjee, a large carpet, ... ... 70 

Jan (lit. life or soul), an expression of afiTection, ... 10 

Jaree, or Juwar, holcus saccharatus, Un. or great millet, ... 89 

Jaybez, bndal paraphernalia, ... 70,78,97 

Jeeb-cVhilnee, a tongue eeraper, ... ... ••• 70 
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Jh«n<2a, a banner (mudar ka), ... ... ... yS0 

(Dastugeer ka), ... ... ... ... 16& 

Jhar>Shah, a Mohurrum ftiqeer, ... ... ... 13S 

Jewels and ornaments. Append. lY, p. xviii. 

Jhola, a swing. Vide Gubwara. 

Jbol-p'horana, a matrimonial ceremony, ... ... 70,80,97 

kay ghur ray, ditto, ... ... ... 71,80 

Jhoo-^ha, leavings of food, that which has touched food and ia 

thereby defiled, 189 

Jhun(£a, a flag (Dustugeer ka), ... ... ... 150 

— (Mudar ka), ... ... ... ... 160 

Jibbreel, the angel Gabriel. Gloss. 

Jin, genii, ... ... ... ... ... 215 

Jin-noonee, ... ... ... ... 215 

Joad a, a proper name, .. ... ... 103 

Jogeean, Hindu devotees, ... ... ... 135,264 

Joobba, Dress. Append. Ill, p. xi. ... 131,196,199 

Joolwa, a matrimonial ceremony, ... ... 65,85,89,97 

Joomagee, ditto, ... ... ... 94,95,97,288 

Jootee ka jora, a pair of shoes, ... ... 78 

Jooz, a section, what printers technically term a sheet, ... 285 

Jora, a suit of clothes, ... ... ... ... 94 

Jotee, a large lamp made of paste, ... ... ... 263 

Jubbool Arfat, a mountain near Mecca, ... ... 47 

Juch-cbee, a lying-in* woman, ... ... ... 1 

Juddee, a class of Mushaekhs, ... ... ... 198 

Jugglers, ... ... 140,146 

Juhad Fee-subeel -illah, or holy war, ... 107 

Juhaz (lit. a ship), or Bayra, a ceremony, 21,64,66,180,181,288 

Jullaleea, or Kliakeea, a class of fuqeers, ... ... 180,194 

Jullalee Isms, the terrible attributes, ... ... 201 

Jullal-ood-Deerrs Koondon, a ceremony, ... ... 165 

Jumadar, a native officer, ... ... ... 173 

Juraal choowtee, or Jumal bal, a ceremony, ... ... 21 

Jummadee-ool-Akhir, the sixth month, ... ... 180 

Awul, the fifth month, ... ... 67 

Jummalgo^a, or croton nut, ... ... ... 133 

Jummalee Isms, the amiable attributes, ... ... 201 

Jumraa-Oollah, or Jumma Allah, God’s assembly, ... 161,194 

Jummaut khana, a meeting house, ... ... *171 

Jummun Juttee, the founder of a sect of devotees, ... 192 

Jumra, gravel or small stones thrown at pillars representing the 

Devil in the valley of Mina, q. v. 45 

Jun-bhdt, a ceremony, ... ' ... ... ,,, 7l 

Junnut-ool-buqqeea, the name of the cemetery at Medina where 

Hussun was buried. 103 
Juwahir-e-Khurasa, a work alluded to, ... ... 202,266 

Ju war, great millet, holcus saccharatus, Lin. ... ... 1B4|221 

Kaaba. the temple of Mecca, ... ... 43 

Ka-ch ha (or cholna), a cloth worn round the hips, passing between 

^ ^ , the legs, and tucked in behind, 152 

Kafir, an infidel, ... ... ^ 

Kajul, lamp-black, ... ... ... 3,15,79 

Dan, or Kujlotee, a box for holding Kajul or lamp-blaok, * *79 

Mohnee ka, the philter lamp-black, ... 55jr 

KakoOli the tflfts of hair left on both sides of the head', the uitddia 

part being shaved from the forehead to the i»ck, l5i 
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iUcra, a large wick, ... ... ... 220 

Kalik, the eoot which collects under pots, ... ... 15 

— ka tuwa, an iron plate on which wheaten cakes are toasted, 

or kalik collected, 3 

Kan<-ehe6, a ceremony, ... ... ... ... 94 

Xan4ch^haydana, boring the ears, ... ... ... 22.23 

Elara, webera tetrandra, Willd.,or the thorny caraj, ... 253 

Karwa Owleea, a saint, ... ... ... ... 186 

Karwan, caravan, ... ... ... ... ... 105,178 

Xat>Bawa*Sahib, the name of a saint, ... ... 180 

Khadeema, servants in charge of tombs, mosques, &c. ... 47 

Khakeean, or Jullaleea, q. V. ... ... ... ... ... 130 

Khak-e>Shufia. Vide Tusbeeh, Gloss. 

Khalee muheena, the tenth month, ... ... 172 

Khan, a title of the Putthans, q. v. ... ... 89 

Khaijee, schismatics ; the Soonnees so called by the Sheeas, 6,7 

Kharwa, a kind of coarse red cotton cloth, ... .., 79 

Khas-burdur, a match-lock man in a great man's retinue, 142 

Kheelafut, depatyship, the dignity of khuleefa (Caliph), 187,188,199 
K'heeleean. Vide Dhan kay K^heeleean. 

K'heer, or Sheerbirrinj. Cook. Append, p. xliv. ... 66,188,261 

kee hundee, the kheer pot, a ceremony, ... 160 

K^hichra. Append, p. xxxiv. ... ... ... 148 

K'hich-ree. Append, p. xxxiii. 

—— kee Russnra, a ceremony, ... ... ... 19 

Khidmutee, the sweeper, an attendant of a mosque, ... 87 

Khilaut, a dress, a robe of honour, ... ... 94,173,187 

K'hind-rray shah, a mohurrum fnqeer, ... ... 140 

Khoaja (com. Khaja), a man of distinction, a gentleman. 

■ " - ' Bnnda nuwaz, q. v., the name of a saint, ... 191 

— — Khizur, the saint of waters, ... 21,66,67,181,292 

•— — Buha-ood-deen Nuqshbund, the founder of the 

Nuqshbundee fuqeers, 195 

— Zada^^, ... ... ... ... 10 

Khoan, a large tray, ••• ... ... ... 18 

Khwancha, a small tray, ... ... ... 265 

Khoan-posh, or Toraposh, a tray -lid, ... ... 79 

Khoan-waday, (com. Khanwaday), lineage, or household of 

fuqeers, so called, 190 

K^odon-garoM, a Mohurrum fuqeer, ... ... 138 

Khogeer, a native saddle, a pack-saddle, ... ... 186 

Shah, a Mohurrum fuqeer, ... ,,, 186 

Khomasee, a particular kind of magic square, . . 281,284 

K'hoolay-ghoray. Vide Qhoray, a ceremony, ... 164,165 

Khoolee, a proper name, ... ... ... 110 

Khoolfaee, a class of Mnshaekhs, ••• ••• ... 198 

Khooshka. Vide Rice, . . ••• ... ... 2 

Khootba, an oration or sermon, ... ... 111,112,169,173 

K^opca, dried kernel of the cocoa-nut. Gloss. 

oh^hilnay kee chowkee, an instrument for rasping the 

kernel of the cocoa-nut, 80 

K'hujoor. Vide Tusbeeh, Gloss. 

Khuleefa (vulgo Caliph), a deputy or successor. Gloss. ... 109 

a Mohurrum fuqeer, ... ... ... 124 

Klinllee, oil cakes. Gloss. ... ... ... 26 

Khun, the date of the moon, ... ... ...^ 112,113 

Khunjeeree, a small tambourine. Mus. Instr. Append. Ihr. 135 

K^iuTran-waa, woodenj pattens, ... ... ... 42 
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Kliarray-pan ba»/n a, a ceremony, ... •• 

K'hurree, pipeclay, ... ... • • . • • • 

Khuttab, the father of Oomur, ... 

Khuteeb,» priest 

Khutna, circumcision, ... ... ... ... w.isw 

Khutum, the seal or conclusion, a term in the science of exorcism, 3 i)d,Z07 

— e Qoran, reading through of the entire Qoran, 116,156,286 

Khwaja Moyeen ood Deen cliishtee, ... ••• 

Kihla. VideQibla, . ^ tor 

Kiiinaree, broad gold or silver lace. Vide Gotha, ... 

Kishtee, a kind of tray, ... ... ••• ••• 

— or kuchkole, a cup or bowl (generally of begg^ars), • 


^ fuqeer*8 wallet, 189, ld6 

— — Elias, ke, a boat, ship, vessel, bark. Vide Juhaz, 

Kneeling. Vide Dozanoo bythiia, ... ... ••• 

Kodalee, a spade, ' ... ... 

mama, to dig with the spade, a ceremony, ... lAo 

Kolsa, a king crow, ... ... ... ••• 

Kofee (Cufa), name of a town, ... ... 

Koolsoom, 11 086111*8 sister, .. ... ... 103,110 

Koolthee, Madras horse-gram. Glycine tomentosa, Lin. Dolichos 

bifiorus. Roxb. xxxix. 

Koondon, or Koonday, a large earthen pot, ... 165,182,263 

Syed Jullal ood Deen*8, a ceremony, ... 1^ 

Koondnl, or Pogol, large Hindoo earrings, ... ... 1^^ 

Koornish. Vide Sulam, Gloss. ... ... ... ^ 

Koorsee, the eighth heaven, ... ... ••• ' 

Koorta. Vide Dress, Append, X, ... 

Koossoom, safflower, or bastard saffron, oartbamus tinctor!u«,Lin.Glo8s.78 
Kordulbi, or Kurdora, a string tied round the waist, to which a 

lungotee is fastened, 136,192 

Korla, or Kora, cat-o’-nine-tails (or rather of one tail), 127 

Kothmeer, the coriander plant. Append, p. xxix, xlvii. 

Kot-wal, a Mohurrum fuqeer, ... ... 124,132 

Kown-ul, the two outsides of the house on either side of the door, 

so called. Vide Kuwa-wul, 3 

Kowra, a large shell ; Kowree, a small one, ... 134,145 

Kowra-kowree, by fnqeers meant for money, ... 126 

Kubab. Append. Cook. V, xxxvii. ... ... 177 

Kubeer Pun/hee, a saint, ... ... ... 186 

Kuch-kole, or Kish tee, a fuqeer’s wallet, ... 189,196 

Kuchoor, curcuma zerumbet, Roxb., or zerumbet zedoary. Vide 

Abeer, Gloss. 

Kuffun, a shroud, ... ... ... ... 279 

Kufgeer, a skimmer ... ... ... ... 79,143 

Kufnee, or Alfa, a fuqeer *s dress. Gloss. ... ... 124,189 

Kiijlo^ee, or Kajiil-Dan, q. v. ... ... ... 79 

Kuleeja, the liver, ... ... ... 224,253,268 

Kuleejee, the pluck ; viz. the heart, liver, lungs, spleen, and kidneys 

of animals, 16,221 

Kulma, the creed. 

phurna, to repeat the creed, one of the points relating to 

practice. Gloss. 37,126 

Kulma e-Shuhadut, the martyrdom creeds, ... 189,277^79 

e>Tumjeed, ... ... ... ... 189 

— e-Towheed, ... ... . . 189 

c-Rud-e-Koofoor, ... ... ... ... 189 

■ e-ty-uh, or ty-eeb, ... ... ... 189,277,280 
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Shureeat, the five creedA, ... ... 169 

Knliindur. Prop. Qulandur, q. v. 

Kulas kay m&t^, or Jholkay ^hurray, a matrimonial 

ceremony, ... 70,71,94,96,97 

"■■■■ ■ ■ — oo/hana, ditto, ^ ... ... ...^ 94 

Kumkhwab (vnlg. Xingoob), ailk interwoven with gold or silver 

flowers, 27,228 


Xnmeez. Vide Qumees. 

Knmmul-shah, a Mohurrum fuqeer, ... .. ... 136 

Knmmurbund. Dress. Append, p. xii. . . 118 

Kunch neean, kay nkuh. Vide Gloss. ... ... 62 

Kunohnee ka taela. Mus. Instr. Append, p. 1. 

Xnndoree, a ceremony, ... ... ... 164,182 

Beebee Fateema kee, ditto. ... ... ... 183 


Fateeha kee, ditto, ... ... ... 164 


' Rujiib kee, ditto, ... ... ... 164 

Xnnggun, bracelets, ... ... ... 72,78,92,94 

— - kholna, a ceremony, ... ... ... 92,97 

Xnnggay, a comb, ... ... ... ... 79 

Kungooray, small triangular lumps made of Tholee. 2,94 

Kunjur, a hawker of fruits and vegetables, ... ... 23 

Knnkee, ground rice, or the scraps that fly off in pounding rice to 

separate it from the husks, 2 

Knn^ha, a necklace or rosary of large beads made of silver, crystal, 

or the earth of Kurbulla. Gloss. 124,189 


Knnz-ool-Gurraeb, the title of a work, ... ... 109 

Knrb-bulla (err. Kurbula), the name of a place in Iraq where 

Hussun is buried, 48,107,144 


— - kay roydan, the plain where Hosein was slain, ... 144 

Xnrdora. Vide Kordulla, ... ... ... ... 136 

Knreem ood Deen, oblations offered at his shrine, ... 186 

Knrra (pi. Xurray), a ring worn on the wrists, ankles, Ac. Orn. 

Append, p. zxv and xxiz. 128,228 

Xnrrahee, a flat vessel of iron, brass, or earth, in which food is 

boiled or fried, 184,264 

Korrunj kay tail (01. dalbergiss arborese, Willd.), ... 224 

Kussub, penance, a term used in the science of exorcism, ... 200 

Kossnr kay gAur (lit. fractional house), a term used in forming 

magic squares, 231 

Kusnnd ka ku^ora, a cnp made of bell-metal, ... ... 266 

Ku/ar, a dirk or dagger carried by fuqeers, ... ... 127,196 

Xuwway shah, a Mohurrum fuqeer, ... ... 129 

Knwn-wnl. Vide Kown-ul, ... ... 181 


Lahowl. Vide Gloss. 45,222 

Lakh^, a hundred thousand, ... ... ... 86 

Lemonade. Append, p. zliv. 

Libas, a suit of clothes, ... .•• ... •• 94 

Life, when created, ... ... ... ... 119 

Ififfufa. Vide Lumifa. 

Lodee, or Lot, from whom a description of Patthans have 

descended, 8 

Locmg, or Loongges. Vide'Dress, Append, p. ziii. 

Lo^a, or Tumbsloo. Gloss. ... ... 186,265 

Lowh, the tablet on which the decrees of the Deity are written, 99 

Lubbay, a class of people who sell beads, predous atones, Ac. 160 


Lnch-ohlia, a necklace worn tight round the neck^ Om. Append. 

p. zatii. 


78,87 
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Lnch-ka, or Mohur-punkhee, alias Juhaz, q. v., plate IV, fig. 8. 181 

liXiddoo. Cook, sweetmeats. Append, p. xlvi. ... 28 

" bandhna, folding hands^ a ceremony, ... ... 22 

Luffafa, a sheet used in shrouding the dead, ... ... 279 

Luggun, a large flat hollow utensil in the form of a basin, ... 80 

Luhud-bhuma (lit. filling the grave), a ceremony, ... 287 

Lunggot, Lungota, or Lungotee, a cloth worn between the legs. 

Dress, Append, p. xiii. 192,197 

Lunggree, a large shallow pan used for kneading dough, and at 

meals for serving rice, Ac. 80 

Lunggur (lit. anchor), a string of flowers or leaves, a ceremony, 141,182 

neekalna, a ceremony, ... ... ... 141 

Lu^kun-niuhbun, a silk twist for the Choow^ec, ... 72 

Lyla, a Mohurrum fuqeer, ... ... ... 127 

Lyl-o-nuhar. Vide Tusbeeh, Gloss. 

Lylut ool mobarik, the blessed night, ... ... 166 

Qudur, the night of power, ... 170,171 

Qudur *s shub-baydaree, a ceremony, ... 168 

Maash,pbaseolu8 max, black gram, ... ... ... 258 

Mahee Duu</ee, fish bones. Vide Tusbeeh, Gloss. 

" Mooratib, insignias denoted by the figure of a fish and two 

balls carried as ensigns upon elephants before kings and nobles, 115 
Mahtabee, cloth on which is pasted devices of the heavenly bodies 

in gold or silver, 153 

Migoon. Vide Gloss. ... ... ... ... 30 

Maleeda, or Mulleeda. Append, p. xlv. ... ... 153 

Malik Ryhan Sahib, oblations offered at his shrine, ... 186 

Malukee, one of the four principal Mohnmmudan sects^ 160 

Manda, a kind of bread, ... ... ... ... 20 

Mangnee (lit. asking), i, e. in marriage, a ceremony, 59,60,62 

Mangoe pickle. Append, p. xlvi. 

Mapullay (Moplays), a class of Mohummudans wbo inhabit the 

Malabar coast in the Peninsula of India, Append, p. xiii. 160 
Mareea, the jungle (err. plain) of Kurbulla. ... 107 

Mariq (lit. fiame without smoke, i. e. wind), genii formed of it, 215 

Marijin nubooa, the title of a work, ... ... 166 

Maroo, two antelope horns in opposite directions joined at 

their bases ; carried by fuqeers, 127,196 

Marriage, ... ... ... ... ... 65 

Martyrs, twenty descriptions of persons become so, ... 48 

Marwaree, a class of Hindoos inhabiting Marwar. A most 

industrious race of merchants, 140 

Masha. Vide Weights, Append. II. 

Mata (lit. the small-pox), a Hindoo deity who is worshipped for 

averting the small-pox, 185 

Ma&t kay bhajee, araaranthus tristis, Lin. a green, 180,184 

Maweea, a proper name, ... .. ... 99,111 

Maykh Shah, a Mohurrum fuqeer, ... ... 138 

Mayla (lit. a fair), an assemblage of fuqeers so called, 144',158,189 

Maynbdee, or henna (Gloss.), ... ... 68,69,258 

called Taboot or Mosjid, ... 68,73,153,157 

— ■ - - night of, ... .. ... ... 117 

May raj, as^nsion (the Prophet’s) ; ... ... 164 

Maywa, viz, Ohoorway. Sugar and Phootanay, ... 1^ 

May way ka Tubuq, the fairy fruit- tray, ... ... 259,261 

Mayzuna, higher than a ohubootra, with steps to mount by, 52 

Meals, Moosulman. Vide kbana, Gloss. 
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Measures. Append. 11, p. vii. 

Meean, master or friend, an address expressive of kindness, 10,186,260 

— kee kuvraliee, a ceremony, ... ... ... 184 

Meeana. Vide Palkee, Gloss. ... ... ... 73,91 

Meehree, a woman’s side locks, ... ... ..., 98 

Meekaeel, the archangel Michael. Vide Jibbreel, Gloss. 

Meeiia-bazav, or Mina Bazar, q. v. ... ... 42,45 

Meer, a title by which Syeds are called, ... ... 6 

Meeran Mohy-ood-Deen, or Dustugeer, ... .... 155 

Meerza, or Mirza, a chief or prince, ... ... ... 9 

Meer-zada, a title of Moosulmans, ... ... 10 

Meesee, dentifrice. Gloss. ... ... 30,79,81,82,83 

— Dan, a box for bolding Meesee, ... ... 79 

Meetha Polaoo. Vide Polaoo, Cook. Append, xxxi. ... 59 

Mica, or Ubruk, ... ... ... 72,113,121 

Mimbur, a pulpit, the minarets of a mosque, ... 52,114,173 

Mina Bazar, Mina a valley near Mecca, ... ... 42,45 

Miracles related, ... ... ... ,,, 162 

Miraj. Vide Mayraj, ... ... ... ... 164 

Mirwaha, or Badkush, a fan, ... ... ... 196 

Mishqal, a weight. Append. II, Weights ... ... 40 

Miswak, a kind of toothbrush. Gloss. ... ... 49,67 

Moashur, a variety of magic squares, ... ... 231,237 

Mogol (Mogul), ... ... ... ... 1,5, 6, 9 

a Mohurrum fuqeer, ... ... ... 134 

Mohnee ka kajul, the philter^lamp-black, ... ... 227 

Mohummudanism, ... ... ... ... 37 

Mohur punkhee, Bayra, Kisbtee, or Juhaz. Vide plate IV, fig. 1, 181,292 
Mohurrum, the first month, ... ... ... 98,149,288 

festival, ... ... ... 64,98,112,113 

•— — — fuqeers, ... ... ... ... 123 

Nuzur-o-Nyaz, ... ... ... 143 

Moobariz khan, 8 ceremony, ... ... ... 183 

Moochee-walay, or Moocheemen. Vide Gloss. ... 73 

Mooduwir, a circle, implving repetition, ... ... 206,207 

Moo^a, jasminum unaulatum, Lin. the wavy-leaved jessamine, 258 
Moojawir, a proprietor or landlord of Ashoor-khanas (lit. a sweeper 

of, or one attached to a mosque), 118 

Moolhid'nooma, lit. resembling infidels, ... ... 192 

MooUa (impr. Moolna), a doctor or learned man, 56,252,258 

Moonajat, supplication, ... ... ... 53,55,173,174 

Moone^un, shaving, a ceremony, ... ... 18,20,288 

Moong kay DM. Vide Dal. 

Moonkir and Nukeer, two angels who examine the spirits of the 

depart^ in the tomb. Vide Jibbreel in Gloss. 283 

Moonshee, a secretary or teacher (the celestial Mercury so called), 13 
■ or registrar, the Eternal (the Almighty so called), 99 

Moonuqa, a species of raisins, ... ... ... 174 

Mooraqibba, contemplating the Deity, with the head bowed down 

between the knees. 

Mooratib. Vide Mahee, ... ... ... 116 

Moorch'hul, a fan for driving away flies, especially of peacock's 

feathers. Vide plate III, %. 3, 116,118,143,260 

Moorda furoosh, a caste whose business it is to carry the dead, 135 

— -sho, or Gussaia, persons who wash the bodies of the desd, 278 
Mooreed, a disciple (male or female), ... ... 187,288 

Moormoora, a kind of food; rice messed flat and eaten raw 

(Snakesp.), 
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Moorshud, an instructor or Bpitural guide, ... ... 187,198 

Moortooza Allee, a name of Allee, q. v. ... ... 167 

Moorubba, a kind of magic square, ... ... 231,233 

Moosa (Moses), ... ... ... ... .. 88 

Sohag, the founder of a sect of devotees, 194 

Ushurree, a proper name, ... ••• ... 101 

Moosafir Shah, a Mohurrum fuqeer, ... ... 134 

Mooshaliidda, the contemplation or vision of future, absent, or 

invisible things. 

Mooshata, a female jester, ... ... ... 90 

Mooslim, a proper name, ... ... ... ... 104 

Moostussa, a variety of magic square, ... .. 231,237 

Moosubba, a variety of magic square, ... ... 231,235 

Moosuddus, a variety of magic square, ... ... 231,235 

Moosul, a long wooden pestle, . . ... ... 81,129 

Moosulla, or Jae numaz, q. v. . . ... 52,211 

Moosulman dinner-party described, ... ... 73 

— cookery. Append. V, p. xxix. 

Moosummum, a variety of magic square, ... ... 231,236 

Moo/koolay, balls of paste boiled (dumplings), ... 221 

Moo/i'hee band'hna, crawling on all fours, ... 22,23 

Mootuwullee, superintendent or treasurer of a mosque, ... 87 

Moozafur. Cook. Append, p. xxxi. ... ... 64 

Moozduluffa, an oratory between Arafat and Minar near Mecca, 45 

Moplays, see Mapullay, Append, p. xiii. ... ... 160 

Moqbirra, a mausoleum, ... ... ... 282 

Moqueish, gold or silver thread, ... ... 78,82,83 

Motoe, pearls, rosaries made of them. Vide Tusbeeh, Gloss. 

Mousul, the name of a city on the western bank of the Tigris, ... 102 
Mowazun, a public crier to sumomn to prayers, ... 61,87,169 

Mowla Allee, a name of Allee, q. v. ... ... 165,177,288 

Mowlood, poetry chaunted before the bier of a deceased person 

when carried out, ... 281 

Mowluwce Meer Askaree, oblations offered at his shrine, ... 186 

Mowzeean (lit. noxious things), or vices, ... ... 200 

Mozurriq, gilt or illuminated paper on which are pasted devices 

ill gold leaf, ... 33 

Mudareea, or Tiibqateea, a class of fuqeers, ... ... 192 

Mudar ka Astana. Vide Astana, ... ... ... 159 

ch'handa, alias Bhunc?ara, ... ... 64,66,67 

— — ' j'hunrfa, a ceremon3% ... ... ... 159 

Mudawuntee, an intemuncio, or a go-between, ... 66 

Mudeena nuqsha, Medina-picture, ... ... 120 

Mudh-e-Hosein, the praises of Hosein, ... 147 

Mudud, an intoxicating beverage. Gloss. ... 196,276 

Mugrib, sunset. Vide Numaz, ... ... 168 

Muhboob-e-soobhanee, or Dustugeer, ... ... 155 

Muhdee. Vide Glossary, ... ... ... 171,293 

walay, the name' by which the Gyr-muhdees call themselves, 172 

Muheena, doodh ka, ... ... ... ... 172 


— — ~ eed kay, ... ... ... ... 172 

■ khalee, ... ... ... ... 172 

Mujnoon, a Mohnrrum fuqeer, ... ... , , , 126 

Mii|zoob (lit. abstracted), a class of fuqeers, ... . 197 

Mukkay ka huj, the Mecca pilgrimage, ... ... ’ 37 41 

Mukroo, any thing which the Prophet abstained from himself, ^ 

without enjoining others to do so, 276 

Mulleeda. Vide Maleeda, ... ... , I53 

MuUung, a Mohurrum fuqeer, ... ... 12 
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J'age, 

Mullung fuqeers, an order of devotees, . . ... 160,192 

Muiuat or Death, created on the tenth day of Mohurmin, 99 

Mun, or Maund, forty seers or eighty pounds, 183,276 

Monday, a kind of sweetmeat, ... ... ... 183 

Mundeel. Dress, Append, p. ix. ... ... 78 

Muncfup, a canopy, ... ... ... ... 68 

Mimdwa, a pandau], a temporary shed constructed of bamboos 

and mats, 70 

Mundway kay Beebeean, a ceremony, ... ... 70,71,78 

' kay K'hana, a ceremony, ... 71 

Miinja, or Nayoota, presents, a ceremony. Gloss. ... 18,24,25 

— by^hna, sitting in state, a ceremony, ... ... 27,64 

Munjeera. Mus. Instr. Append, p. Ivi. ... 19,21,22 

Mnnjun, tooth-powder. Gloss. ... ... ... 49 

Muqna, a veil, ... ... ... ... 88,86 

Murdaii-ool-gyb, or Hijal-ool-gyb, q. v. ... ... 266 

Murseea, an elegy, dirge, or funeral eulogium . Gloss. 113,148 

■ — ■■ nowh, lamentations, mourning over the dead, 116,144 

— Khwanee, repeating or singing the Murseea, ... 116 

Murwa, a mountain near Mecca, ... ... ... 43 

origanum majorana, Lin. sweet maijoram, ... 258 

Murwan, a proper name, ... ... ... ... 103 

Musah, or Mussub, q. V. ... ... ... 49,279 

Musan, the place where Hindoos burn their dead, ... 230 

Mushaekh, holy men, divines, ... ... 187,198 

Mushroo, stuff of silk and cotton, ... ... 27,261 

Musical Bands and Instruments. Append. VI, p. lix. 

Musjid, a mosque. Gloss. 

Masjid ool Huram, the sacred or inviolable temple ^. e. the Kaaba, 43 
— - or Taboot, or Maynhdee, q. V. ... ... 163 

Mussala Gurm. Vide Chukoleean, Gloss. 

Thuiida. Ditto, p. Ixxi. 

Mussoor, a kind of pulse, ervum lens, Lin. ... 283 

Mussub. Vide Gloss. 

Mu^kee, a small earthen pot or jar, ... ... 84,157 

shah, a Mohurrum fuqeer, ... ... 132 

Mutloob, the object or thing wished, ... ... ... 209 

Muzar-ool-Hurara, the holy monument near Mecca, ... 45 

Muzhubee, the Sheeahs so called, ... ... ... 6 

Myda. Vide Ata, Gloss. 

Nadulee, a kind of stone worn round the neck. Gloss. ... 239 

Naet, or Nuwaet, a sub-sect among Moosulmans. Vide Nuwa-ay-tay, 9 
Nafbulna (lit. shifting of the navel), a disease, ... ... 246 

Nahown, the fairy bath, ... ... 254,257,258,259,261 

Nakhoda (from Naoo, a vessel, and Khoda, lord or master), a ship 

captain, 162 

N&l-sahib (lit. Mr. Horse-shoe), an Ullum, q. v. Vide plate II, 

fig. 9. 116,118,119,146 

Namum, the marks Hindoos make on their foreheads, ... 253 

Nan, leavened bread. Cook. Append, p. xxxv. ... 285 

Nanuk-ahah, or Nanuk Pun^hee, a Mohurrum fuqeer, 138,186 

Naqoos, a bell or conch-shell. Vide Note, ... ... 51 

Nara, the tape or band for the trowsers, ... ... 78,81 

Nariellee, juice (or toddy) of the coooanut tree, ... 196 

Narsinga, or Nursoo, v., a Hindoo deity. Vide Diagram No. 10, 224 
Nayoota, or Munja, i e, presents carried in state, a ceremony. 

Gloss. 18,24,25 
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Neekah, the solemnization of matrimony, 85,89,97 

• ka seegah, the marriage contract, ... ... ... 86 

Neema, Drees. Append, p. xii. ... ... ... ... 78 

Neembolee, Om. Append, p. xxiii. .. ... ... 78 

Keeut, a vow, ... ... ... ... 53,168,281 

— kheyr kee Fateeha. Vide Fateeha, ... 61,63,283 

l^eeza, a lance; carried about at the Mohurrum, ... ... 118 

Mekmundun, a saint, venerated, ... ... ... 186 

Kisbut, or Mangnee, q. v. ... ^ ... ... ^ 62 

l«^issab (lit. alm^, the repeating an attribute of the Deity a certain 

number of times, 201,206 

Kowbut, instruments of music sounding at the gate of a great man 

at certain intervals, 39,65,83 

Now-roz, new year’s day, ... ... ... ... 290,291 

Nufil (pi. Nuflen), a voluntary act of devotion. Vide Gloss. 38,52,170 
Nuhur, a fast so called, ... ... ... ... 176 

Kukeer, name of an angel. Vide Moonkir and Jibbreel in Gloss. 283 
Numaz, prayer. Gloss. ... ... ... ... ... 49 

— ■ 1. Fujur kee, morning prayer, ... ... ... 37,52 

- ■■ ■ 2. Zohur kee, mid-day prayer, ... ... 38,52 

3. Ussur kee, afternoon prayer, ... ... 38,52 

— ■' ■ 4. Mugrib kee, sunset prayer, ... ... 38,52 

— 5. Aysha kee, evening prayer, ... ... 38,52 

e-Ishraq, at7^ a. H. J 

— e-Chasht, at 9 a. H. f particular forms of prayer 

— — — e-Tuhujjood, after 12 p. m. I not of divine command, 38 

e-Turraweeh, after 8 a. H. ) 

—— e-Junaza, the funeral service, ... ... ... 110 

gah, or Eedgah. Vide plate III, fig. 2, 39,172 

kurna, praying, one of the points of tiie Mohummudan religion, 37 

Numuck chushee, a ceremony, ... ... ... 60,64 

Nuqara, a kettle drum. Mus. Instr. Append, p. Iv. ... 39,83,181 

Nuqarchee, a small drum, ... .. ... 142 

Nuqday ka jora, or Chooreean. Wrist ornament. Append, p. xxvii. 69,261 
Nuqeeb-K)ol-Foqra, a Mohurrum fuqeer, ... ... ... 124 

Nuqlee shah, a Mohurrum fuqeer, ... ... 136 

Nuqol. ... 145,285 

Nuqshbundeea, a class of fuqeers or devotees, ... ... 195 

Nuqshabundeea, a Mohurrum fuqeer, ... ... 130 

Nurseea, a Hindoo deity, ... ... ... ... ... 185 

Nursoo, alias Narsinga, fourth Aootar of Vishnoo. Vide Diagram 

No. 10, ... 224 

Nuth'. Vide Nose Orn. Append, p. xxii. ... ... 78,137 

Nuth'-nee, a small ring worn in the nose, usually by children. 

Ditto, p. xxiii. 182 

Nuway-ay-tay, or Naet, q. v., a sub-sect among Moosulmans, 1,8 

Nuwwab (Nabob), a governor of a town or district, ... 137,176 

Nuzur o Nyaz, vows and oblations. Gloss. ... .* 179 

, the Mohurrum, ... ... ... ... 143 

Nyaz. Mohurrum kee, the Mohurrum oblations, ... ... 143 

—— Oollah, offerings in the name of God, ... ... 179,183 

- Russool, offerings in the name of the Prophet, ... 183,275 

Ohud, a mountain about four miles to the north of Medina, where a 

memorable battle, in which the Prophet was engaged, t^k place, 152 

ObalaChawuL Vide Rice, ... ... 3 

God, Benzoin or Benjamin. Glass. ... ... ... 65,278 

— dan, a box for holding the frankincense, 118,156 
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God buttee, frankincense pastiles (prop. Uggur kee buciee, q. v.), 124,276 

ka ekka, a metallic receptacle for pastiles, ... 80 

■■■- kay jhar, a tree formed of Benjamin pastiles, ... 141 

— — soz, a censer to burn ood in, ... ... 116 

Oogal, or Peek, q.v., that which is spit out after chewing betel-leaf, 184,260 

dan, a spittoon, ... ... ... ... 80 

Oollah Ruhum kay Pincfeean. Vide Ruhum, a ceremony, ... 179 

Oou^ Shah, a Mohurrum fuqeer, ... ... 141 

Oors, oblations or oiferings to a saint ; also called Churagan (lit. 

lamps or illuminations). Gloss. 123,153,155,169,160,161,175,177,185 

e Tubbur-e-Alum, a ceremony, ... ... 161 

Bawa Booifun, alias Hyat Qulundur, a ceremony, ... 161 

Bawa Fuqur-ood-Deen, a ceremony, ... ... 161 

Orhnee. Dress, Append, p. xvi, ... ... ... 18 

Ornaments. Append. IV, p. xviii. 


Padd^, or Dhan. Vide Rice, Append, xxxiv. ... 282 

Paee-jama. Dress, Append, p. xiii. ... ... ... 70 

Pi^odas, a Madras gold coin equal to three rupees and a half, 254 

PaVhur. Vide Flowers, Gloss. ... ... ... 82 

Palampore (correct. Pullung-posh), q. v. ... ... 79 

Palkee, or Palankeen. Vide Palkee, Gloss. ... 80,92 

Pan, betel-leaf, piper betel, Lin. 

dan, betel-box, ... ... ... ... 79 

kee Beera, betel-leaf-parcel. Gloss. ... ... 80,81 

— k'hurray, banfna, a ceremony, ... ... ... 60 

oo^hana, a ceremony, ... ... ... 60 

■ ■■' - ■ soopeearee, betel. Vide Gloss. 

Paoora minut, or Paoon mayz, the measuring for the wedding garments,70,97 
Paoo^, a kind of lamp, ... ... ... ... 167 

Paysh-qubz, a particular kind of dagger carried by fuqeers, ... 196 

Paytara, a large, or Paytaree, a small rattan box, ... 79,146 

Peek, or Oogal, q. V. ... ... ... ... 184,260 

dan, or Oop^l-dan, q, V. .. 80 

Peepul, ficus religiosa, Lin. the poplar leaved fig tree, ... 118,150 

Peer, a spiritual guide or saint, ... ... ... 187,198 

— — Deedar kay koontfon, a ceremony, ... ... 180 

— Jiilal, oblations offered at his shrine, ... ... 186 

e-Dustugeer kay Geearween, ditto, ... 155 

Millaoo kay pindeean, ditto, ... ... ’... 180 

— ^ Shittab kay pinc^eean, a ceremony, ... ... 180 

— • Puttaree, an agate. Vide Tusbeeh, Gloss. 

Peeran, or Ulluras, q, V. ... ... 1 J 5 

— — Char, the fourteen saints from whom all fuqeers have 

. . . descended, ... 190 

" e-Peer, the saint of saints, i. e. Dustugeer, q. v. ... 156 

Peefalee Sheernee, cakes of raw sugar, ... ... ... 182 

Peshwaz, or Tilluck. Dress, Append, p. xvi. ... * 18 70 

P'hay^, a small turban. Dress, Append, p. ix. . 196 

P’hoql. Vide Flowera, Gloss. ^ 

— churhana ; alias Z^earut, or Teeja, q. v. 

— kee chuddur. Vide Flowers, Gloss. 

!” ■ el ka tail, odoriferous oil. Gloss. 

peenana, a ceremony, ... 

— — ^ Tuboq, the (fairy) fiower tray, 

Soongnee, any sweet-scented flower, enclosed in a 

cloth for i^e bride to smell, 


P'hoofanay (err. Poothanee), pamhed Bengal horse-gram, 


286 

163,280,286 

35 

80 

269 

piece of 

78 

... 84,123 
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Pice, corrupt, of Pysa, a coin. Gloss. ... ... ... 2 

Pindfeeaw, ... ... ... ... ... 179,180 

Planets (the seven), ... ... ... 11,204 

their dispositions, ... ... ... ... 13 

Plays (Children’s). Append. VIII, p. lix. 

Pogool, alias Koonc^ul, large Hindoo ear-rings. Vide Append, p. xxii. 135 
Polaoo. Moos. Cook. Append. V, p. xxix. 

Pool-sirat, the bridge between Heaven and Hell. Gloss. ... 176 

Poonggee. Mus. Instr. Append, p. 1. Vide plate V, ... ... 139 

Poor, (lit. full) a ceremony so called, ... ... ... 154 

Pooreeaw, a ceremony, ... ... ... ... 60,63 

- , Cook, Append, p. xxxvi. ... ... ... 63,94 

kay choon^ee^ ... ... ... ... 80 

Poorun, ceremony, ... ... ... ... ... 183 

Posht-khar, an artificial hand with a longhandle for scratching the back, 195 
Pote, glass beads. Orn. Append, p. xxiii. ... ... 88 

ka luch-chha, a necklace o£ strings of black glass beads, ... 87 

Presents, made on particular occasions, ... ... ... 25 

Puberty (male), ceremonies observed at, ... ... 36 

(female), ditto. Vide Virginity, ... ... 35 

Pucbar ka putta, ... ••• ... ... ... 4 

Pucheesee, a celebrated game. Append, p. Iviii, plate VII, fig. 2. 
Pudduck. Orn. Append, p. xxiii. ... ... ... ... 67 

Pugree. Dress, Append, p. ix. ... ... ... ... 78,275 

Puk'hal, a large leather bag for holding water, carried on bullocks, 143 
Pukhawuj. Mus. Instr. Append, p. Iv. ... ... ... 184 

Puleeta, a charm, ... ... ... 219,223,231,256 

Pular ka p'bool, butea frondosa, kocnig. ... ... ... 92 

Pulgoond'hun, the plaiting of a girl's side-locks, a ceremony, 27 

Puliung, a cot, ... ... ... ... ... 79 

* — ■ ■ ■ posh, (corrupt Palampore), a coverlet, ... ... 79 

Punchee, a cloth worn by Hindoos about the loins, ... 135 

Punja-e-Hyduree. Vide plate II, fig. 10, ... ... ... 115 

Pnnjaet, a part of a chapter in the Qoran, ... ... 83 

Punjay, alias Ullums, q. v. ... ... ... ... 115 

Punjayree, or caudle. Vide Gloss. ... — ... 2 

Punjutun, the five, viz. Mohummud, Allee,Fatima,Hus8un,andHo8ein,5J.25 
Pnnk'ha, a fan carried by fuqeers, ... ... ... 196 

Purda, a curtain, ... ... ... ... 79 

Purree-walee, a fairy woman, ... ... ... 258,259 

Purree kay Tubuk, the fairy tray. Vide Tubuq, ... 254^257,259 

Purree Nahown, the fairy bath, ... ... ... 259,261 

Purrud, boxTowcd clothes, ... ... ... ... 16 

Pushmee, or wool. Sylees made of it, worn by fuqeers, ... 194 

Pufka, cloth worn as a kummurbund, not so long, but richer. 

Dress, Append, p. xii. 78,187 

Put kay chawul chunana, a ceremony ... ... 70,81,97 

Putra, a board on which dough is kneaded and moulded, ... 79 

Pu^ara (err. Paytara), a large rattan or bamboo clothes basket, 79,146 

Pu^^ee, a ceremony, ... ... 15,64,66 

—the side locks over the temples, ... ... 77,81 

Pn^^'han, a tribe, ... ^ ... ... 1,5,8,10,172 

Putwa, a braider, a maker of fringe and tape, ... ... 123 

Pyal, or Chironjee, q. V. ... ... 179 

Pyruhuu, Dress, Append, p. xi. ••• ... 198,279 

Qadiree, a subjunction to names of fuqeers, ... 199^ 

Qadireea, an order of devotees, ••• ... ... ... 191 
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Qadir wullee Sahib's oors, a ceremony, 
a fabulous mountain. Gloss. 

^feeia, a body of travellers, 

Qamut, ^art of the TiMeer, or creed, 

Qazee, a judge, civil, criminal, and ecclesiastic, 

— — Lueen and Qa^-e-Bay >Deen, Mohurrum fuqeers, 

Q^am, the standing position in prayer. Gloss. 

Qibla, the temple of Mecca, 

i^fool, lit. a lock, i, e. for resolving mysteries, 

Qool-hoo- Allah. Vide Soora, 

Qools (The four), 

<^>orbanee, the sacrifice, 

Qoottoob Sahib, or Qoottoob-ood-Deen, oblations offered to him, 
Qoran, 

— — kee Huddeea, a ceremony, 

•'Khutum-e. Vide Khutum, 


Qowl-beera, the betel contract, a ceremony, 

Qudum-bosee, or Zumeen-bosee. Vide Sulam, Gloss. 
Qudum-e-lbraheem, the foot-step of Abraham, 

— Russool, the footstep of the messenger, Mohummud, 
— — Moobarik, the blessed footstep, 

Quleea. Cook. Append, p. xxxviii. 

Qulum, the pen (of record), 

Qulundur, a class of fuqeers (or devotees), 

Qumees. Dress, Append, p. xi. 


I^age. 

160,176.288 

217,262 

105 

112 

85,169.172 

137 

53 

... 63,187 

206,207 
124 
86 

46,64,176 
... 186 
7,78 
32,33,188,288 

116,156,285 
... 61.63 

188 
43 

... 116,162 
163 

152,184,189 

99 

197 

198,279 


Rafzee, heretics ; the Sheeahs so called by the Soonnees, 
Ramjunnee, a variety of dancing girls, 

Banda, or Abeer, q. v.. Glossary. 

Baoofee, a kind of tent, 

Baykab^an, saucers, 

Bayooreean. Cook. Append, xlvi. 

Keeazut, penances, mortifying the fiesb, 

Beech'h Shah, a Mohurrum fuqeer, 

Beetha, sapindus emarginatus, Vahl. or sapindus detergens, Roxb. 

soap nut. 

Relationship. Vide Append. 1. 

Relatives, unlawful to marry, 

Beugna, crawling as a child, on all-fours, 

Bioe, unboiled or raw. Chaw ul, 

— ' ■boiled, Khooshka or Bhat, 

— in the husk, D'han or Paddv, 

parboiled in the husk, Oobafa chawul, 

Biddles, <&c., 

Bijal-ool-gyb, or Murdan-ool-gyb, 

Bobaee, a variety of magic square, 

Booa, acoin. Gloss. 

Booh, or spirit, 

— e-Siflee (lower), alias Booh-e-Jaree, travelling spirit, 
—^-e-Moqeen, the resident spirit, 

-e-Oolwee, the lofty spirit. 


7 
11 

146 
80 
146 
195,200 
140 

16,278 

95 
23 
3 
2 

282 
3 
76 
266 

213,231,233 
2 
152 
162 
162 

Bookn-e-Yemenee, " ... ... ... ... 4R 

Bookoo, the stooping posture in prayer. Gloss. ... 47,63 

— — kee tusbeeh. Vide Gloss. ... ... 63,65 

Roto, sweetened wheaten cakes besmeared wiUi sundul, 143,146,149 

Botoe, bread, properly unleavened bread. V ide Nan. Cook. Append p. xxx v. 

meethee. Cook. Append, p. xxxvi. ... ... 66^ 

— ■ ■ row-yundar, wheaten cakes with a superabundance of ghee 

in them, 


31 
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Howzut-ool Athar, the title of a work, 

-oosh Shohuda, Book (praises) of the Martyrs, 

Roza, a fast (Rumzan ka). Gloss. 

ruk'hna, fasting, a point of the Mohummudan religion, 

ka fittra, fast offerings,... 

Rubee-ool-awul, the third month, 

oos'sanee, the fourth month,... 

Rufaee, an order of devotees, ... ... ... 

Ruhmut, the night of mercy* 

Ruhum, or Ruhum kay Pindeean, a ceremony, 

Rujub, the seventh month, 

— salar kay kundoree, a ceremony, 

Rukat. Vide Gloss. 

Dogana, two rukat prayers, 

Furz, 

Soonnut, 

Wajib, or Wajib-ool-wittur, q. v. Gloss. 

Rukhtunee, a douceur, a vail or vale, a perquisite, 

Ruininee ool jummar, the throwing of gravel, a ceremony, 
Rumnay-walay, Mohurrum fuqeers, 

Rumzan, the ninth month, 


107 

106 

168,288 

37,88 

...89 

152 

123.165 

157,193 

166 

179 

14^5,164,177 

164 

41,63 

43 

52 

52 

52 

15 

46 

139 

... 149,168 


kee eed, or eed ool fitr, the feast of Lent, 33,39,64,172 

ka Roza, or the Mohummudan Lent, ... 168,288 

Rung-burree ka k'hana, the dinner for the bridegroom sent from 

the bride’s, 78,80 

Rung k'helna, the bespattering with colours, a ceremony, ... 93 

Run ka 2?ola (lit. the war-bier), a ceremony, ... ... 147 

— . Shurbut, lit. the war-lemonade, ... ... 117 

Taboot, or Run ka Do\a, q. v. ... ... 147 

Russool-nooma (lit. displaying the messenger}, a class of fuqeers so 

callea, 192 

— - — shahee, a class of fuqeers (or devotees), ... ... 197 

Rutjugga, nocturnal vigils, ... ... ... 1,179 

Ruzaee, a quilt, ... ... ... ... ... 79 

Ryan, one of the portals of heaven, ... ... ... 38 

Ryhan. Vide Tusbeeh, Gloss. 

Sachuq, or Burree, ... ... ... ... ... 72 

Sachuq, kay mutkeean, earthen pots painted, in which the Burree 

apparatus are conveyed, 73 

Sahib, an address expressive of affection or respect subjoined to names, 10 
Sahiban, the UUums (q. v.) so called, ... ... ... 115 

Sahib-e-Nissib, one who has eighty rupees in his possession for a 

year, 39,176,199 

Saints, Moosulman, ... ... ... ... 294 

Salar Musuood, or 6razee, or Rujub Salar, q. v. ... 66,164 

Sal-giruh, or geera, the birth-day -anniversary, ... 26,288 

Salik (lit. a traveller or pilgrim), a class of devotees, ... 197 

Salna (pi. Salnay), or Smun, curries. Vide Cookery, Append. 

p. xxxviii. and xli. 108 
Salun kay kutoray, curry cups, ... ... ... 80 

Salutation (verbal) and its reply, ... ... ... 189 

■ ' among fuqeers, ... ... ... 189 

■■■ — to fuqeers, ... ... ... ... 190 

Sang, a spear or javelin formed wholly of iron, carried by fuqeers, 139,196 

- burdar, spearsmen, ... ... ... 189 

Sanuk fateeha. Vide Fateeha. 

Saoo-huldee, a ceremony, Vide Huldee. ... ... 65 
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Soi^a (Sarah), ... ... ... ... ... 88 

Saree, Dress. Append, p. xvi. ... ... ... 18,25 

Sarung. or Sarungee. Mus. Instr. Append, p. li. Vide plate V, 194 
Satan, nis names, deputies, wife, and nine sous, ... 216 

Sayhra. Vide Flowers, Gloss. ... 28,78,82,86,90,157 

Sayjbund, silk cords, with gold or silver tassels, for fastening the 

bedding or mattress to the bedstead 79 

Sayla, muslin, ... ... ... ... 18 

Sayud'hee, the juice or toddy of the date tree, ... ... 196 

SayweeaTi, vermicelli, which the natives usually prepare between 
the hands instead of using a press, 
ka tukhta, a board for making sayweean on. 


Seeanas (lit. cunning artful), conjurors, 

Seekaykaee, mimosa abstergens, Itoxb. 

Seekh ro^ee. Vide Note p. 

Seekundnr (Alexander the Great), vows made to him. 
Seen, or Thalee, a brass dish, 

Seena-bund (lit. breastband), used in shrouding the dead, 
Seena-zunnee, lit. breast-beaters, 

Seepahee (Sepoy), a native soldier, 

Seetar. Mus. Instr. Append, p. 1, Vide plate V. 
Seetaray, stars, planets (the seven), 

Shaban, the eighth month, also a feast so called, 

Shadee (lit. rejoicings), maiTii^e, 

Shafaee, one of the four princip^d Mohummudan sects, 
Shah (lit. a king), a title given to fuqeers, 

Ahmud Abd-ool huq. 

— — Ruddee-ood-Deen, or Zindu Shah Mudar, 

— Dawul kay rooteean. a ceremony, 

— Shurf Boo Allee qulundur, a ceremony, 

■ ■■■ ood Deen, yeheea Mooiiayree, 

— Abd-oollah Shootar-e-nak, 

— Mudar. Vide Zindu Shah Mudar. 

*8 churagan, a ceremony, 

-’s fuqeers, 


79,172,174 
79 

222,224,262,258 
16,278 
177 

186,186 
93 
279 
114 
61,87,162 
135,194 
11,203 

33,64,149,166,288,292 
85,96,288 
160 
189,199 

183 
168 

184 
183 
183 
191 

128,158 
158 
158 

185 

186 
186 
186 
186 
186 


Shums ood Deen Dariai, oblations offered to him, 

— - nizzam ood Deen owleea, oblations offered to him, 

— Dola, a saint, at whose shrine oblations are offered, 

— Arzanee, ditto. 

— Lohaunee, ditto. 

Selim Chisbtee, ditto. 

■ nusheen, or Dad Muhal, (lit. royal seat). Vide platel, fig. 2, 113,120 

Shameeana, a canopy, ... ... ... 68,143 

Shaving, propitious days for, ... ... ... 275 

Sheeah, partisans or followers of Allee, and opposed to the Soon- 

nees, (q. v. Gloss.) 1,6,47,114,165,166,169,173,178,179,183,191,284 
Sheen, a cover for pots, ... ... ... ... 80 

Sheerbirrinj, or K'heer, Vide Cook. Append, p. xliv. ... 154 

Sheemee, sweets. Vide Cook, Append, p. xliii. ... 218 

SKeesh kay basun, a ceremony, ... ... ... 71 

Sheikh, ... ... 146 , 6,9 

» ■ ■■ farooquee. Sheikhs descended from Oomur, ... 6 

■ ■■ — ■ Siddeeqee, Sheikhs descended from Aboo Bukr Siddeeq, 6 

S oraysbee, Mohummud and all his companions and descendants ,6 
[ohummod Ali Hazin Gillanee, a saint, 189 

Suddoo, a Moosulman who became a demon. Vide 

Diagram, No. 10, ••• 224 

% Snddoo kee kuraee, a ceremonv, ... 185 

Ptirreed, oblations offered at his Durgah, ... 186 
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Sheikh Buha ood Deen Zakaria, oblations offered at his shrine, 186 

Shijra (prop. Shujra, q. v.) a list of saints or holy predecessors 

given by moorshuds to their disciples, 188,199 

Shikra, a hawk, ... ... ... ... 276 

Shola (vulgo Sola), or Bhend. Gloss. ... .. ... 83 

Shookoor, thanks, ... ... ... ... ... 216 

- - e-yildooz, a planet so called, ••• ... 266 

Shookrana (prop. Shukur-ano), a ceremony, ... ... 69,60,61,62 


Shookree, or Slieernee, q. v. 

Shookreea, thanksgiving, 
Shoomur-zil-Jowshun, a proper name, 
Shootaree, a snbjunction to names of fuqeers, 
Shootarea, an order of devotees, ... 

Showbala, a Mohurrurn fuqeer. 


83,173,188 

110 

199 

191 

136 


Shub-baydaree, watching all night, and repeating Mnrseea, &c. 116 

Shub-e-Burat, a feast, ... ... 33,166,177,288 

Shub-gusht, lit. the nocturnal perambulation (matrimonial), 30,70,82,83,97 

(Mohurrurn), ... ... ... ... 119,143 

Shudday, or Ulluins, q. v. ... ... ... ... 116 

Shuyul, occupation, employment, a technical term in the science 

of exorcism, 200 

Shuhab, safflower. Vide Koossoom, ... ••• 68 

Shuhadut ka roz, lit. the day of martyrdom, a ceremony, 144,147 ’ 

Shuheed, martyrs, twenty grades, ... 48 

Shuhurbano, the wife of Hosetn, ... ... ... 110 

Sliuhur-gusht, city perambulation, ... ... ... 83 

Shnjra (vulgo Shijra, q. v.), ... ... • 188,199 

Shukur-bhat, lit. sugar and rice, . . . . 69 

khoree (lit. eating sugar), or Shookrana, a ceremony, 62 

Shuma, a brass lamp, also one carried by devotees, ... 80,196 

Shuinbalee, the vitex trifolia, Lin., three-leaved, or vitex negundo, 

Lin., five-leaved chaste tree, 16 

Shumla, the worked or embroidered end of a turban or kummur- 

bund left flying loose, 118,276 

Shurab, wine, ... ... .. 196,221,276 

Shura bee, a Mohurrurn fuqeer, ... ... 137 

Shurbut, (eau sucre), sugar and water. Gloss, and Cook. Append, p. xlv. 

- khoree (lit. drinking lemonade), or Shookrana, a ceremony, 62,63 


Kun ka (war-lemonade), 

Shurra, a proper name, 

the precepts of Mohummud, 

Shurra-e*kurkhee, the title of a work, 

Shurraee, Dress, Append, p. xvi. 

Shurreef, (lit. noble, eminent), an affix to names, 
Shutrunjee, or Jarakhana, a large carpet, 

Bhuwal, the tenth month, 

Shytan, or Satan, 

his four Khuleefay, or deputies. 


117 
105 

18,153,190 

51 

132 

9 

79,114 
39,149,172 
215,216 
216 


Sibbel (lit. gratis), water offered at any time gratis, to any persOli 

dispensed in the name of God,** ... 145,276 

Siddee (prop. Syedee), an African, or .Ethiopian, ... 128 

Sift-e-Eeman, articles of belief, ... ••• ... 86 

Signs of the Zodiac, ... ... ... 57,261 

Sijdah, prostration in prayer. Gloss. ... ... 47,171,261 

tyhut, Vide Gloss. ... ... 47 

Sil, a stone on which spices, Ac., are grovtnd, resembling an oil«xaaii*s 

grinding-stone and muller, but their surfaces are roof^, 221 
Silsilla, the descent of a family, p^igree, ... 160,187,135,199 

Singar-dan, a toilet bag, for containing a looking«*gla86, oomb, 

tongue-scraper, roeesee, soorma. Ac.. 7® 7 q 
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Skies (Tbe seven), ... ... .. ... 98 

Sneezing, ... ... ... ... ... 284 

Sohag, snch ornaments as are worn by married women while their 

husbands are alive. Vide Sohagin. 77 

Sohageea, a class of fuqeers, ... ... ... 194 

Sohagin, a married woman. Gloss. ... 71,72,81 

Sohagpoora. Vide Gloss. ... ... ... 72,78 

Sohaleean, thin wheaten cakes, .... ... ... 71 

Sohurwurdee (fuqeers), an order of devotees, ... ... 191 

Sojna, or Dawut, the science of exorcism, ... ... 208 

S^oiasee, a variety of magic-square, ... ... 213,231,232 

Solaymanee, the onyx stone. Vide Tusbeeh, Gloss. 

Sonta, or Asa, a club carried by devotees, ... 194,195 

Sontana. Gloss. ... ... ... ... ... 15 

Soobah'dar, a native officer (lit. a holder of provinces), ... 173 

Soofees, mystics of the East, ... ... ... 196 

Soojee. Vide A^a, Gloss. 

Sook'ha, dry tobacco eaten with betel leaf, ... ... 189 

Sook'hmook'h, dried coffee, ... ... 64,146,148 

Sooltan Surwur, oblations offered to this saint, . . . 185,294 

Soombool (arsenic), food of devotees, ... ... ... 126 

Soomurun, or Gujra, bracelets made of coloured thread, worn at 

the Mohurnim ; and of flowers worn on other occasions, 123,198 
Soonnee, orthodox Mohummudans, Vide Gloss.l, 6, 114, 166, 170,171, 173, 284 
Soonnut, the traditions of Mohummud, Gloss. ... 33,275 

Jummaut, the Soonnees so called, ... ... 6,48 

' — — ■ Mowukkeeda, Vide Bukat, Gloss. 

— Gyr mowukkeda. Ditto. ... ... ... 62 

Bukat, q. v. in Gloss. ... ... ... 54 

Soontan, circumcision, ... ... ... ... 30 

Soop, a winnowing basket, ••• ... ... ... 18 

Sooparee (prop. Soopeearee), betel or areca nut. Vide Pan-sooparee, 

Gloss. ... ... 182 

Sooplee, a kind of basket for winnowing com with. Vide Soop, 188 

Soora-e-Alhumd, or Soora-e-Fateeha, the Ist chapter of the 

Qoran, ... 28,32,280 

— — . Alum, or Ullum-turkyf or Feel, the 105th ^tto. ... 169,229 

— ' Buqr, or A. L. M., the 2d ditto, ... ... ... 32 

■ — Char Qool, the 109th, 112th, 113th, ll4th ditto, ... 86 

— — Cbayhul Quaf, the 40th ditto, .. ... ... 230 

• — Easeen, the 36th ditto, ... ... 32,268,265,277 

— Eezaja, or Nussur, the 110th ditto, ... .. 61 

Fateeha, or AJhurad, the l.st ditto, ... ... 28 

Feel, or Ullum-e-turkyf, the 105th ditto, . . . 169,229 

— — — — Innafut'huna, or Inna, the 48th ditto, ... 258 

Iqra, or Uilnq, the 96th ditto, ... ... 28 

Qool hoc All A, the 112th ditto, ... 124,280,281 

— Mozummil, the 73d ditto, ... ... ... 268 

Buhman, the 55th ditto, ... ... 32 

Tubut, the 111th ditto, ... ... 230 

— — Ullum turkyf, or Feel, the 105th ditto, ... 169,229 

XJUuq, or Iqra, the 96th ditto, ... ... 28 

Soorma, an application for the eye to brighten vision. 

Vide Gloss. 79,98,172,280 

— dan, a box for holding Soorma, ••• ... 79 

Soorwal (prop. Shilwar), Dress, Append, p. xvi. ... ... 70 

Soosee E^r, trowsers made of a particular kind of cloth, . . 261 

Sootreean, or Chukoleean, q. v. ... ... 67,167 

Sorahee, gugglet, or goglet (prop, goblet), . . ... 80 
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Bowaree UUams. Vide Ullum, ... ... ... 115 

Subza, ocimum baailicum, Lin. the basilic ba^il, ... 142,258,282 

Subzee, an intoxicating liquor. Gloss. . ... ... 31 

Suddnf, mother of pearl, vide Tusbeeh, Gloss. 

Sudqa, propitiatory offerings. Gloss. ... ... 41,172,252 

Sudquee, or Siidqee jana, to become a sacrifice for the welfare, &c. 

of another, ... 184 

Suffa, a mountain near Mecca, ... ... 48 

Suffeid Goomchee kee jur. Vide Goomchee, ... ... 265 

Suffur, the 2d month, •• ... ... 148,149 

Sufoora (Moses* wife), Zipporah, ... ... 88 

Suhnuk, or Sanuk-Fateeha. Gloss. .. ... ... 1 

— — - k'hanay walay, partakers of the lady's dish, ... 71 

Suhur, or Suhurgahee, dawn of day-breakfast during Lent, 

so called, 39,168 

Suhur-gusht, or dawn -of-day -perambulation, ... ... 83 

Sulaee, a tent probe, needle, or piece of wire, used for applying 

Soorma to the eyes, ... ... 79 

Sulam (The), viz, TJssulam-oon-ally hooin Ruhmut-oolahe, i. e. 

The peace and mercy of God be with you ^ ! 53,170 

or saluting. Vide Gloss. 

1. Sulam, ... ... .. ... 64,188 

2. Buudugee. . . ... ... ... ... 77 

— 3. Koornish, ... ... ... 47 

4. Tusleem, or Tusleemat, ... ... ... 47,77 

6. Qiidumbosee, or Zumeenbosee, ... ... 77 

— 6. Sash^ung (prop. Usbtang.) 

7. Gullaymilna, or embracing. 

Female, ... ... ... ... ., 77 

among Fuqeers, ... ... ... ... 190 

Sulams, the seven, ... ... ... 150 

Sulamee, a present given on particular occasions to persons making 

a sulam, 64,91 

Sumdeean, or near relatives, viz, the fathers and mothers in law, 68,88 
Sumunnee (alias Shah Shurf boo Allee qulundur), ... 183 

Suna. Gloss. ... ... ... *** . "* 

Sundlasa, a flat circular stone on which sandal-wood is ground down, 79 
Sundooq (lit. chest or trunk), a coffin, . ... ... 79,280 

Sundooqcha, a box, ... ... ... ... ... 79 

Sundul, a ceremony, — ... 153,155,159,160,177 

an embrocation of sandal-wood. Vide Gloss. ... 174,224 

— — hath, a ceremony, ... ... ... ... 88 

— ■■■ - - ka k’hor, or sandal-wood core, ... ... ... 79 

Sunk'h, a conch shell. Mus. Instr. Append, p. liv. Vide plate VI. 139 
Sunneeasee, Hindoo devotees, ... ... 228,254 

Sunud, a grant (of land, <&c.) ... ... ... 199,208 

Surburans, stewards at an entertainment, ... ... 74 

Sur-e-bay-tun, tun -e-bay *sur. Mohurrum fuqeers, 136 

Sur-o-tun, a festival, ... ... ... ... 148 

Sur-guroh, a leader of a troop of fuqeers, ... ... 124,160 

Surpaynch. Gloss. 

Surposh, dish covers, ... ... ... ... 70 

Surreeool Eejabut, a speedy answer, ... ... 206,207 

Surson, a variety of mustard seed, ... ... ... 120 

Surode. Mus. Instr. Append, p. Ivi. ... ... ... 66 

Surwa Unjun. Vide Unjun, ... ... ... 264^255 

Suthoora (prop. Sut'hwara), q. v. ... ... 2 

Suttra (lit. mark of defence). ... ... ... ... 66 

Sutwara. Vide Gloss. ... ... ..... 2 
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J^ctge, 

Satwasa (lit. the 7 th month), a ceremony, ... ... 1 

Syed, one of the four Mohmnmudan tri^, ... 1,5,6,182 

Abd-ool-qadir, a saint, ... ... ... 186 

Abd‘Ool Qadir Jillaneeor Peer-e-Du»tugeer, ... 165,191 

— Ahmud Kubeer, the founder of the Rufaee <;)afis of fuqeers, 157,198 

Alleewee, the descendants of Allee, by his other wives, not 

by Fatima, ... ... 6 

Hussunee and Hoseinee, the descendants of Allee, by Fatima, 5 

«*> — Jullal-ood Deen, Bokharee, ... ... ... 194 

Jullal-ood Deen’s Koondon, — . ... 164,165 

Shah Zouhour, a saint venerated, ... ... 186 

Zein-ool-Abaydeen, a saint venerated, ... ... 186 

ool-taam, the prince of food, ... ... ... 164 

Sylabchee, or Chillumchee, a wash-hand basin, 80 

Sylee, or Awtee, q. v ... ... ... 123,197 

— — wala (vulgo Suhaylee wala), ... ... ... 123 

Taboot(orTazeea), bier or coffn. Vide plate I, fig. 1. 47,113,119,153,169,181 


Bunggreean-ka, ditto formea of glass bangles, 
Mom'ka, ditto of wax, 

Run-ka. Vide Run, 


120 
120 
147 

68,163,167 

63,116 

195.197 
70,81,97 

70,71,81,97 

189.198 
200,209,213,228 

80 

196 


or Maynhdee, 

Tafta, a kind of silk cloth. Taffeta, 

Tahbund, or Loonggee. Dress, Append, p. xiii. 

Tail Churhana, a ceremony, 

Tail gh array, oil pots, a ceremony, 

Taj, dress. Append, p. ix, 

Talib, an inquirer or wisher, 

Tambukhs, a large spoon to serve out rice with, 

Taree, the juice (or toddy) of the Palmyra tree, 

Tasa-Murfa. Mus. Instr. Append, p. Iv. 

Tasay, small drums played upon by children, ... 167 

Tash, cloth interwoven with gold or silver thread, . . 27,116 

^a^^oo (corrup. of Tuttoo), an inferior species of Indian horse, 132 

Taweez, a flat square monument, ... ... 282,284 

an amulet. Vide Orn. Append, p. xxv, 222,228,231,238,239,266 

for the cure of incontinency of urine. ... 245 

the warding off of demons, fairies, enchanters, &c. 246 

Kaftulana, q. V. ... ... ... .1 246 

the itch, ••• •«« .•% . • ... 247 

— ■■■" the piles, ... ... ... ... 247 

— - the small-pox, ... ... ... 247 

— all purposes, ... .. ... 248 

■ a haunted house, ... ••• ... ... 248 

casting out devils, &c. ... ... 249 

scrofula, ... ... ... ... 239 

Tc^ra, Tay zee, a ceremony, ... ... ... 123,149 

Tayzee, date of the moon, only in the month Suffur so called, 149 

Tazeea (or Taboot), q. v. the representation of the tomb of Hussun 

and Hosein, 114,115,120 

— khana, the house of mourning, or Ashoor-khana, q. t. 113 

Teeja or Zeearut, visiting the grave, ••• ... 285 

— — ■ — of the Ullums, ... ... ... 147 

7'^eeka, spot made on the forehead with lamp black, ... 189 

Teen, (lit. earth, dust, or clay,) Adam created from it, 215 

Teen eearee, the Sheeahs so called, ... ^... ... 6 

Thalav, a smaU metallic dish, a salver, a platter, ... 80 

Aeekree, a piece of a broken earthen pot. Vide Append, p. Ivi. Isi. 262 
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Thoollee, Cook. Append, p. xxzii. ... 2,94 

71)unda-kurta (lit. to cool), but here meaning laying the uUnms, 

&c. away 144 

-mussala. Vide Muaaala, GIobb. 

Thup-^ee, a musical instrument, ... ... ... 62 

Til, Sesamum orientale, Lin. Gingilie oil seed, ... 149,261 

Til kay tyal, gingilie or country sweet oil, ... ... 164 

Tilluck or Peshwaz, q. v. 

^Tippoo Pad-Shah, oblations offered at bis shrine, ... 186 

Tola, (a Sicca rupee weight), equal to three drams. Append, p. v. 25,40 
Tombs, ... ... ... ... ... 284 

Tooronee (or Turkish). The Soonnees so called, ... 6 

Toorra, a boquet. Vide Flowers, Gloss. ... ... 139 

Toortooree, Mus. Instr. Append, p. liv. ... ... 62 

Toowur kee Dal, Citysus cajari, Lin. or pigeon pea, ... 74 

7V)pee, Dress. Append, p. ix. ... ... ... 18,197 

Torra, Orn. Append, p, xxvi, xxviii. ... ... 74,182 

Tora, a number of trays, containing various dishes of food, pre- 
sented to others by great men, or the dishes set before guests 

at meals, 74 

posh, a covering for dishes, ... ... ... 79 

Tosha, a vow or oblation, ... ... ... ... 183 

Toshuk, a mattress, ... ... ... ... 79 

Towq, a collar, a ring worn round the neck. Orn. Append p. xziv.155,156,182 
Tubbul, or drum (of peace or war), ... ... 108 

Tubqatee, a subjun(;tion to names of fuqeers, ... 199 

Tnbqateea or Mundareea, an order of devotees, ... 168,191,192 

Tubbuk, a tray, ... ... ... ... 18,80,259 

May way ka, or fruit-tray, ... ... 259,261 

Phool kay, or flower-tray, ... ... ... 259 

Purree kay, or fairy-tray, ... ... 254,257,259 

Tubur-e-Allum, a saint in whose name they perform oors, q. v. 161,186 
Tubut. Vide Soora-e-tubut. ... ... ... 230 

makooH, the chap. Tubut read backwards, ... 230 

Tufceer, a commentary on the Qoran, ... ... 213 

e Hoseinee, ... ... ... ... 107 

Tugtee from tugu^. Vide Tukhtee, ... ... ... 153 

Tukbeer, the Mohummudan creed. Gloss. ... 54,176,281 

— e-tushreek, q. v. ... ... ... 47,176 

Tukeea (lit. a pillow), a fuqeer’s stand or residence, ... 70,197 

Tukhtee, any thing covered with goldleaf, or tin, &c. foil, 148 

Tukht-e-rowwan, (proper, travelling thrones), in which dancing 
girls and musicians are carried on men’s shoulders. Vide 

plate 111, flg. 1, 83 

Tukseer, Elm-e-, the science of numbers, ... 231,238 

Tulaq, a divorce, ... ... ... ... 96 

—■ e-Byn, the husband’s once saying to his wife, “I divorced you.** 96 
— — e-Rujaee, ditto repeated twice, ... ... 96 

e-Mootuluqqa, ditto thrice, ... ... 96^1(X> 

Tulqeen, the becoming a mooreed or disciple, ... ... 187 

Tulwar, a sword, carried by fuqeers, ... ... 196 

Tumbaloo or lota, a small metallic pot, ... 67,80,167 

Tumboora. Mus. Instr. Append, p. Ivi. ... ... 194 

Tamkeea7^. Mus. Instr. .^pend. p. iv. ... ... 167 

Tuooz, having recourse to (iod against evil. Gloss. ... 53 

Tuqdeer, Fate ; created on the 10th day of Mohurrum, ... 99 

Turaweeh, prayers offered daily at 8 a. m. ... 38,168,169,173 

Tureequt, tne path (i. e. to Heaven), ... ... 137 

Turkeeareean, vegetable curries. Cook. Append, p. xli. ... 142 
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Turweeah, the 8th day of Zeehcy, so caikd, ... 4A,176 

Tusbeeh^ chaplet or rosary. Gloss. ... ... 189,198 

- act of praising God. Gloss. 

Rookoo kee. Vide Rookoo, ... ... 63,65 

Tosheeah, the Sheeahs so called, ... ... ... 6 

Tushfee-ool-wittur. Gloss. ... ... ... 52 

Tushreek, days of communion, ... ... ... 47 

Tushtureean, small plates, ... ... ... 80 

Tusleem. Vide Sulam. Gloss. ... ... ... 47 

Tusma, Dress. Append, p. xiii. ... ... 161,189,198 

Tusineeu, Gloss. ... ... ... ... 63 

Tussunoon, the Soonnees so called, ... 6 

Tussuwwoof, theology of the Sooiees, or mystics of the east, 198 

Tu^^ee, a skreen or frame, ... ... ... 113,121,138 

5^u^^oo, or tattoo, q. V. ... ... ... ... 132 

Tuwaf. Vide Gloss. ... ... ... ... 138 

Tyammoom, ablution with sand. Gloss. ... ... 46,49,60 

XJbeer. Vide Abeer. Qloss. 

Ubruk or Mica, (not Talc, which mineral is never used), ... 121 

Ubjud. Vide Abjud ka hissab and Gloss. ... ... 204 

Uchwanee, (prop. Ajwaeenee, q. v.) ... ... 2 

Uggur, wood-aloes. Gloss. ... ... ... 156,219 

kee buttee. Gloss. ... ... 124 

Ujium, every country in the world except Arabia, 108,202 

XJUum, standards or representations ol' the crests of Hosein’s 

banner. Vide plate II. fig. 3, 6, 6, and 7, 47,113 

■ Suwaree, mounted ullums, ,,, 116 

Ulweeda, or Alweeda, q. V. ... ... ... ''146,169 

Ungooshtan or Huddeearoo, q. v., Om. Append, p. xxvii. 61,78 

Unggothee or Ch'hap, ditto, p. xxvii. ... ... ... 78 

Ungurkha, Dress. Append, p. xi. ... ... 123 

Unjuu, the magic mirror, ... ... ... 254,258 

Alope, ... .. ... ... 254,265 

B'hoot, ... ••• ... ... 264 

— - — D'hunna, or Dhun, ... ... ... 254,255 

Surwa, ... ••• ... ... 254,265 

Urth, ... ... ... ... 264,265 

Uqeeqa, a ceremony, ... ... ... ... 18,20,288 

Uqqeeq, or cornelian. Vide Tusbeeh. Gloss. 

ool-buhur or Mocha stone. Vide Tusbeeh. Gloss. 

Uqqul-buhiir. Ganna indica. Lin. or shot plant. Vide Tusbeeh. Gloss. 
Urgujja, a perfumed powder. Gloss. ... ... 163,285 

Ursh, or the 9th Heaven, ... ... ... ... 98 

Urth Unjun. Vide Unjun, ... ... 264,255 

Ushur, tithes, a term in exorcism, ... ... ... 206,207 

Usma-e-hoosna, the glorious attributes, ... 201,208 

——e-Oozzam, the mighty, ... ... ,.. 201,206 

O ' Azum or Ism-e-Azum, q. v. the greatest attribute of the deity, 171 
Ussulam-oon-Allykoom, Peace be unto you,*" ... 78,189 

Usaur, afternoon Vide Numaz, ... ... ,.. 176 

Ustug^ar, deprecation, ... ... ... 86,187,189 

Uttur, otto of roses. Gloss. ... ... ... 79,174 

dan, a perfume-box or receptacle for perfume, ... 79 

Virginity, puberty in females, ... ... 35 

Wiqib-ool-wittur* Gloss. ... ... ... 62,54 

Weaning, ... ... ... ... ... 22 
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Woij^hts and Measures. Append. II. p. v. 

Wird, repeating perpetually ; i. e. something out of the Qoran, or a 
supplication or blessing. Tide Aoorad, 
Wivf’s, the number authorized^ 

‘Wufat-name, the history of one’s death, 

Wukeel, an agent, 

Wullee, a saint who can perform miracles, 

Wuseeqa, a bond or written agreement, 

Wusseeut-nama, a will or testament, 

Wuzaet, a daily performance of duty, 

Wuzoo, ablutions before prayer, 

Yeaqoob (Jacob), ... 

Yusoof (Joseph). ... ... 


195 
95 
153 
86,86 
155,187,200,214 
277 
277 
195 
49,276,279 

7 

8,88 

186 

113,285,286 

147 

44 

175 

107,108,111 

93 


Zain Shah, oblations offered at his shrine, 

Zeearut (Teeja, or P’hoolchurhana), visiting the grave, 

— ofUllums, 

Zechuj, Zeehujja, Zilhuj, or Zoolhuj, the 12th month, 

Zeeqaeda, the 11th month, .«• 

Zein-ool-Abaydeen, a proper name, 

Ziffaf, leading a bride norae, ... ... 

Zikkirs, reminiscences, repeating the attributes of God, or the 

creed, . . , 198,199,200 

Zilhuj, or Zilhuiia. Vide Zeehuj, ... ... 176 

Zinda Sliah Mudar, Vide Shah Mudar, ... 67,158,192,288 

Zohur noon. Vide Numaz, ... ... ... 37,52 

Zooba, or Zoobuh. Vide Gloss. ... 122,159,276 

Zoobayr, a proper name, ... ... ... 100 

Zool-fuqqar, An Ullum, a representation of the double-bladed 

sword of Allee. Vide plate II, fig. xi. 116,118 
Zoolhuj. Vide Zeehuj, ... ... ... ... 44 

Zooljunua, the name of Hosein’s steed, meaning a winged wolf, 108 

Zoonnar, the Brahminical thread, ... ... ... 135 

Zuee, ... ... ... ... ... ... 8 

Zufur-tukeea, or Byraga, q. v. plate IV. fig. iii. ... 195 

Zukat, legal alm.s. Gloss. ... ... ... 45,199 

dayna, alms-giving, a point of the Mohummudan religion, 37,39 

— — of Isms, the prescribed offerings, or the attributes of the 

Deity, 201,206,207 

Zuleekha, Potiphar’s wife, ••• ••• 88 

Zumeen, earth (the seven do.), ... ... 98 

Zumeenbosee. Vide Sulam. Gloss. 

Zumzum, Hagar’s well, at Mecca, ••• 44,276,278 

Zung, a small bell, ... ... ... 127 

Zunjeer, chains, or fetters, ... ... ... 182 

Zur-afshanee, or Afshan, q. v., ... ... ... ... 33 

Zur-baft, clotli of gold, or golj'tissue, 115,153 

Zurda. Copk. Append, p. xxxi.^ ... ... ... ... 64 

Zureeh, a tomb in the shape of a taboot, ... ... ... 169 

Zuwuruq, gold leaf, or tinsel, ... ... ... ... ... 83 

Zyrub, Hosein’s sister, ... ... ... ... ... 110 

Zytonoii, olives. Vide Tusbeeh. Gloss 
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A Guide to the City of Madras and its Suburbs, 2nd ed., with a Plan of the Town of 
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Acts, Statutes and Regulations in force in the Madras Presidency on the let January 
1875, arranged chronologically and also according to the nature of their con- 
tents, by H. S. Cunningham, M. A., Advocate-General, Madras ... ... 3 6 

Appeals from India (Practice and Procedure in) to the Privy Council, by B. B. Michell, 

M.A., and R. B. Michell, M. A,, just published. ... ... ... 4 5 

Asiatic Journal (Selections from the) Vols. 1—28, first series, Jan. 1816 to Beer. 1829, 
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Agriculture (Modern) and What Modern Agriculture can do for the Indian Farmer, 2 
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^ Qc. do. for 1868 18G0 and 1870, ... ... each 

imildiiig (Notes \)n) ancl Roadmaking uith rules for estimating Repairs to tanks and 
cnaniiels, lor the use o." Surveyors and Overseers in the P. W. I)., with building 
iJata and other useful Tables, 7th cd., revised and enlarged, with 37 plates 

bound and interleaved .. 
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Jjf'i viic s (C. D.) hints on Medical Jurisprudence 
Branson’s Tin, ‘ Vakeel's Manual of English Law applicable to India 

Buciiaiiaii’s Journey from Madras through the countries of Mysore, Canara and Malabar, 

2nd ed., 2 vols., with maps and 37 plates, unifurm with “ Wilk's History of Mysored'... 26 8 
Balfour’s (Surgeon-General E. G.) The Timber Trees, Timber and Fancy woods, as also of 

Forests of India & of Eastern & Southern Asia, 3rd ed. ... ... ... ... 10 10 

Beddome's (Major H. H.) The Ferns> of Southern India, being descriptions and plates of the 
Ferns of the Madras Presidency, with 270 plates, (juarto bi/e, ^nd ed,, author of 
“7c<:o/e.s (exclusive of postage) ... ... ...25 0 

The Auilior in his capacity of Inspector of Forests has made abundant use of theoppor- 
tunities allorded hiuj, so that he may be considered a worthy successor to Br. AVight in the field 
of Iiidiaii Botany, The plates of this work are accurately drawn, and each one has in addition 
a inagnifiod figure of the frond or di.stinctivo structure. 

Loileau s (Ou., Bengal Eiigis.) 'Iravcrse Tables, 3rd edition, by Gilby ... ... ... 5 

Brown’s Trees, and Herbaceous Plants of the Madras Presidency ... ... ... 4 
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burneirs Daya Vibliaga, or the Hindu Law of Inheritance ... ... ... 6 

Law of Partition and Succession... ... ... ... ... ... 2 

Dayadacacloki ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 0 jq 

C * nquest’s (Dr.) Outlines of Midwifery in Tamil and English, in opposite pages ... 2 9 

iu Telugu and English, in opposite pages ... 2 9 

— in Cauarese and English, in opposite pages ... 2 9 

Colebiooke’s Digest of Hindu Law, 2 vols., royal 8vo., 4th ed., 1,162 pages ... ... 25 8 

l)aya-Bhaga and Mitaeshara, 3rd ed., with Index ... ... ... 12 12 

Miscellaneous Essays, 2 vols., with 7 facsimiles, and engraving of his bust ... 2 1 6 
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C'rminal Procedure (The High Courts’) (No. X of 1875) together with Schedule ... 1 2 
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Criminal Procedure — The Consolidated and Amended Code of, Act 10 of 1872, as Amended 
by Act 11 of 1874, and the High Courts* Criminal Procedure Act No. X of 1675, 
with table of contents. Schedules and copious Index, 8vo. ... ... ... 3 

Criminal (The) Law Manual, containing the Indian Penal Code with Amendment Acts, 
the Code of Criminal Procedure as amended by Act 11 of 1874, together with 
20 other Acts and Kegulations relating to Criminal Procedure, with Rules of 
Practice corrected to June 1873, all arranged in 5 Divisions, 1,000 pp., })0clceted. 5 
Criminal Rules, ( Digest of) Rulings and Decisions, revised to June 187 3. ... ... ... 1 

by T. V. Ponnoosawmy Piliay, 2nd ed. ... ... ... ... 3 

Cotton’s (Col. A.) 1,000 Short Colloquial Sentences, composed of 100 common Teloogoo 

words, with verbal and free translation, 2nd ed. ... ... .. ... 1 

Catechism of the Civil, Criminal, and Indian Penal Codes, Indian Evidence and Con- 
tract Acts, General Stamp, Court Fees’ and Indian Limitation Acts, Rules of 
Practice, (Civil and Criminal) and Hindu and Mahomedan Laws, by C. P. 
Lakshmipati Ndyudu, M.R.A.S., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. ... 2 

Civil (The) Court Manual, containing The Code of Civil Procedure v\nth Amendment 


Acts, with 30 other Acts and Regulations applicable to Civil Procedure, together 


with the Original and Apj)ellate Rules of tne High Court, Letters Patent, &c., 
arranged in 10 Divisions, 1,300 pp., pocket ed. ... ... ... ... 7 

Civil Rules (Digest of) Rulings and Decisions re-arranged and corrected to Oct. 1873 ... 2 

Civil (TTie Madras) Courts’ Act 3 of 1873 ... ... ... ... ... 0 

Craig’s the English Language ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Chutney Lyrics, a collection of Comic pieces in verse on Indian subjects, small 4to. ... 3 

Civil (The) Leave Code, 'i'he acting allowance Code and the Civil Pension Code for the 

Covenanted, Judicial, Military, Chaplains and Uncovenanted officers, Dec. 1H74 ... 1 

Collett (C.) on the Law of Torts and the Measure of Damages, 4th ed., in the Press ... 0 

’s Law of Injunctions, and the appointment of Receivers under Act 8 of 1859, 2nd ed... 5 

Clarke’s Unrepealed Regulations, relating to the Madras Presidency, 1802 to 1847 ... 10 

Civil Eng. College Papers^ No. 1 . Conversational Sentences, Tamil and English, 2nd ed. ... I 

No. II, Anglo-Telugu Grammar, 2nd ed. ... ... ... I 

No. Ill, Earthwork ... ... ... ... ... 0 

No. IV, Aiiglo'Tamil Primer, 2nd cd. ... ... ... 3 

No. V, Hydraulics, 3rd ed. ... ... ... ... 3 

- 4 No. VI, Notes on Canals and Rivers ... ... ... 2 

No. VII, Anglo-Telugu Primer, 2nd ed, ... ... ... 2 

No. VI Jl, Surveying and Levelling, with plates, by Gilby ... 4 

No. IX, Schoury’s Text Book of Estimating, 2nd ed., revised with 

additional tables, 32 plates, ... ... ... ... ... ... 8 

Drury’s Useful Plants of India, with notices cf their chief value, in Commerce, Medicine 

and the An&, 2nd ed., just out ... ... ... ... ... ... 12 


This work is indispensable not only to the student of Botany, but to the merchant trading 
in India, and the capitalist who is desirous to develope the resources of the country. In most 
cases the native names are given, and the economic u.ses are pointed cut. 

Drury’s Hand-book to the Indian Flora, lieiiig a guide to all the Flowering Plants hitherto 

described as indigenous to the continent of India, 3 vols., royal 8vo., cloth ... 37 
A necessary adjunct to the “ leones” by Dr. Wight, where the figures of most of the plants 
described here will be found, 

DuBois on the People of India, 2nd edition, by Dr. G. U. Pope ... ... ... 18 

Duncan’s (G.) Geography of the World, Part I, Asia,* 3rd ed., illustrated, now ready 0 

Part II, Europe* ... ... ... ... 0 

* Telugu and Tamil Translation of these, Annas 5. 

Geography of India, 7th ed. revised and improved, just published , ... 0 

Dictionary of Law terms, with a Glossary of Indian, Judicial and Revenue terms ... 4 

Elliot’s (\V.)'Flora Andlirica, or Plants met w'ith in the Northern Circars, Part I, 194 pages 1 
Elberling on Inheritance, Gift, Will, 8alc, &c. ... ... ... ... ... 5 

Evans’ (E. S.) Plane Trigonometry lor the use of the under-graduates of the Madras University 1 

(W, P.) Treatise on Elementary Mensuration for the use of C. E. College Students, 

with copious selections of examples... ... ... ... ... ... 3 

Grady’s Hindu Law of Inheritance, comprising the doctrines of the various schools, 
with the decisions ot the High Courts of the several Presidencies of India and 
the Judgments of the Privy Council on appeal, 8vu., pp. 493, cloth ... ... 13 

Garrett’s Classical Dictionary of India, illustrative of the M ythology. Philosophy, Litera- 
ture, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, etc. of the Hindus, with supplement, 

I vol., 8vo., 960 pages ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 15 

The Supplement separately, 160 pages ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 

. “ Mr. Garrett has had to do the work of the great lexicographer so far as writing a classical 
dictionary of India was concerned. He has done enough to earn for himself the name of the 
Indian Lempriere and the Indian Dr. Smith.” — Madras Athenesum* 

“ This elaborate work supplies in a most complete manner a want which has long been felt, 
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Genealogie der Malabarishen Cotter, by Ziegenbalg,edited by Dr. W. Germann, German text 6 8 
The above translated into English, by Kevd. G. J. Metzger ... ... ••• ••• ^ ” 

Gover’s (C. E.) The Folk Songs of Southern India... ... ••• ^ ® 

Game of War with one Company, by Lieut. H* J* Meares, 1/21 Fusiliers ... 0 5 

Gazetteer (A) of Southern India, accompanied by an Atlas of Plans of Towns and Canton- 
ments, engraved by Walker ... ... ... •*. ••• • • ® 

Gridin’s Aid-de-Camp or the treatment of Horses in India, by Blunt Spurs, 5th ed., illustrated 7 o 
Greenlaw’s (Col., Za^e) Masonic Lectures ... ... ^ ” 

Houston’s Manual of Hindu and Muhammadan Law as administered in British India and 

adapted to the use of Candidates ... ... ... ••• ••• •• J \ 

Herklot’s Qanoon-E-lslam, or the Customs of the Mussulmans of India, 2nd ed., with plates. 12 lU 
Indian Snakes— An Elementary Treatise on Ophiology, with a descriptive catMogue of 
the Snakes found in India and the adjoining countries, by Edvvard Nicholson, 
Surgeon, Army Medical Dept., 2nd ed., with 8 outline and 12 tinted plates ... ^ ^4 
Indian (The) Family Doctor, by G. E. King, Asst. Apothy., Madras Establishment ... - 4 

Indian (The) Evidence Act, No. 1 of 1872, as amended by Act 18 of 1872, with J. Fitzjames 

Stephen’s Speech, and the Indian Oaths Act, table of Contents, &c., Index, 8vo. ... 1 8 

Indian (The) Evidence Act, No 1 of 1872, together with an Introduction and explanatory 

notes, by Hon. H. S, Cunningham, Adv.-Genl. of Madras, 3rd ed. ... ••• 7 o 

Indian (The) Contract Act No. 9 of 1872, with Contents and Index ... ••• 

Indian (The) Contract Act No. 9 of 1872, with an Introduction and explanatory notes, by 

H. S. Cunningham, M. A., and H. H. Shephard, M. A., 2nd ed. ... 19 1- 

Indian (The) Contract Act No. 9 of 1872, with notes from tlie Acts, Kegs , English, 

Hindoo and Mahomedan Laws, Judgments of the P. Council and the H. C, in India, 

&c., byP. Teroomal Row, District MunsifF of Bellury ... i ^ 

Indian (The) Registration Act No. 8 of 1871, together with the General Rules, Forms, «c. i i 

Indian (The) Registration Manual containing Act (VIII of 1871,) the Registration "Ules 
applicable to the Madras Presidency and Extracts from the C. Orders of tne 

I. -G. of Registration, Madras, also an Appendix containing Forms ot tne 
Periodical Returns, of Registers, Indexes, Receipts, Powers of Attorney, tne ^ 

Table of Fees, &c., by F. J. Dawes, Sub-Registrar, Sherveroy HiUs ... f i 

Indian (The) Oaths Act No. 10 of 1873 ... •'* ”* , 

Indian (The) Limitation of Suits, Act No. 9 of 1871, with Index, &c. ... ••• 
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Indian Domestic Economy and Cookery, by Pud dell, smut/i ecL ” li" + 4. i’ 
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Land(The) of theTamulians and its Missions, by the Rev, E. R. BaierJeiu, tianslaUd 

from the German, by J. D. B. Gribble. F.R.A.S. 8vo., 252 pp., dotb o G 

Legal Maxims, illustrated with special reference to the Laws m force 

declared in tli e Statutes, Regulations, Acts, Hmdoo and f , c 

decisions of the High Courts, by P. Sreenevas Row, MagisMe of Madras. . 7 b 

Law Student’s Manual, containing principal Legal Maxims, Terms, &c., 2iid ed. . 14 
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Power of Attnriiey, special, 9 Annas— and general ... ... ••• o » 

Agreement with or without security ... ... ••• 7 J 

Malleson’s (Col. G. B.) Seringapatam— Past and Present, a Monograph, with 2 pla^s ... 1 ^ 

Mahon’s Arithmetic, with Key, adapted to the Weights Measures and Currency of India ... 13 

M cl vor’s Our Mountain Ranges and how to develope them, with plates... ... - - 

MaopheiMon’s (James, Gold Medalist) Neilgherry lea Planter ... ••• 

MoMRRter’a (Col A. C.l Notes on “Jerdon’s Mammals of India ... ^ ••• ••• 

Mayne’s Commentaries on the Penal Code, 9th ed., adapted to the new Criminal Procedure 
Mayne Evidence Act No. 1 of 1872, ready 13 14 

Criminal Law, 2nd ed. .. ... ••• ■* ■ nig 
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McHaughten’s Mahomedan Law, With Digest, by Sloan, 4th ed... 
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McNaughten’s Principles and Precedents of Hindu Law, 2 vols. in 1, 3i’d ed., with Memoir, 

and copious Indexes, now ready ... ... ... ... ... ... 12 1 

Madras High Court Reports, 3 Parts of Vol. 1,3 Parts of II, 5 Parts of III, 6 Parts of IV, 

4 Parts of V, 5 Parts of VI and 5 Parts of Vol. VII, each part, net.. 1 1 

Vol. 8 2 

Madras High Court Reports, Table of Oases in the— Affirmed, Followed, Doubted, 
Overruled and Reversed, and an Index to the Madras High Court Rulings from 

Vol. I to VIII 1 

'I’he above bound in cloth Rs.1-8, and in half calf Its. 2 extra vol. 

Madras High Court Keports — A Digest of the Report of cases forming a complete Index to 

Vols. 1 to 7, by M. Srinivasa Row, Pleader, Combaconum, with Supplement ... 4 
Supplement to the above, 68 pages ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Madras High Court Reports — Digest of cases decided in the High Court of Madras and 

reported in Vols. I to VIII, by H. V^igram, 2nd ed., now ready ... ... 3 ( 

Madras (The) Law Reporter, published by the “Mail” Office, Parts 1 & II, thick paper, 

Rs. 2-3; thin paper ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 \ 

Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, with plates, edited by Rev. W. 0. Simpson ... ... ... 21 IJ 

Men whom India has Known, Biographies of eminent Indian Characters, alphabetically 
arranged, 2iid ed., with emendations, considerable additions and a group frontispiece 
containing the portraits of 22 of the most Eminent Indian men, 500 pnges, post 8vo... 6 { 
Norton’s (George) Rudimentals, A series of discourses addressed to N atives, 2nd ed., with 

Introduction, by J. B Norton, and notes, by tiie Publisiiers ... ... ... 4 C 

(J. B.) Law of Evidence, applicable to India and adapted to the Indian Evidence 

No, 1 of 1872, 9thed., just out ... ... ... ... . 10 10 

Selections of Leading Cases on the Hindu Law of Inheritance, with 

notes, complete 2 Parts, contnining Marriage, Stridanum.- Maintenance, Adoption^ 
Minority and Guardianship, Benamee, Coparcenery and Division ; Alienation by 
Gift, Alienation by Will, Succession founded on Funeral Rites, Succession in Undi- 


vided Families, Succession in Divided Families and Widows’ Estate ...26 0 

Topics of Jurisprudence or Aids to the Office of the Indian Judge, 2ud ed., 

by J. W. Handley, Government Pleader, Barrister-at- Law ... ... ... 12 8 

Educational Speeches, 1853 to 65, delivered at Patcheappah’s Hall ... 2 8 

Madras and its requirements, A Letter to Robert Lowe, Esq. •*. ... 4 8 

Nelson’s (J. H.) Commentaries on the Code of Criminal Procedure Act X of 1872 

with Amendment Act XI of 1874, 670 pages, royal 8vo., cloth ... 15 12 

Commentaries on the Civil Procedure Code Act YIII of 1859, 735 

pages, royal 8vo., cloth ... .. ... ... 15 12 

Orme’s Military transactions of the British nation in Hindoostan. 3 vols,, with plates and Maps 1 7 0 
Original (The) Madras Cookery Book, by an old Lady Resident... ... 1 2 

Packman’s Blue Mountains (Neilgherries) ... ... ... ,.> ... ... 1 2 

Practical Instructions for making Wilis ... ... ... ... ... ... C 13 

Pope’s Tamil Hand-book, 3rd ed., on the plan of ... ... ... 6 8 

Tamil Primer in the Anglo-Indian character ... ... ... ••. ... 1 6 

Tamil Poetical Anthology ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 4 6 

Prisoner’s (The) Testimony, Act No. 15 of 1869 ... ... ... ... ... 0 9 

Pickings from old Indian Books, Vol. 1st ... ... ... ... ... 1 12 

Revenue (’The) Regulations from 1802 to Dec. 1869, with copious Index, by W. P. Williams, 

and a supplement, bringing it down to 1873 — The Revenue Test Book... ... 7 10 

The Supplement separately .. ... ... ... ... — ... I 8 


Revenue (Regulations and Acts in force in or applicable to the Madras Presidency 
relating to) Matters from 1802 to 1875, arranged according to the nature of 
their contents with extracts from the Circular Orders of the Board of Revenue 
and Reports of the High Court, Madras, also Notes of the several Repeals, com- 
piled by F. J. Dawes, Sub- Registrar, Sherveruy Hills ... ... ... 9 12 

Revenue (Catechism of the) Code containing 1,000 Questions and Answers, on corresponding 
Revenue Regulations and Acts ami Orders, Glossary of Pvevenue Terms, &c., by P. 
Ramanuja Gharry ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 3 4 

Rhodes’ (A.) Earth-work tables for calculating contents of Banks and Cuttings, 3rd ed. ... 2 3 

Rhodes’ Universal Curve Tables for Railways, Canals, &c., pocket book shape ... ... 3 12 

Rules and Orders and Table of Fees of the Court for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors at Madras. 3 4 
Rent Recovery Act— Madras, No. S of 1865, with Preface, Notes and Index, by 

H. J. Stokes, C.S. ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 4 

Scott’s Routes in India, with Map ... ... .. . ... ... ... 7 12 

Skinner’s descripiion and strength of some of the Indian and Burman Timbers ... ... 4 6 

Shadagopah’s Manual of Mahomedan Civil Law, 4th ed. ... ... ... ... 2 3 

Sketches of Native Life and Character in Southern India, by F. E. W. ... ... 4 8 

Sbrange’sHindu Law, vol. I'st, 5th ed., with introduction, by J. D. Mayne... ... ... 10 10 
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^hortt (J., M. D.) Manual of Family Medicine for India, with 11 plates ... ... 3 12 

A Manual of Indian Cattle and Sheep, their breeds, management and ^ 
d^se^es, with 19 plates... ... ... ... . . 2 12 

' ■ on Indigo Culture, Hindustani and English ... ... ... ... 2 4 

A hand-book to Coffee-planting in Southern India ... ... ... 4 14 

“ account of the Tribes and a Geographicol and Statisticjil Memoir of a 

Survey of the Neilgherries, by the late Col. Ouchteiiony, Part I... 3 U 

Cornish’s account of the Shevaroys, and other Hill Ranges in the 

Salem District, Part II ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 0 
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